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MINERAL-FREE WATER TO HELP YOU... 


¢ Improve Product Quality 
¢ Lower Processing Costs 
¢ Simplify Operations 
Now, thanks to Cyanamid’s FILT-R-STIL Demineralizing units, you can have 
quality-contfolled water day-in and day-out . .. water which is chemically equal or 
superior to distilled. FILT-R-STIL Demineralizers are economic, too. The IONAC* 
Resins used make the process comparable to a simple cold filtration. The added 
expense of heat, cooling water and periodic dismantling have all been eliminated. 


All standard units (capacity from 5 to 1200 or more gallons per hour) are 
compact and completely self-contained. And the ease with which they’re installed, 
operated and maintained further assures long, efficient service and re- 
liable results. For complete data on FILT-R-STIL Demineralizers 


and assistance in solving your water problems— mail coupon today. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
—m ION EXCHANGE PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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American Cyanamid Company, 

Ion Exchange Products Dept. 10 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Send me your free booklet on FILT-R-STIL. 
Briefly, my water problem is of the following naturc: 
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How a FILT-R-STIL Demineralizer works . . . Units consist of four ‘beds’ of |ONAC* Resins Address 





which, by principle of ion exchange, successively remove the dissolved minerals from water. 
Water is fed through a conductivity cell which indicates quality of water being produced. City 





When resins are exhausted, a regenerative system restores units to full efficiency. 
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THE READER WRITES 








Export Restrictions 
.Are Inequitable 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries : 

We want to register our protest at the 
new restrictions on export trade as out- 
lined in Current Export Bulletin #380, 
date November 25, 1946 and issued by the 
Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce. 

This new regulation lists 34 items added 
immediately to the group requiring con- 
solidated licenses when destined to “K” 
countries, (allied or friendly neutral 
countries) which, it is explained, re- 
quire a “single license application quar- 
terly covering all proposed exportations 
of each commodity to a specific Group 
‘K’ country.” And to quote further— 
“It will be necessary . . . to have firm 
orders covered by each application.” 

In other words, we cannot ship any 
of these materials to any of the Group 
“K” countries during the first three 
months of 1947, unless we have firm 
orders for each shipment in hand before 
December 16. Presumably orders coming 
in after December 16 cannot be shipped 
until an application is granted for the 
second quarter—April, May, June. 


How our British competitors must en- 
joy this stupid order. 

But here is the pay-off! 

This department takes it upon itself to 
say who may and who may not export any 
of these 34 commodities based on state- 
ments made up and presented by the ex- 
porter showing all of his exports of these 
commodities to each of the “K” countries 
involved during the years 1939, 1940, and 
1941, or for any other three-year period. 

Goodbye Mr. Veteran! 

Goodbye Mr. General Exporter ! 

Goodbye any good American citizen 
who is thus barred from what used to be 
free competition ! 

Election Day, 1946, seems to have made 
little impression on the bureaucrats— 
much to the material advantage of our 
foreign competitors. 

J. Earty Woop 
J. Early Wood & Co., Inc. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Princeton For Theory, Too 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries : 

I have read with considerable interest 
your editorial in the September 1946 issue 
entitled “More Theory for Chemical En- 
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gineers” and referring to the curriculum 
at the California Institute of Technology. 
We are in entire agreement with Pro- 

fessor Lacey’s point of view.* In fact, 
I do not think this is unique since it has 
been the basis of both undergraduate and 
graduate programs at Princeton for some 
time. 

J. C. Exein, Chairman 

Department of Chemical Engineering 

Princeton University 

Princeton, N. J. 


How to Get More Soda Ash 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
One way to get more soda ash—and 
scarce glass containers—would be to do 
away with the silly law requiring that 
hotels and bars break up their liquor 
bottles after use. There is no reason 
why such bottles should not be returnable. 
Theoretically this law got on the books 
to prevent used bottles from being re- 
filled with cheap or bootleg liquor and 
pawned off on the public as the original 
stuff. There are other just as effective 
ways of guarding against such a pos- 
sibility. In fact, the lack of somebody 
else’s bottles isn’t likely to stop anyone 

intent on entering the bootleg business. 

J. A. Harn, 
Washington, D. C. 


No Doubt About It 


To the Editor of Chemical Industries : 

The October issue of CHemicaL IN- 
DUSTRIES has just arrived, and the reports 
from the recent meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago have been 
read with more than usual interest. 

The writer rather expected that your 
very satisfactory digest from the “more 
than 700 papers presented at the meet- 
ing” might make mention of a paper de- 
livered by John T. Chappell of Kankakee, 
Illinois, on the subject, “Christian Chem- 
ists”, referred to in an editorial in the 
Christian Science Monitor of September 
17, 1946. 

According to the editorial, Mr. Chap- 
pell, obviously concerned about the ulti- 
mate of certain phases of scientific think- 
ing, had “filtered out of biographies of 
such chemists as John Priestly, Robert 
Boyle, Josiah Cooke, and Michael Fara- 
day those contributions made by each to 
the betterment of religious faith and prac- 
tice in a ‘materialistic, often God-forget- 
ting, atom-startled world’ ”. 

It may yet seem to you appropriate to 
bring before your readers the statement 
attributed to Mr. Chappell, that “we need 
to found all of our scientific thought and 
work upon the eternal and never changing 
faith, love and hope in God.” 

Cautsta C. Hotsroox 
Allen Electrolytic Cell Corp. 
Portland, Maine 


** . . that it is to the best interest of grad- 
uate students to avoid devoting time to subject 
matter which can be covered even approximately 
as well while working in industry.” 
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HARD CHROME PLATING 


One of the lessons in maintenance learned during the war years 
was reconditioning of worn tools by Hard Chrome Plating. 

Pure metallic Chromium has a hardness value almost equal 
to that of the diamond. Other advantages are its resistance to 
abrasion, low coefficient of friction and seizure when in con- 
tact with other metals, and corrosion-resistance. 

Now, tools may become worn but never worn out. A thin 
deposit of Chromium on worn surfaces not only rebuilds 
them to original dimensions but also reduces friction, result- 
ing in less heat and longer life. Bits and drills do not freeze 
as quickly when plated with Chromium ... files last longer. 
Chrome plated drills make the boring of certain plastics 
easier because less heat is developed. 


During the war Hard Chrome was used to prolong the life of 
airplane engines. Its application has proved practical on 
cylinder walls, pistons, piston rings, valve guides and similar 
engine parts. This acceptance in the aeronautical field, with 
its high standards of precision and safety, points to the even- 
tual universal use of Hard Chrome Plating for production 
and renovation plating in all phases of industry. 

Mutual, the oldest name in Chromium Chemicals, has pio- 
neered and developed the use of chromates in many and 
varied industrial fields... chrome tanning, anodizing alu- 
minum, and corrosion inhibition to mention but a few. Our 
Research Department will be glad to cooperate with you 
on problems involving the use of Chromium Chemicals. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA ~ 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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RETURN DRUMS PROMPTLY 


We could almost say that the drastic steps taken by our 
friend here are necessary. Because, today drums are the 
lifeline of chemicals. Prompt return of drums is vital in 
maintaining deliveries of essential chemicals to your own plant. 


Steel is short—we can’t purchase the new drums we 
need. We must re-use all containers in serviceable condi- 
tion. That’s why we are relying on you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND ° MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Coal Strike Influences Pending Decisions . . . Chemists Participate in Trade 
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T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


Hearings . . . German Scientists . . . Freight Rates Increase .. . 


Reciprocal Trade Hearings 
Interest Chemical Industries 


THE ACTIVE INTEREST of the chemical 
field in the export situation is reflected 
in preparations already under way here 
for appearances at the hearings scheduled 
to begin January 14, preliminary to re- 
ciprocal trade negotiations opening in 
April between this country and others. 

Many industries and individual con- 
cerns already have indicated that they 
will either file briefs with the State De- 
partment, or will be represented at the 
hearings, on matters affecting chemical 
export and import trade. Among others 
will be the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, it is understood. 


Higher Pay Sought for U. S.- 
Employed Scientists 


PRESSURE WILL BE EXERTED on the incom- 
ing Congress to agree to higher pay for 
ranking scientists in Government service. 
Legislation reportedly is ready for intro- 
duction which would raise the present 
$10,000 limit to $15,000, with perhaps 
some proviso that it be restricted to ex- 
ceptional scientific personnel engaged on 
national defense matters. Armed forces 
of various branches are understood to be 
behind the proposal in an effort to at- 
tract the type of professional leadership 
they believe is now needed on exploratory 
sciences in war and military fields. 

Plans for expanding Bureau of Stand- 
ards research probably will be held up 
pending decisions in the new Congress, 
it is now reported. 


German and Austrian 
Scientific Personnel 


THE HIGH SALARY INDUCEMENT for scien- 
tific leaders in Government will not apply 
to former enemy scientists and technicians 
now in the United States. 

The top pay is $3,120, plus $6 per day 
expense allowance, it is stated, although 
the men involved are in the top bracket 
of German research and technical develop- 
ment and were literally hand-picked 
abroad. 

The first group to arrive and be put 
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to work were rocket experts, who have 
devoted their time here to upper at- 
mosphere studies. The field was gradually 
widened as the imported technicians 
proved themselves, so that today many 
fields of modern research and develop- 
ment are being opened to their efforts. It 
is hoped by the War Department that 
many of the scientists can soon be re- 
leased to private industry and related re- 
search laboratories. 

Besides their professional abilities, the 
foreign scientists brought with them a 
considerable volume of private notes, pub- 
lications, and even pieces of equipment 
perfected in Germany. 

The group includes chemists, fuel spe- 
cialists, physicists and many others who 
are working in fuels, lubricants, synthet- 
ics, optics, and various phases of applied 
physics and chemistry. 

Synthetic petroleum production is being 
studied intensively by German experts 
with experience and ability in hydrogena- 
tion of coal and carbonization of coal and 
oil shale, especially the synthesis of gas 
by the German Fischer-Tropsch process. 


Coal Strike Affects 
Pipeline Policy 


INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES expect the ef- 
fects of the 17-day coal strike to be felt 
well into January, at least. Apart from 
curtailed supplies of chemical by-products 
of both coal and steel industries, the sheet 
steel supply for steel drums was cut, 
worsening an already tight container out- 
look, according to reports to the industry. 

An obvious effect of the strike was to 
crystallize sentiment for revising present 
labor laws. A current outgrowth of this 
trend, which is of special interest to all 
industries using electricity and gas fuels, 
is a move to incorporate a strong pro- 
vision designed to insure continuous serv- 
ice in these utilities to both industrial and 
private users. 

A further effect was to put the dis- 
posal of Government surplus pipelines in 
a new light. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present confusion over this 
issue, some provision for emergency sup- 
plies of alternative fuels, especially for 
industry use in the East, is expected to 


be a part of any final plan for these lines. 
War Assets Administration decided to 
seek new bids for the lines before the 
year-end. Advance information indicates 
a broadening of the conditions of disposal. 
The Government will entertain possible 
re-laying of pipes, possible splitting of the 
long pipe lines, to permit use of one for 
oil and another gas, for example. 
Effect of the 
phasized the national emergency involved 
in haphazard dependence on fuel supplies. 
The Federal Power Commission, which 
heard from many chemical and 
others in recently-concluded hearings, has 
now indicated it will hold up the report 
and findings it had first expected to have 
ready for the opening of the new Con- 
gress. The purpose will be to give fur- 
ther study to the whole problem of gas 
use, regulation, and other matters. The 
report may not be transmitted to Con- 
gress until some time in the Spring, but 
will be completed before that time. 


shut-down on coal em- 


users 


Increased Railway Rates Hit 
Chemical Shipments 


CHEMICALS AND MANY chemical raw 
materials are subject to the increased 
freight rates which took effect January 1 
under the order of the ICC. 

Agricultural commodities will take an 
increase of 15 per cent over base rates, 
and in general, line haul rates were in- 
creased 20 per cent, with a 25 per cent 
increase for all extras, handling charges, 
etc. The increases, however, supersede 
and replace interim increases granted last 
summer. 

Typical increases ordered by the Com- 
mission: flaxseed, castor beans, 15 per 
cent; alumina and bauxite ore and con- 
centrates, 12 cents per ton; agricultural 
or ground limestone in open top cars, 15 
cents per ton; crude petroleum, tar, coal 
tar, asphalt, etc., in tank cars, 20 per 
cent, with a maximum of 6 cents per 100 
pounds; phosphate rock, subject to a 
maximum of 30 cents per ton; sulphur, 
maximum of 2 cents per 100 pounds or 
40 cents per net ton, but preserving the 
differentials of water carrier rates under 
rail rates in effect on June 30, 1946. 

Federal Barge Lines, a government cor- 


poration operating extensive barge serv- 
ice on inland waterways, had objected, 
while the rates were before the Commis- 
sion, that wiping out the differential 
would throw the bulk of sulphur traffic 
to railroads. Sulphur shipments are of 
considerable importance to these water 
lines, which already were operating at a 
loss from various causes that will prob- 
ably be studied by the new Congress. 

Other increases: salt cake, 6 cents per 
100 pounds or $1.20 per net ton; wood- 
pulp, 20 per cent; petroleum and products, 
20 per cent in tank cars; fertilizers not 
otherwise specified, including potash, 20 
per cent; and diatomaceous earth, 20 per 
cent. 


Chief of Science Division of 
OWMR Resigns 


James R. NEwMAN has resigned as chief 
of the Science Division of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
where he has served since May, 1945. 
Prior to that time he served as special 
assistant to the Undersecretary of War 
and was for some time counsel to the 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy. 


New Government Research 
Agency 

THE JoInT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Board has been established by Executive 
Order under Dr. Vannevar Bush, who 
headed the fast-waning Office of Scientific 


Research and Development during the war 
period and still administers its activities. 

The new agency is designed to correlate 
service scientific. developments, minimiz- 
ing duplication of Army and Navy activ- 
ity in this connection, and passing on all 
new projects. 

The OSRD officially ends June 30, pro- 
viding it receives funds to carry it to 
that date. 


College Science Enrollments 
ENROLLMENTS in science in 557 colleges 
of arts and sciences in October totaled 
439,000, and in 287 independent technical 
and professional schools, 210,000, accord- 
ing to Federal Security Agency figures 
just made public. 


Bureau of Agriculture 
Chemists’ Discoveries 

TWo RECENT DEVELOPMENTS by the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture are pro- 
duction of casein bristles on a commercial 
scale, designed to replace natural bristle 
for some purposes and a cheaper, faster 
method of producing turpentine and rosin. 
This latter development was demonstrated 
this month in the heart of the naval stores 
producing area of Florida. This Bureau 
pioneered the steam still in general use 
and has now perfected a continuous steam 
still which is considered a marked im- 
provement. 
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A. M. Hill Merit Award 


AWARD OF THE MEDAL oF Merit to Ar- 
thur Middleton Hill for his services as 
chairman of the Navy Rubber Survey 
Committee during the war was announced 
this month by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Rep. Lanham Retires 
From Congress 


Rep. Fritz G. LANHAM, veteran Texas 
Congressman and author of the Lanham 
Trademark Act (H.R. 1654 and Public 
Law 489, signed July 5, 1946), retired 
voluntarily at the close of the 79th Con- 
gress, declining to allow his name to be 
put forward for the 80th. 

He is remembered for his opposition 
to the more extreme compulsory patent 
license and similar legislation. 


Publish Digest of 
Labor Relations Act 


A HANDBOOK ON THE National Labor Re- 
lations Act by Louis G. Silverman, in- 
formation director of NLRB, designed 
primarily for groups interested in labor 
education, has been issued recently by 
the Department of Labor. 

Prepared to provide a brief, simple 
outline of the Wagner Act, the pamphlet 
contains a history and summary of the 
law and its administration as well as its 
text. 

Copies in limited quantities are avail- 
able from the Director, Division of Labor 
Standards, without charge. 


Tariff Commission Surveys 
Dyestuffs Trade 


A CONCISE REVIEW of prewar commercial 
arrangements and recent wartime changes 
in world dyestuffs trade, designed to 
furnish a factual basis for determining 
Government policy and future planning 
of the U. S. dyestuffs industry, has been 
prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission. 


| The report indicates that it is doubtful 
| that this country will be able to hold its 
| wartime gains in Latin American, Indian, 
| and Canadian markets. The recent growth 


of these markets was a result of the eli- 


| mination of Germany, and the inability 
| of Switzerland and the United Kingdom 


to take its place. 


Special emphasis is placed by the re- 


| port on the tariff treatment accorded to 
| the import of dyes and certain other 


coal-tar products. 
The future of the U. S. industry is 


| largely dependent on the policy of the 


Allied powers with respect to the re- 


| storation of the German dye industry, and 
| on the character of international dyestuff 
| cartels, the Commission believes. These 


are the two principal factors which will 


| influence competition between U. S. and 


foreign manufacturers of coal-tar dyes 
over the long-term. 
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DOUBLE CHECKED \)/ from RESEARCH to INDUSTRY 





ETHYLAMINES 


-- find application as reactants and solvents in many fields, including: 
PETROLEUM _ RUBBER PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TEXTILE PLASTICS EMULSION 








-- are available in commercial quantities 


-- are of uniformly high quality and conform to the following specifications: 


Monoethylamine Diethylamine | Triethylamine 


Specifications 
(70% aqueous sol'n) 


Color Water-white Water-white | Water-white 


Specific Gravity @ 20/20° C. 0.778-0.802 


Water Insolubles 


Minimum Amine Content 


Distillation: 
Initial boiling pt. 53.0° C. minimum | — 
Final boiling pf. 59.5° C. maximum | i 


95% Between iia oe 859.919 


Samples and further information sent promptly on request. 
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SHARPLES SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


PENTASOL* (AMYL ALCOHOLS) BURAMINE* (BUTYL UREA, Tech. 
ORTHOPHEN* (o-AMYLPHENOL) - ae 
PENT-ACETATE* (AMYL ACETATE) PENTAPHEN* (p-tert-AMYLPRI 
PENTALARM* (AMYL MERCAPTAN) VULTACS* (ALKYL PHENG 
PENTALENES* (AMYL NAPHTHALENES) 

I ETHYLAMINE 
DIETH YLAMINE 
TRIETH YLAMINE 

















WTHIURAM MONOSULFIDE 
LTHIURAM DISULFIDE 


ETHYLETHAN 
DI-sec-AM 





ZINC DIMETHYLDITE! 
_ ZING DIBUTYLD 


o-sec-AMYLPHENOL 
AMYL SULFIDE 


AMYL CHLORID 
DICHLORO PENTA 


* Trademark Registered 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sales Offices 
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West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
Mining Representative: ANDREW CLAUSEN, 1826 Herbert Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Canada: SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LTD., Montreal, Quebec 
Export: AIRCO EXPORT CORP., New York City 
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“Nuchar is in Activated Carbons” 


It took over 25 years of pioneering development 
to make Nuchar what it is today . . . tops in acti- 
vated carbons. Laboratory research and subsequent 
successful industrial applications have made the 
name Nuchar synonomous with the “optimum re- 
sults with purification by adsorption.” 


However, it is well to remember that no one 
quality of activated carbon will meet all the widely 
divergent purification problems of industry. With 
this in mind, Nuchar is produced in 37 standard 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division, West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of ‘“Nuchar Active Carbon— 
purification by adsorption.” 


Name .. 


ND Ss ohaie et ee ee eer a aah ean 


ee eS ES GED GE GDS GED ES GEE ED oD 


Address 


City State oo 1 


January, 1947 


grades, each designed to take care of specific in- 
dustrial purification conditions. In addition, special 
qualities are available or might be made to order 
to meet specific problems. 


Write for complete information today on your 
purification problems; stating your special condi- 
tions to assist in determining the best grade for 
your use. A generous laboratory sample of Nuchar 
Activated Carbon will gladly be sent on request. 








MUVANIE WLS 
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Onyx Alkyl Dimethyl Benzyl Ammo- 
nium Chloride is shipped as a 50% 
concentrate which is water-diluted by 
the germicide manufacturer to a 10% 
solution, making a safe, exceptionally 
powerful bactericide and fungicide. 
The applications of various use-dilu- 
tions of this 10% solution are outlined 
in the panel to the right. 


The 10% solution of Onyx Cationic 
Germicide has fast, dependable and 
relatively non-selective killing action 
as well as effective bacteriostatic 
properties. The solution is stable, color- 
less, odorless, non-sensitizing and non- 
irritating. It is non-toxic at recom- 
mended dilutions, and has no corrosive 
action on metals or other materials 
of construction. 


Write 
on Your Letterhead 
for 
8 
Sample 
& 
Toxicity Studies 
e 
Technical Data Sheets 


12 Oz. Control of fungi, 
or Gal molds and mil- 
Peroadl. dew. Surgical in- 


strument sterilization (hot or cold) 


5 Oz. Storage of steri- 
lized surgical in- 

per Gal. struments. 

144 Ox, Initial treatment 
forporous sur- 

per Gal. faces. 

5/8 Oz, Rovtine solution 

Gal for floors and sim- 
per val. ilar surfaces. 


Inhibition of extreme putrefac- 
tion in garbage cans, cold storage 
rooms, etc. i 

Control of slime and decompo- 
sition odors in shower stalls, lock- 
er rooms, etc. 


1/2 Oz, Prevention of 
spread of conta- 
peor Gal. gion of athlete’s 


foot by use in foot baths, shower 
stalls and locker rooms. 


1/3 Ox, Disinfection of 
a bedpans, sputum 
per Gal. cups, etc. 


Sanitization and deodorizing of 
urinals, toilets, etc. 

Disinfection of goggles, respi- 
rators, safety shoes, masks, etc. 

Disinfection of animal cages. 

Sanitization of interiors and ter- 
minal equipment of common car- 
riers (busses, coaches, street cars, 
airplanes). 


Sanitization of food storage 
bins. 

Rinsing of food workers’ hands. 

Final security dip for surgeons’ 
hands after soap and water scrub. 


1/4 Oz. Sanitization of 
Gal milking machines, 
per val. churns, milk cans 


and other utensils on dairy farms. 

Disinfection of cows’ udders. 

General farm disinfection .. . 
coops, pens, barns, privies, etc. 

Sanitization of all fluid milk 
plant equipment. 

Bacteria and mold control for 
bread slicing machines and food 
choppers. 

Disinfection of any food proc- 
essing equipment. 

Sanitization of cutlery, ice cream 
scoops, dishes, glasses, silver, 
steam tables, etc., in restaurants, 
bars, soda fountains, cafeterias, 
dining cars, etc. 

General sanitization and deo- 
dorization of fixtures, equipment, 
lavatories, telephones, etc., in 
clubs, beauty parlors, barber 
shops, theaters, gymnasiums, ho- 
tels, etc. 


/ 16 Or, Sanitization by 


means of pro- 
per Gal. longed contact 


where organic matter is nof pres- 
ent. 


Control of 
slime and al- 
gae in swim- 
ming pools, cooling equipment, 
etc. 


1/320 Oz. 
per Gal. 


Dilutions listed are in terms of ounces 
of the 10% solution in gallons of water. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO . PROVIDENCE 


January, 1947 


JERSEY CHY 2, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO 


ATLANTA 
, LTD.—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE 


. LOS ANGELES 
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RESEARCH SHAPES THE FUTURE 


Much of tomorrow’s better living lies in the research laboratory 
of the creative chemist. It is here that many new products and 
processes come into being... here that the Armids (Armour’s 
high molecular weight amides) were developed . . . here that 
these key chemical raw materials will play such a vital part. 

These Armids—primary amides of 8 to 18 carbon atoms in 
chain length—are offered in a range of physical characteristics 
from a soft paste to a solid wax. Though they are readily avail- 
able and are used today in commercial quantities, discovery of 
their full fields of utility lies in your research. 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


Plastic Anti-Blocks ...The Armids are used in quantities up 
to 5% as anti-blocking agents in plastic formulations. Typical 
resins are vinyls, ethyl cellulose, methacrylates. 


ARMOUR 


i 


Mutual Solvents .. . The Armids make many synthetic resins 
compatible with paraffin or microcrystalline waxes— make pos- 
sible a wide range of unique compounds with certain of the 
desirable properties of both plastics and waxes. 

Emulsion Additives . . . Generally, it may be said that the 
Armids either thicken, stabilize or increase spreadability of an 
emulsion when added to the extent of 1-5% on the basis of 
the oil phase to be emulsified. 


Chemical Raw Materials... The Armids are a starting point 
for the synthesis of such products as high-melting waxes, syn- 
thetic detergents, waterproofing agents and many others. 

Upon request we will send you the new brochure, “ARMIDS 
—High-Melting Organic Chemicals,’’ covering composition, 
constants, chemical properties and typical uses. 


DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET = 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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a (Above) MANY ADVANTAGES IN SALT BATH HEAT TREAT- 
ING AND CARBURIZING. Reduced distortion . . . flexibility 
and economy of operation . . . ease of control . . . uni- 
formity of heat treated and carburized parts for every- 
thing from business machines to locomotives, are 
typical of salt bath performance standards. Compre- 
hensive AEROCARB*, AEROHEAT**, and AEROCASE* 
salt bath technical data sheets compiled by Cyanamid 
research engineers are available from Cyanamid’s 
Industrial Chemicals Division. 


e 

(Right) NOW...DIRTY OIL MEANS A CLEAN ENGINE! Better 
grades of motor oils today are fortified with additives 
—such as Cyanamid’s AEROLUBE* additives—which 
are designed to disperse dirt and sludge in the oil so 
that these undesirable materials are removed from the 
engine at regular oil drain periods. Besides keeping 
engines free from sticky, gummy deposits, AEROLUBE 
additives reduce corrcsion and wear of bearings and 
other moving parts and provide oxidation stability to 
the oil. The results are more efficient engine operation 
and a longer life for your engine. Technical bulletins 
on new AEROLUBE additives may be obtained from 
Cyanamid’s Petroleum Chemicals Department. 
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> (Above) TODAY’S CRUISERS are stronger, lighter, 
tighter, when bonded with waterproof resin adhesives. 
This 32-foot boat, built by Higgins, Incorporated, New 
Orleans, is made with plywood deck panels and molded 
veneer hulls bonded with Cyanamid’s MELURAC* 
resin adhesive 300. Other resin adhesive formulations 
for houses, aircraft, furniture, station wagon bodies, 
and sporting goods, are available from Cyanamid’s 
Plastics Division. 
8 


(Right) CLEAN COAL conserves resources, speeds produc- 
tion, prevents waste, and permits high grade coal 
yields from low grade deposits. Through the adapta- 
tion of Heavy Media Separation Processes by Cyana- 
mid’s Mineral Dressing Division, greater efficiency 
and more economy in cleaning all types of coal are now 


possible. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Cyanamie COMPANY 


en © ON Gk <a 2 2 a ee NEW YORK 


January, 1947 












WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 





NEW! 








USE 


AS A MALEIC RESIN REPLACEMENT 





RCI’s constant search for replacements of currently and qualities of maleics; it has also proven superior 
scarce raw materials results in another great find. in some formulations! Find out how this new Beckacite 
P-503 Beckacite is more than an answer to the can help you keep up both quality and output 
maleic resin shortage—it is a brand new discovery! despite current shortages. Write for further facts direct 
Not only does it possess all the important properties to the Sales Department at Detroit. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York . Elizabeth, New Jersey ° South San Francisco, California . Seattle, Washington “ Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama e = Liverpool, England e = Paris, France e Sydney, Australia e Zurich, Switzerland e §©Milan, Italy e Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS © PHENOLIC PLASTICS = INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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THE MONTH IN PLASTICS 


A new plastic said to be stronger than all 
others and lighter than the lightest metal 
is developed . . . The adoption of a pheno- 
lic molded housing for a newly-designed 
guitar marks the entry of plastics into a 
field formerly served almost exclusively 
by wood and metal . . . A new appara- 
tus is patented for simultaneously sub- 
jecting thermoplastic or thermosetting 
resins to pressure and high-frequency 
heating . . . A process is reported to be 
perfected by which mirrorized plastics and 
metal coatings can be produced on plastics 
by metal deposits in high vacuum evapo- 
ration chambers . . . Fine detail in the pro- 
duction of photographs and drawings by 
use of photosensitive polyvinyl acetate 
lacquer is achieved . . . Acid etching on 
plastics is perfected . . . The new ‘“‘Scotch”’ 
vinyl plastic electric tape is claimed to 
possess increased stretch, thinness, resist- 
ance, and flexibility .. . An ‘‘expanded”’ 
polystyrene, alleged to show resistance to 
mold and rot, is perfected for low-tem- 
perature insulation . . . Anew plastic fabric 
for period furniture is announced ... A 
patent leather plastic, suitable for uppers 
and soles of shoes, is placed on the market 
. .. A new plastic-base glue, which sets 
hot or cold, is suggested for use on all 
kinds of wood. 











**“Smokeless Coal’? Now 


Receiving Final Tests 


The bane of industrial cities, “smog,” may 
soon be a thing of the past if a new process 
for making new types of smokeless fuel from 
western soft coal is successful. The process, 
developed experimentally over a period of 
seven years, is now undergoing its final tests. 

In the process, finely divided coal is passed 
continuously through a heated horizontal re- 
tort which is vibrated at a controlled intensity, 
according to the inventor. At high tempera- 
tures the coal is then pressed into “logs” 
about 2 inches in diameter. The complete 
process of converting the coal into smokeless 
logs is reported to take only three minutes. 


Research Data on Powder 
Metallurgy Now Available 


Six research reports on the strides made in 
powder metallurgy research during the war 
are now available to the chemical and re- 
lated industries. Among the highlights in 
these reports is the discovery that nonflowing. 
finely divided metal powders can be made to 
flow by waterproofing the individual particles 
with a vapor of the wartime-developed methyl 
chlorosilanes. This discovery now makes pos- 
sible the use of many metallic powders hither- 
to considered unsuitable for powder metal- 
lurgy, according to the authors. 


Clear Liquid Soap 


The cloudiness which results when liquid 
soaps are stored in glass containers may be 
avoided, according to the claims made in a 
patent issued recently. To preserve the clarity 
of the soap, the inventor suggests the addi- 
tion of small quantities of commercial sodium 
silicate and a prescribed treatment. 





Modern Farming Makes Diverse 


Use of Many Types of Chemicals 


Wide Range of Compounds Are Vital In The Manufacture of 
Feedstuffs, Insecticides, Insectifuges, and Other Products 


Chemicals of every type, many of which have their origin in farm products, are 
helping America’s post-war farmer meet today’s urgent demands for increasing 
quantities of high quality products. These chemicals are used in the manufacture 








Bactericidal Powers of 
Alcohols Are Determined 


Swedish workers have classified the bacteri- 
cidal powers of alcohol in vitro, in the follow- 
ing order of increasing effectiveness: ethyl 
alcohol, propylene glycol, amyl alcohol, propyl 
alcohol, and butyl alcohol. In the form of 
aerosols as vehicles for phenol, the effective- 
ness increased in the order: propyl alcohol, 
butyl alcohol, amyl alcohol, and propylene 
glycol. Since the latter is in the order of in- 
creasing boiling points, the authors conclude 
that the bactericidal effectiveness is dependent 
upon the stability of. the aerosol. 


Invents Flameproof 
Coating for Fabrics 


A new-type flameproof coating for fabrics 
is claimed in a patent issued recently. The 
coating is described as consisting of couma- 
rone indene resins and an antimony oxide or 
sulfide in proportion of about 8 to 5 by weight. 
It is said to improve resistance to water. 








weather, mold, fungus, and mildew as well as | 2 PY-P ( 
| vitamins of the B-G complex essential for 


making the fabric flameproof. According to 
the patent, the coating is applied at tempera- 
tures of 225 deg. to 260 deg. F. 


New Cinnamon Substitute 


A substitute for cinnamon may be obtained 
from waste oat hulls, it was announced re- 
cently. The comvound designated as furana- 
crolein, is said to be derived in two simple 
steps from the waste hulls. 


on 


£ 


of animal feeds and in the preparation of 
compounds that protect livestock, grains, 
tobacco, and dried fruits from insects and 
vermin. They are also employed to kill weeds, 
to aid in the preservation of food, to hasten 
the ripening of fruits and vegetables, and for 
numerous other purposes. 


Modern Animal Feeds 


Today, farm animals are fed with carefully 
processed feeds which include all of the es- 
sential nutrients known to be necessary for 
good health and general well being. In this 
planned program of animal husbandry, five 
valuable U.S.1. products are in wide use: 
Curbay B-G, Special Liquid Curbay, Vacatone 
40, U.S.I. Brand Riboflavin Mixture No. 1, 
and U.S.I. Brand Riboflavin Concentrate No. 
85. These products, representing more than 
ten years of service to the feed industry, con- 
tain essential parts of the vitamin B-G com- 
plex. Feed manufacturers are substituting in- 
creasing amounts of vegetable protein to re- 
place scarce animal protein, and nutritionists 
recommend the use of vitamin B-G products 
to bring the vegetable proteins to a high level 
of performance. 

Curbay B-G (dried fermentation solubles) , 
a by-product of alcohol fermentation, contains 


maximum feed efficiency. Special Liquid Cur- 
bay (condensed molasses distiller’s solubles) , 
a special concentrate derived from a yeast 
fermentation of black-strap molasses, does an 


| outstanding job as a feedstuff ingredient for 


hog and dairy rations. The addition of Vaca- 
tone 40 (dried molasses distillers’ solubles). 
which is richer than dried skim milk in the 
essential B complex vitamins, is one of the 


(Continued on next page) 





Today's farms produce more and better foods, thanks to a wide variety of chemicals which go 


 ETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY from feedstuff ingredients to insecticides. 
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Organic Chemicals on the Farm 


(Continued from page one) 


more economical ways of forming a proper 
ration for poultry, hogs, and other livestock. | 
Made available recently are two riboflavin 
concentrates. One of these, U.S.I. Brand Ribo- 
flavin Mixture No. 1, a natural riboflavin con- 
centrate obtained from vegetative fermenta- 
tion reaction, contains one gram of active 


riboflavin per ounce of material, along with | prepare flavorings, extracts, and essences. 


carriers and important vitamins of the B com- | 
plex. The other, U.S.J. Brand Riboflavin Con- | 
centrate No. 85, also obtained from a vegeta- | 
tive fermentation, consists of 85 parts per 
hundred of active riboflavin, along with a 
natural carrier and a new vitamin of the B | 
complex. It is expected that methionine will 
be used in the near future to enrich feedstuffs. 


Insecticides and Insectifuges 


The protection of farm animals and workers 
against insects is now obtained by many 
low-cost sprays containing organic chemicals. 
One of the newest of these sprays is produced 
by combining pyrethrum with a new D&O- 
developed chemical, piperonyl butoxide. 
Liquid insecticide and aerosols made in this 
way are superior to straight pyrethrum insec- 
ticides in range of effectiveness, stability, and 
residual killing power. They are completely 
free from toxicological, hazards, irritation, 
odor, and other undesirable properties. Other 
insecticides and insectifuges are constantly 
being developed by the Entomological Divi- 
sion of Dodge and Olcott, Inc., located in 





U.S.I.’s newly-opened laboratory in Baltimore. 


Other Uses 
Ethylene is used to hasten the ripening of 
fruits and vegetables. Plant hormones. em- 
ployed to stimulate growth, and to kill weeds. 
are synthesized from organic chemicals. Ethyl] 
alcohol, amyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, and amy] 
acetate are among the chemicals used to 








Courtesy U. of Mo. 
Chicks fed with feedstuffs enriched with ribo- 


flavin concentrates avoid curled-toe paralysis 
(shown here) . . . grow into top egg producers. 





PAINT SHOW BREAKS 


The first post-war 
coatings convention 
broke all attend- 
ance records at At- 
lantic City. Here, at 
the U.S.1. booth, 
seated left to right: 
E. G. Delaney of 
U.S.1. and H. W. 
Cantwell of the 
Crown Cork and 
Seal Co. Standing 
left to right Grant 
Schleicher cf Wil- 
son Printing Ink, Dr. 
C. W. Meincke of 
Lasting Products 
Co., and M. M. 
Gruber of U.S.1. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 





Further information on these items 


may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


A new fast paint brush cleaner is said to clean 
hardened paint, lacquer, varnish, shellac or 
enamel while being non-injurious to hog bristle 
nylon, setting compound or painter’s hands. 
USI (No. 149) 


To waterproof exterior walls and to reduce damp- 

ness and seepage in damp basements, a new 

compound is offered which, the manufacturer 

states, can be applied like a paint. (No. 150) 
USI 


A new cold-setting waterproof adhesive, de- 
scribed as a thermoplastic synthetic elastic 
composition that does not require vulcanization 
is said to be unaffected between the temperature 
range —40 deg. F. to +160 deg. F., and to be 
more resistant to oxidation than similar natural 
rubber compounds. (No. 151) 





USI 


A liquid windshield defroster, said to soften 

grease, ice or frozen rain, is claimed to be harm- 

less to auto finishes and to contain no corrosive 

chemicals. (No. 152) 
USI 


New-type paints, described as intermediates be- 
tween ordinary paints and ceramic coatings, are 
now offered for uses where high heat- and wear- 
resistance are required. They are said to give 
hard, tough films that will neither fade nor chalk. 

USI (No. 153) 


To revitalize dried-out hardened leathers, is the 
purpose of a new compound designed to give 
the maximum of waterproofing without clogging 
the leather ‘‘pores.”’ (No. 154) 


USI 


A quick-acting paint remover will stay moist and 
deep-cutting as long as 24 hours, reducing hard 
finish coats to a quickly-yielding sludge, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. It is claimed to leave 
wood grain and bristles unaffected. (No. 155) 


USI 


To prevent rot of wood, rope, canvas, and cloth 
products, a new product has been announced 
which is described as a liquid which pene- 
trates the fibers, waterproofing and mildew- 
proofing the articles. (No. 156) 


USI 


A synthetic asbestos, which may also be used as 
a mica substitute, is said to have properties 
similar to polystyrene. It is recommended for 
use in electrical equipment. (No. 157) 


USI 


Bristles from casein are now being made com- 
mercially for the first time, it was announced 
recently. Of many possible uses, the bristle is 
said to be particularly adapted to the construc- 
tion of paint brushes since it is resistant to oils 
and organic solvents. (No. 158) 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FEED CONCENTRATES 
Ti slolileh Alien @elild tiliaeli +} 
me Koldeliolsl 10) 
*Curbay B-G 
ACETONE 
Chemically Pure 
RESINS 


Ester Gums—all types 


*Curbay Special Liquid 


o Gums—raw, fused & esterified 
Me Wael olich Semel @Aek Melle Mellll t+ Mulelitaleir 
*Arofene—pure phenolics 
1em—modified types 
Natural Resins—all standard grades 
OTHER PRODUCTS 
Ethylene 
Urethan 
vlose Solutions di-Methionine 


Printed in U.S.A 
































MERCK IS SERVING THE 
INSECTICIDE INDUSTRY AS A 
BASIC AND PRIME SOURCE 
OF SUPPLY FOR DDT 


As expanding facilities come into 0 »era- 
tion and current commitments are pro- 
vided for, we are finding increasing 
opportunities to co-operate with manu- 


facturers of DDT insecticides. 


* The product we offer is — 


DDT 


TECHNICAL 


(dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane) 


Setting Point 89° C. Minimum 
For Manufacturing Purposes Only 





An aerial view of the Main Plant of Merck & Co., Inc. at Rahway, N. J. 


Write us for prices and let us know your requirements. Please address your 


inquiry to the Insecticide Products Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


DDT = 


For the Manufacture of Agricultural, Livestock, 
Horticultural, and Household Insecticides 














MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemishs 





New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. - In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 
CLEANSING | FOR 
AGENTS PENICILLIN 
wooD 

PRESERVA- CHLORINE 
TIVES 





Plant Expansion Under Way 


The Civilian Production Administration re- 
cently approved a $4,000,000 Monsanto 
expansion program which involves four 
separate projects—added capacity for the 
production of chemicals for penicillin, syn- 
thetic cleaning agents, Santophen 20* 
(Monsanto’s pentachlorophenol, technical) 
and chlorine . . . It is expected that this 
new capacity will be ready for operation 
during the latter part of 1947. 





One Less Variable in Tanning 
with the Exans*— 
Monsanto's Synthetic 
Vegetable Tans 


The control of quality made possible in 
the manufacture of synthetic products as- 
sures the tanner that he will produce a 
uniform product with the Exons. 

In addition to uniformity, the Exans 
produce leather with exceptionally fine, 
tight grain, light color and a good “‘break.” 
They are compatible with other extracts 
and processes—they speed production 
through faster penetration—they work 
well as retans on chrome-tanned leathers. 
The Exans are made from available domes- 
tic raw materials. 

















Revised Phosphoric Acid 
Bulletin Now Available 
Latest information on Monsanto's phosphoric 
acid is included in Bulletin P-26. Copy will 
be mailed on request—address Phosphates 
Division, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 

Louis, or any Monsanto District Office. 
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THE AROCLORS 


(Chlorinated Biphenyls) 


Unusually versatile series of Monsanto Chemical Compounds 


The Aroclors* are well established in the 
field of synthetics because their unique 
properties meet requirements not filled 
by materials heretofore available. They 
range in form and appeardnce from 
mobile oily liquids to fine white crystals 
and transparent resins. They are non- 
oxidizing, permanently thermoplastic, 
of low volatility and non-corrosive to 
metals, They are not hydrolyzed by 
water or alkalies—viscous liquids and 
resins will not support combustion when 
heated alone. 


The Aroclors are heavier than water 
—possess great adhesiveness, especially 
on smooth surfaces—have remarkable 
penetrating power—are water repel- 
lent and flame resistant. Their ability to 
withstand extreme pressure is unusual. 


In addition to the applications illus- 
trated, the Aroclors are useful for: 


Power Transmission ... Aroclors fur- 
nish unusually high torque power trans- 
mission in fluid drives for trucks, buses 
and ships. 


High-Temperature Lubrication . .. 
Nonflammability of Aroclors is ideal for 
governor systems and heavy-duty air 
compressors. 





Ricca Passes 3 
Adhesive Coatings ... Aroclors give unusual 
smooth-surface adhesiveness to pressure-sen- 
sitive industrial and masking tapes. 





Ethyl Cellulose . . . Nitro Cellulose... Aroclors 
impart weather resistance, luster, adhesion, 
flexibility and decrease in burning rate. 


Extreme-Pressure Lubrication ... Use 
of Aroclors in rolling stainless steel and 
chrome iron, prevents surface seizure 
and scoring. 

Submerged Lubrication . . . Heavier 
than water, Aroclors are stable lubri- 
cants for bridge rollers and under- 
water equipment. 

Moisture Proofing . . . Aroclors com- 
bine readily with waxes, oils, resins, to 
produce moisture-resisting impregnat- 
ing compounds, 

Viny! Resins . . . Compatible with all 
the vinyl resins, Aroclors are used to 
add many desired properties to fin- 
ished products. 

Rubber . . . Rubber Substitutes .. . 
Milled into rubber, Aroclors impart per- 
manent tackiness and adhesion; also 
reduce brittleness. 

Chlorinated Rubber Finishes... Used 
as plasticizers for chlorinated rubber, 
Aroclors add both toughness and flex- 
ibility; resist acid. 

Plastic Mold Lubricant . . . Use of 
Aroclors produces great improvement 
in ease of molding; also in appearance 
of finished products. 

Paints ... Varnishes ... Aroclors con- 
tribute excellent durability and varying 
degrees of flexibility or hardness in 
quick-drying paints. 





Heat Transfer Medium . . . Aroclors do not 
generate extreme pressures at high temper- 
atures in liquid heat transfer equipment, 





Send for bulletin No. P-115, describing physical 
properties and suggested applications of the 
Aroclors. Address Phosphates Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, or any Monsanto 
District Office. 








MONSANTO 


While some Monsanto Intermediates are 
still in critical supply, experimental samples 
of many of them are available together 
with prices. If you are interested in any of 
the intermediates listed below, we suggest 
you contact the Organic Chemicals Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri—or any 
Monsanto District Office. 





ortho-Aminobicyclohexyl, Refined 





ortho-Nitrobiphenyl, Technical 





ortho-Aminobiphenyl, Technical 






meta-Nitrochlorobenzene 





ortho-Anisidine 







ortho-Nitrochlorobenzene 





para-Anisidine 





para-Nitrochlorobenzen> 





Benzenesulfonic Acid, Technical 





para-Nitrophenol 





Benzoic Acid, Technical 






ortho-Phenetidine 





Benzotrichloride 


para-Phenetidine 





Benzyl Chloride 


Phenol, U.S.P. 





meta-Chloroaniline 


Phenolsulfonic Acid, 65% and 70% 





ortho-Chloroaniline 


Phosphorus Oxychloride 





para-Chloroaniline 


Phosphorus Trichloride 





ortho-Chlorophenol 


Phthaloyl Chloride 





para-Chlorophenol 


Salicylic Acid, Technical 





Cyclohexylamine 


Sodium Benzoate, Technical 





2,5-Dichloroaniline 


Thiourea 





2,5-Dichloronitrobenzene 





para-Toluenesulfonamide 





2,4-Dichlorophenol 





Toluenesulfonic Acid, 94% 





Dicyclohexylamine 





para-Toluenesulfonyl Chloride 





2,4-Dinitroaniline 





ortho-Vanillin 
(2-Hydroxy-3-methoxybenzalde- 
hyde, Technical) 





2,4-Dinitrochlorobenzene 





ortho-Veratraldehyde 
(2,3-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde, 
Technical) 


























































First in United States 
HEXAETHYL TETRAPHOSPHATE 
Garden and Orchard 
Insecticide 


With Monsanto's introduction of Hexaethyl 
Tetraphosphate to the United States, agri- 
culture has a powerful new weapon for the 
control of aphids, “red spider” and citrus 
mites — one that shows great promise 
against a number of other damaging insect 
pests in field tests now being conducted. 

Particularly valuable in the treatment of 
fruits and vegetables, this newly introduced 
insecticide will decompose within a matter 
of days after application, and thus may 
not have to be washed off food products 
before marketing. This offers a distinct 
advantage over many insecticides since 
the decomposition products are thought to 
be non-toxic. 





1947 Lustron* Production 
Boosted to 80,000,000 Pounds! 


The recent purchase for $9,550,000, of 
the Texas City Styrene Plant is only one 
phase of Monsanto's greatly expanded fa- 
cilities for production of Lustron polystyrene 
plastic. Estimated capacity for 1947 will 
be 80,000,000 pounds — 300% greater 
than Monsanto’s 1946 styrene production 
and larger than the entire production of 
thermoplastics by all materials manufac- 
turers in 1941. It is interesting to note that 
the present base price of 25¢ per pound 
for the crystal molding polymer (in carload 
quantities) compares with a price of 72¢ 
per pound, effective in 1939 when Monsanto 
commenced production of styrene plastic. 
In addition, Monsanto’s new Canadian fa- 
cilities which will serve Canada and the 
United Kingdom, are now in production. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKINO 











ortho-Nitroaniline 
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M to Chemical Company, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri . . . District Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 












friction lubricates 





Metallic soaps possess prope fe 
surprising and paradoxical than any oth s 


of chemical compounds. Some are excellent 






lubricants; some enormously increase frieti 


between surfaces spread with them. 


Although metallic soaps generally will burn, 


they are valuable flame retardants, 


A metallic soap may be the key which will open 


This book describes the individual soaps 
and notes their physical and chemical 
properties. It reviews their most impor- 


the way to solving your most troublesome indus- 


; . , , tant applications and suggests methods 
trial problem. Write the Mallinckrodt Chemical for their more effective use. A three-fold 

index affords quick reference according 
Works for a free copy of “METALLIC SOAPS,” to applications, properties, and individual 


compounds. It should be part of your tech- 


a booklet which outlines yesterday’s, today’s and nical library. Write for your copy today. 


perhaps tomorrow’s uses of this entire class of 


compounds. 


FINE CHEMICALS 


MALLINCKRODT | 62224 CHEMICAL WORKS 


80 Years of Service FP hk Chemical Users 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. + 72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 
CHICAGO ° PHILADELPHIA . LOS ANGELES 





- MONTREAL 
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Wain Office, Plant aud Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . 


Destributers 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 




















MAGNESIUM | 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


wal Producers of Maguesiam Salts from Sea Water 


22 © 1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
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Aero Lactonitril 





The versatility of lactonitrilet as an 
intermediate, due to its cyano and 
secondary hydroxyl groups, isof par- 
ticular interest to research chemists. 


It is an oily, pale-colored liquid, 


‘boiling at 182-184° C with slight 


decomposition, soluble in water and 
common polar organic solvents. It 
is insoluble in petroleum ether and 
carbon disulfide. 


A few of the typical reactions of 
potential value to manufacturers of 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, solvents, 
plasticizers, & surface active agents: 


With phosgene to form alpha- 
cyanoethyl carbonate— 


_ CH,-CH-CN 
| COCcI, Xo 
| 0” 
- CH,-CH-CN 
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With acetic anhydride to give alpha- 
cyanoethyl acetate— 


OH O-CO-CH, 

| (CH,CO),O | 
CH,-C-CN ———> CH,-C-CN 

| | 

H H 


With phosphorous pentachloride 
yielding alpha-chloro-propionitrile— 


OH Cl 
| PCI, | 
— —_—> — 
H H 
With diazomethane forming alpha- 
methoxypropionitrile— 
OH O-CHs 
| CH.N, | 


CH,-C-CN a CH,-C-CN 
| | 


H H 
Both lactonitrile and a number of 
its reaction products undergo 
many of the reactions characteristic 
of nitriles. 


Mailing the attached coupon will 
bring you further technical infor- 
mation and a research sample. Our 
technical representatives will be 
glad todiscuss with you thereactions 
of this interesting compound. 


r shntheiaiinnpesipheneeiimaaemianiniaiits eee 


Other available nitriles are— 
Glycolonitrile— HO-CH,-CN 
Ethylene cyanohydrin— 

HO-CH,-CH,-CN 
Isopropoxypropionitrile— 


Cit CH-O-CH,-CH,-CN 


Acrylonitrile— CH,=CH-CN 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


t Available in research quantities 


SAMPLE AND TECHNICAL DATA 


American Cyanamid Company 


Section ON, Synthetic Organic Chemicals Dept. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


[_] Send me sample of AERO Lactonitrile 


Name 


[_] Send technical data sheet 





Position 





Company. 





Address 





a 


























A LARGE PRODUCTION The increasing demand for tabletted and extruded 
CAPACITY catalysts finds Diamond-Harshaw ready with a large 
roduction capacity to meet expanding requirements. 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS panding req 
Harshaw pioneered in the development of tabletted 


and extruded catalysts, and is ready to supply you with preformed catalysts 
in a variety of sizes and shapes. 


If you have a catalyst problem, a discussion with us may be helpful. 


Preformed catalysts are manufactured by Diamond-Harshaw Co. 
We are exclusive sales agents. 


eg * HARSHA cHEMICAL 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PRODUCTS OF NATURE THAT CONSISTENTLY PROVIDE 
THE RIGHT ANSWERS TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 








EMPLOYED BY LEADING INDUSTRIES — IN SUCH VARIED USES AS: 


FOOD & DAIRY PRODUCTS TEXTILE PRINTING PASTES 

TOOTH PASTE HAND LOTIONS 

BOILER FEED WATER COMPOUNDS SULPHA DRUG OINTMENTS 

FACE LOTIONS SHAVING CREAM 
PHARMACEUTICAL EMULSIONS LATEX PRODUCTS 

PAPER BOARD SIZING AIRCRAFT ENGINE GASKETS 
WATER PAINTS DENTAL IMPRESSION COMPOUNDS 


AND INNUMERABLE OTHER APPLICATIONS 







Kelco Algins are consistently uniform — free of impurities — adjust- 
able to critical environment changes — highly economical. 


For detailed consideration of your problems — our technical department 
is entirely at your service. 





20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO-6 NEW YORK-5 LOS ANGELES-14 
Cable Address: KELCOALGIN— New York 


January, 1947 25 
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é MRUE) NOW AVAILABLE 
ee LOT QUANTITIES 


A HIGHLY REACTIVE INTERMEDIATE OFFERING 
NEW COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES 


4 
y. 


RESINS.“ As an intermediate in the preparation of polymerizable 
- monomers, and as a constituent of aldehyde resins 


a ; 5 : - ° 
INTERMEDIATES$*— As an intermediate in the synthesis of pharmaceuticals, heterocyclic 
p ring compounds, polybasic acids, diamines, alcohols, acetals, ete. 






AMONG THE HUNDREDS OF POSSIBLE REACTIONS ARE: 













Chlorination CH2= CH —CHO+Cl2 CH2Ci— CHCI— CHO (2,3-DICHLOROPROPIONALDEHYDE) 
OC2Hs5 
Acetal Formation CH2= CH—CHO+HCI+C2HsOH ——*> #CH2CI—CH2—CH (3-CHLORO- 1,1-DIETHOXYPROPANE) 
; Hac. chs 
a Amination CH2=CH—CHO+(CH3)2NH ——— N—CH2—CH= CH—NT (1,3-DIMETHYLAMINOPROPENE) 
. H3C7 CH3 
q He 
: . , nN 
Ring Formation CH2=CH—CHO+CH2=CH—CH=CH2 ————> ne CH-CHO ( TETRAHYDROBENZALDEHYDE) 
\ \ 
HC CH 
: wn 
~ 
CH2 = CH—CHO + NH3 ————> HC C-CH3 (P—PICOLINE) 42 
zz 





RO PE Rtl ES 
cH." y-cHO To members of the chemical industry who are interested 
ical formule 56.06 in its many potential uses, we offer trial lot quantities 
Chem i of Acrolein for use in the development and processing 
porecv'o" welds 0.84 of new commercial products. 
rovit bie The bifunctional Acrolein molecule is extremely 
specific 9 _-869 versatile. It can undergo an almost unlimited number 


point o¢ of reactions characteristic of both aldehydes and 
melting 52.7 activated olefinic bonds to form a variety of unusual 


pow compounds. Your investigation of these many 
Boiling possible reactions may afford new and profitable f 
colorless applications of this chemical. f 
we A request on your company letterhead will f 
{nflamme iy bring further technical information. ’ 
\coho ' 
goluble "© 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 ¢ 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Los Angeles « Houston + St. Louis « Chicago + Cleveland - Boston 





MEET 


We invite you to become acquainted with our 
the Hardesty Research Labs. 
The trend to Hardesty fatty acids and their 


star salesman... 


derivatives started when Hardesty technical ser- 
vice began demonstrating to manufacturers how 
they could save money by first consulting 
Hardesty on a new problem. The trend to 
Hardesty continues because of the acknowledg- 
ment that Hardesty is a dependable source of 
supply for. stearic acid, red oil, glycerine, fatty 
acids and their derivatives. Manufacturers have 
learned to rely upon Hardesty for quality in 
every product and uniformity in every shipment. 


HARDESTY PRODUCTS. STEARIC ACID @6 
RED OIL @ GLYCERINE @ STEARINE 
PITCH @ WHITE OLEINE @ HYDRO- 


GENATED FATTY ACIDS @ ANIMAL AND. 
VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 
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OUR STAR SALESMAN 


Hardesty products are made in various grades 
to meet the requirements of the chemical, cos- 
metic, soap, rubber and other industries. At 
present it is difficult to render the traditional 
Hardesty prompt service but if you have a prob- 
lem, present it to our Research Laboratory, and 
let its knowledge and experience go to work for 
you. W.C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Factories: 
Dover, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif; Toronto, 


Canada. 


HARDESTY 


COMPANY 
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Large stocks cart! 
permitting 
Uniformly high 


or better .- 


selenium and tellurium. 


* 


EXAS Guié 


75 E.45" Street ej 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 


‘ed at all times, 


prompt shipments .-- 


purity of 9912% 


Free of arsenic, 


SULPHUR 0. 


New York 17, NY. 


























U. s.1. resins Yes... U.S.I. resins are manufactured to meet the requirements of a 
wide variety of applications. The complete resin line is designed for 
use in protective coatings, inks... and for many specialty purposes. 

Technical information on the properties and applications of U.S.L. 


resins are yours for the asking. Just write or phone our office nearest 


your plant. 


The Complete Resin Line 


ESTER GUM — all types 

CONGO GUM — raw, fused and esterified 
AROPLAZ* — alkyds and allied materials 
AROFENE* — pure phenolics 

AROCHEM* — modified types 

NATURAL RESINS — all standard grades 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE TENNANT GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1797 


Unique in Their Widespread Activities 


. 1 . 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgow, S.W.2 
CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


we 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO., LTD. 
94 Royal Avenue, Belfast 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


o Be 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (EIRE), LTD. 
1-3 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
CHEMICALS, FERTILISERS, CEMENTS, COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


ao We 
C. TENNANT SONS & CO., LTD. 
4 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2 


CoEMICALS CALCIUM CARBIDE, PERROUS AND NON. 
ERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, FERTILISERS s'! aea 
SILICA SAND, WOOD PULP, RUBBER, PRODUC 


«Bs 
TENNANTS (LANCASHIRE), LTD. 
1 Booth Street, Manchester 2 


CHEMICALS, DRYSALTERIES, TANNING MATERIALS, RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


«6. 
PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Britannica Works, Waltham Abbey, Essex 
FERTILISERS, INSECTICIDES, DISINFECTANTS 


o Fe 
BARTER TRADING CORPORATION, LTD. 
14 Waterloe Place, London, S.W.1 


CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS FORMALDEHYDE, SYNTHETIC 
MENTS AND RESINS 


+ @. 
SYNTHITE, LTD. 
Rydevr’s Green, West Bromwich 


FORMALDEHYDE, PARAFORMALDEHYDE, ANTI-FREEZE, 
SOLVENTS 


oP. 
ADPRINT, LTD. 
6 Newman Street, London, W.1 
BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION, COLOUR PRINTING 


- 10. 
ASTROPLAX, LTD. 
143 York Road, Belfast 
FINISHING PLASTERS AND LYTOLL PARTITION 


~ fl. 
IRISH TAR DISTILLERS, LTD. 
Oriel Street, North Wall, Dublin 
TAR AND TAR BY-PRODUCTS, CREOSOTE 


« 3s 
MARINE AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, LTD. 
Albert Works, Greenland Street, Liverpeel 1 
SHIP CHANDLERS, BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS AND 
STOCKISTS 
« Se% 
SALERMO, LTD. 
14 Waterice Place, Lendon, S.W.1 
RETORTS FOR EXTRACTION OF OIL FROM OIL SHALES 
AND FOR LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 
14, 
VICTOR CEMENT CO, LE 
Glenconner Works, North Hillington, Glasgew, S.W.2 
CEMENTS 


« Ss 
AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, INC. 
18@ Madison Avenue, New York 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
« Bs 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstrew, New Yerk 
FORMALDEHYDE, INTERMEDIATES, PLASTICIZERS, 
AROMATICS 


BLOCKS 


. 17 . 
CHARLES TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. 
137 Wellington Street, West, Toronte 1 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


EACH OF THESE COMPANIES TRADES AS A_ SEPARATE UNIT 
The Tennant Group is represented by well introduced agents throughout the World. 


American-British Chemical Supplies, 1... 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone—AShland 4-2265 


Cable Address—Bisulphide, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — EXPORTERS 
“SINCE 1797” 


We Shall Be Glad to Advise You About Exports 


January, 1947 
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Beacon of Security 


Avoid the perils of uncertain sources; the uncharted reefs 
of little known brands. For over 35 years the “Natural” 
trade-mark on bag and barrel has stood for quality and 
service. Specify “Natural” and enjoy your vacation 
without worry. 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 
BICHROMATE OF POTASH 





“BUY CROW-MATES: 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


904 GARFIELD AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, N.J. 
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1947 Will Be Good 
by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY GENERALLY may be looking 
to 1947 with varying degrees of uncertainty and con- 
fusion, but makers of chemicals are preparing for 
their biggest peacetime year in history. How big, 
most of them admit, depends chiefly on labor. But if 
there is production, the feeling is that the goods will 
be sold. 

To give CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES readers the think- 
ing of leaders in the industry on this subject and not 
rely entirely on our own judgment, we went to the 
presidents of ten of the largest and most diversified 
American chemical companies and asked them four 
questions : 

1. About what percentage increase or decrease in 


overall production does your company expect in 1947 
as compared with 1946? 


Answers to this question showed 7 out of the 10 
companies planning on increases of from 5 to 50%. 
Three anticipated no change from 1946, and none 
foresaw a decrease in production for the year. As 
one president remarked, however, “This is anticipat- 
ing a strikeless year, which may be wishful thinking.” 
Several of those who predicted gains mentioned that 
1946 was not a capacity year because of shutdowns 
resulting from strikes. 

2. About what percentage increase or decrease in 
value of sales does your company expect in 1947? 

Here only two companies reported substantially no 
foreseeable change. The others forecast increases, 
again ranging from 5 to 50%. No company expected 
sharp price increases, however, while some appar- 
ently looked for scattered decreases to hold overall 
value of sales pretty much in line with production. 

3. About what percentage overall capacity increase 
is expected during 1947? 

All companies are planning on some expansion of 
capacity this year. The magnitudes of such expansion 
range from 5 to 30%. Spencer Brownell, Jr., as- 
sistant to Walter F. Carpenter, president of duPont, 
spoke for all when he said, “Our forecast on this point 
has been clouded by governmental controls on con- 
struction, shortages of building materials, and high 
construction costs.” Almost all mentioned that most 
of their 1947 expansion would not be effective until 
late in the year. 

4. Have you cut back or extended your expansion 
plans since January 1946, and by how much? 
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Seven companies said there had been no change in 
their planning. One reported, however, that its long 
range program had been increased about 50% in the 
course of the year. The remaining two reported de- 
creases in their programs, one by about 10%, the other 
“substantial.’’ Said one leading alkali producer, “We 
haven’t cut back expansion now under way but are 
tending to eliminate or delay new expansion until 
conditions become better for building.” Another alkali 
producer is rushing its programs to completion just 
as soon as possible. 


On the surface these answers may appear to be a bit 
on the optimistic side. There are plenty of indica- 
tions that growing consumer resistance to high prices 
will bring a general levelling-off in business activity. 
And in the past, chemical production has usually hit 
just about the same bumps as the general business 
curve. 

As has been pointed out many times, however, our 
economy is still far from “normal” in the sense of the 
prewar years. Over the coming year we may well 
witness the paradox of a lusty boom in one line and 
an old fashioned depression in another. In fact that 
seems almost certain as consumer buying becomes 
more selective. So that while we will probably see 
an easing of some demands for chemicals, it is just as 
probable that others will reach new heights. 

Another abnormal factor is that some of the new 
chemicals that were shelved during the war are just 
beginning to come into commercial production. These 
will swell chemical totals through creation of new 
markets. One large chemical company president 
whose firm plans an increase of 30% in overall capac- 
ity this year, added that this will be “mostly brought 
about by the installation of production capacity for 
new chemicals.” 

So while we certainly do not advocate throwing all 
caution to the winds, there seems ample basis for the 
belief that most manufacturers of chemicals should 
enjoy good business in 1947, 


An Encouraging Trend 

DESPITE THE ILLUSORY ARGUMENTS of the Nathan 
report, its appearance is welcomed by thoughtful per- 
sons. That approach to an effort to secure higher 
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wages is in sharp contrast to the method used by 
John L. Lewis, which Walter Lippmann describes as 
“seizing the government and the country by the throat 
and then, as they gasped for breath, telling them what 
he wanted.” The trend is in the right direction —RLT. 


Riches from the Obscure 

MEN IN GENERAL and scientists in particular are in- 
clined to scoff at the fairer sex because they are slaves 
to fashion. Those in authority decree that skirts, to 
take an example, shall be two inches longer, and im- 
mediately every woman in the country lets down her 
hems—or worse, buys a new wardrobe. 

Sut the thought occurs to us that scientists are 
srobably guilty of the same gregarious instinct. A 
certain field of investigation—such as_plastics—is 
opened up and becomes fashionable, and every labora- 
tory in the nation either jumps on the bandwagon or 
runs the risk of being labeled unprogressive. At the 
same time totally new fields, in which the prospects 
of immediate success are not so bright, are sadly 
neglected. 

More than a decade ago Professor B. S. Hopkins 
of the University of Illinois cited such an example. 
Many years before World War I, he said, the pres- 
ence of helium in Kansas natural gas was reported. 
“Academically interesting,’ everyone remarked, and 
promptly forgot about it. Along came the war and 
the need for a non-flammable lighter-than-air gas to 
replace hydrogen in balloons; someone remembered 
the helium in Kansas, and the Government erected a 
plant to separate the gas. Because no one had studied 
the separation of helium after its discovery, much time 
and money—and possibly lives—-were lost at a critical 
point in world history. 

A similar situation developed during the recent war. 
The progress of nuclear chemistry depended upon the 
separation of the uranium isotopes, which in turn de- 
pended upon winning and using uranium hexafluoride. 
In last month’s issue CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES reported 
the enormous strides in fluorine chemistry as a result 
of that project. Is it not very probable that atomic 
energy might have made an earlier debut, and at less 
cost, if the chemistry of fluorine had previously been 
investigated more thoroughly ? 

Some areas of chemical knowledge are so populated 
with explorers that a newcomer can hardly find stand- 
ing room; others are as unknown as the wastes of 
Antarctica. If perchance some group of research 
workers is willing to forego the easy companionship 
of the crowd and strike out in the unfashionable and 
unpopular fields, who can tell but what useful treas- 


ures may be discovered? The rewards may not lie 





so close at hand, but no one who looks about him—at 
the silicone, synthetic fiber and synthetic detergent 
industries, for example, and remembers their status 
a decade ago—will deny that they are lucrative-— 
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Have You Ever Tried To Do Business 

With Your Company? 

HAVE YOU EVER TRIED TO PLACE AN ORDER with your 
company, obtain delivery dates or technical informa- 
tion? If not, you might be interested in a recent 
experience of ours which illustrates a condition we 
encounter all too frequently. 

Almost daily we receive inquiries here at CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES from readers wanting to know who makes 
such-and-such a chemical, piece of equipment, or con- 
tainer. We always do our utmost to answer these 
questions and to place the inquirer in contact with 
suppliers. 

Last month one such letter reached our desk. The 
writer sought a source of supply for a chemical (which 
must remain nameless because there are only three 
U. S. makers). The information he provided was 
explicit; his bank rating was A-1; his needs approxi- 
mated $60,000 worth per year over a long term. The 
inquiry came from abroad, but from a country where 
currency and markets are stable. 

The chemical itself is not readily available, but it 
is not seriously short. A few years ago it was a 
drug on the market, and it is possible that it will be 
again before too long. So we decided to telephone 
the three manufacturers so that they could follow up 
directly on the proffered business. 

After patiently explaining our needs to the tele- 
phone operator at the first company, we were switched 
to three different departments. In each case a girl 
answered who knew nothing about the chemical. 
Number four did, however. She told us brightly— 
and stridently—that Mr. Sam-yull looked after such 
matters. He was out. Perhaps we could call him 
some time. Take a message? Oh, no. Mr. Sam-yull 
was pretty busy. 

Number two yielded us about as much satisfaction. 
The girl to whom we were referred told us bluntly 
that “there is nothing doing on that stuff now.” 
Were they in production? “TI guess so, it is in this 
here catalog—but there is nothing doing on it now.” 

3ut at the third company we were connected im- 
mediately with a man who knew his company’s busi- 
ness. He outlined the market position, suggested they 
could ship limited quantities at once and, knowing 
the end use, could also provide an alternative for 
the nonce. 

We don’t say that most chemical companies fall 
into the category of the first mentioned. But we fear 
that too many do. Too often a company has well- 
organized, efficient sales and advertising departments, 
but harbors inefficient, incompetently-staffed order 
desks. Telephone inquiries and letters are handled 
poorly. Good will is butchered; business is lost. 

Perhaps this does not apply to your organization. 
But there is a simple way of finding out. The next 
time you are outside drop a nickel in the telephone 
and call your company. Try to place an order or 
obtain some reliable information—WAJ. 
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Davison 


- Silica Gel 


AND SELECTIVE ADSORPTION 


The basic principles involved : 
Definite relationships exist between 
adsorbents and materials adsorbed. 


Under any particular set of conditions, 
each adsorbent exhibits a definite capacity 
and tenacity toward each respective ad- 
sorbate (the material adsorbed). 


When a mixture of adsorbates contacts 
an adsorbent surface SELECTIVE 
ADSORPTION occurs. 


No one adsorbent will function in an ideal manner in 
all operations, BUT the specific nature of Davison 
silica gel adsorbents can be controlled over wide ranges 
and thereby will find applications where constant qual- 
ity is required. 


Silica gel is structurally complex and the specific 
SURFACE and PHYSICAL properties depend on each 
phase of its manufacture. 


Davison, through years of experience and research, 
has developed definite controls for every step in the 
manufacture of 


Davison Silica Gel 


The Davison Chemical Corporation welcomes inquiries relating to specific gels for selective adsorption work. 
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Anti-freeze from 


This arrangement of pipes and valves is 
known in the oil and gas industry as a “‘Christ- 
mas tree.”’ The “Christmas tree”’ is at the 
head of the well and controls the flow of oil and 
gas as it comes out of the ground. 

There’s a close connection between ‘‘Christ- 
mas trees” and the Nor’way* Anti-Freeze that 
is keeping countless automobile radiators from 
freezing this winter. For Nor’way is produced 
from methanol which Commercial Solvents 
makes by processing natural gas. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Christmas Trees 


Other synthetic processes are employed by 
CSC in the production of formaldehyde, am- 
monia, and the versatile nitroparaffins. By 
biological processes, CSC makes many other 
products, such as alcohol, butanol, acetone, 
riboflavin, and penicillin. 

With these two processes .. . and the men 
who know how to use them . .. Commercial 
Solvents is producing an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of chemicals essential to industrial needs. 


(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Corporation 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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Furnaces for the formation of metal hydride are shown at the right of the bank of gas meters. 
vessels carrying the solid reactants is transferred by mechanical means to the series of racks at the right for cooling before discharge. 
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After completion of the reaction, the 


Large Scale Production of METAL HYDRIDES 


And their uses in chemical and metallurgical operations 


by HERMAN W. ZABEL, Engineering Editor, Chemical Industries 


IN NINE YEARS, commercial production of metal hydrides has increased 


from a few pounds to several tons a day. Thus far the materials have found 


their principal use in the metallurgical field, but they have many unique 


properties which should prove of value to the chemical industry. 


INE years ago Metal Hydrides Inc. 

was formed with the financial back- 

ing of Ventures, Ltd. to exploit the results 
of work initiated by Dr. P. P. Alexander 
on the preparation of pure metals by use 
of metal hydrides.1 Since that time about 
25 commercially used patents* have been 
issued to Dr. Alexander and his asso- 


ciates, expanding the company’s scope of 





* Although the original patent was assigned 
to the General Electric Co., Metal Hydrides Inc. 
has a permanent exclusive license. 
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operation into other fields such as the 
manufacture of various metal hydrides, 
nitrides and master alloys. Coincidentally, 
the number of employees has grown from 
two to 80. 

The company’s largest volume product 
today is calcium hydride. This material 
is used principally for the preparations of 
various pure metals and master alloys 
where it serves as a reducing agent for 
difficultly reducible refractory oxides. The 
pure metals can be used for the syntheses 


of various metal nitrides, which are ex- 
pected to find use as refractory materials. 

According to the Smyth report? Metal 
Hydrides Inc. is listed as one of the 
original suppliers of uranium metal to the 
Manhattan Project. Actually, the uranium 
metal used in the construction of the 
first experimental pile in Chicago, which 
proved the practicability of the production 
of atomic energy from uranium, was sup- 
plied by this organization. 

One war use of calcium hydride, for 
the generation of hydrogen for meteoro- 
logical and antenna-supporting balloons 
for the Signal Corps and other divisions 
of the Army and Navy, necessitated the 
construction of a plant capable of pro- 
ducing 16,000 pounds per day. Approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 pounds of this product 
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was produced in a period of about 20 
months. 


CALCIUM HYDRIDE 


Calcium hydride is a salt-like com- 
pound which differs from other hydrides 
such as those of titanium and zirconium 
which are not compounds in the true elec- 
tronic sense. They are structural com- 
pounds whose composition is determined 
by the number of atoms substituted in the 
original crystal lattice. It is possible to 
produce such hydrides ranging from those 
containing an infinitesimal percentage of 
hydrogen up to those containing stoichio- 
metric quantities. 

The process for making calcium hy- 
dride is typical of that used to make other 
metal hydrides. Only minor changes in 
the equipment being used and in the 
processing conditions are required to per- 
mit the preparation of many other hydrides 
such as those of titanium, zirconium, 
tantalum, barium, etc. 

Calcium hydride is produced by the 
direct combination of elemental hydrogen 
of over 99.5% purity with, preferably, a 
very pure form of metallic calcium. In 
the reaction the temperature is held at 
400° C. by gas heating for about twenty 
minutes, after which time the metal pot 
containing the reactants is transferred to a 
holder. It is allowed to cool in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen to a temperature below 
200° C before discharging into the atmo- 
sphere. Storage is in a sealed steel drum. 
The overall cycle is about four hours per 
batch of 200 pounds. The reaction is 
exothermic and the heat of the reaction 
is controlled by regulating the rate of 
hydrogen flow. The yield is essentially 
quantitative. 

The present plant was constructed for 
the OSRD and Army Signal Corps but 
has since been purchased by Metal 
Hydrides Inc. 

In its original operation the process em- 
ployed metallic calcium imported from 
France which was produced by the elec- 
trolysis of calcium chloride. When the 
war shut off this supply, the Electro- 
metallurgical Corp., a division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., became the 
source of supply, furnishing metallic cal- 
cium produced by the electrolysis of cal- 
cium chloride. The French material had 
been obtained for 65 cents per pound plus 
a 25% import duty, as it was being pro- 
duced where hydroelectric power was very 
cheap. 

The previously noted large demands of 
the Army and Navy made it necessary to 
obtain a greatly increased supply of 
metallic calcium. This was done by taking 
over a large number of furnaces at a 
DPC plant that had been making metallic 
magnesium by the Pidgeon process, the 
high vacuum high-temperature distillation 
of the metal from a mixture of magnesia 
and ferrosilicon. These furnaces were 
changed over to produce calcium by the 
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WHERE CALCIUM HYDRIDE 
MAY BE USED 


Reduction of inorganic materials. 

a. The hydride process for reduc- 
tion of refractory metal oxides, e.g., 
ZrOzg and TiOz. 

b. Reduction of alkali metal halides, 
e.g., KF and NaCl. 

c. Reduction of AgF and ZnF2 

d. Reduction of NO or Noe to Ca 
nitride. 

e. Partial reduction of non-metallic 
oxides such as BeO3 and SiOz. 


Reduction of organic materials. 

a. Reduction of diolefins by CaHgs 
and superheated steam. 

b. Catalyst for hydrogenation of 
nitrobenzene to azoxybenzene or nitro- 
sobenzene. 

c. Catalyst for hydrogenation of di- 
benzofuran to biphenyl. 


As a drying agent (super-drying). 
a. Drying of transformer oil. 
b. Reconditioning dry cleaning fluid. 
c. Drying Grignard ether. 
d. Drying furnace atmospheres. 
e. Drying paint oil. 
f. Drying plastic monomers. 
As a condensing agent. 
a. Aldol condensations. 
b. Claisen condensations. 
c. Metallation of acetoacetic ester. 
Miscellaneous organic applications. 
a. Preparation of alcoholates. 











high vacuum high-temperature distillation 
of metallic calcium from a mixture of lime 
and secondary aluminum. This plant was 
operated by the New England Lime Co. at 
Canaan, Conn.,° permitting the sale of 
calcium metal for 75 cents per pound. 
All operations at present are utilizing 
the surplus stocks of metallic calcium re- 
maining at the end of the war. What 


will happen when these are gone is still 
a matter of conjecture. However, another 
cheaper process has been developed for the 
production of an impure form of calcium 





Cast zirconium (left) and titanium (right) metals as produced by the Hydride Process. 


material as shown is approximately half size. 


hydride.* Here a solid material contain- 
ing about 42% calcium hydride is produced, 
the balance being magnesium oxide, from 
a reaction mixture containing essentially 
a stoichiometric ratio of magnesium metal 
and lime. The lime is produced by the 
calcination of calcium hydroxide. 

In operation, the lime and magnesium 
are briquetted and the briquettes heated 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen to about 
400° C. The product of this reaction is 
extremely porous and as yet no way has 
been found for the separation of the two 
reaction products, calcium hydride and 
magnesium oxide. 

The above-noted process can produce 
by far the cheapest calcium hydride if one 
is willing to accept the dilution with mag- 
nesium oxide. It is estimated that if the 
process were to be installed for a plant 
producing several tons per day of prod- 
uct that a cost approaching 25 cents per 
pound (100% basis) might be expected. 
The present price of calcium hydride pre- 
pared from calcium metal and hydrogen 
is 90 cents per pound, although if it be- 
comes necessary to go to the more costly 
electrolytic calcium, such a price may 
prove to be uneconomical. 

The commercial grade of calcium hy- 
dride produced by the direct interaction of 
hydrogen and calcium oxide contains ap- 
proximately 98% CaHg. It is gray, due to 
traces of nitride and reduced metal, and 
resembles calcium carbide in color. A 
barely perceptible odor of acetylene is 
noticeable whereveft the material is ex- 
posed. The principal impurity is metallic 
magnesium when thermal calcium is used. 
Traces af carbon, iron, nitrogen and sili- 
con are also present. There are no major 
impurities in the electrolytic material, 
iron and alkali metals being the most im- 
portant. 

If the humidity is not excessive, calcium 
hydride may be crushed and ground in 
an open mortar without hazard. Signifi- 
cant quantities of alkali metal hydride, 
when may occasionally ignite 
upon vigorous grinding. For metallurgical 
uses the product is generally crushed to 
a 10-mesh powder, although it can be 
to specifications. Storage precau- 
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tions are similar to those for calcium 
carbide. 

Its use during the War depended on its 
ability to release large quantities of hy- 
drogen upon contact with water by the 
reaction 


CaH2 + 2H20 — > 2He + Ca(OH)e 


This reaction is strongly exothermic, and 
a container of the moistened material will 
generate enough heat to char wood. 

The hydrogen released by contacting 
CaHe with water has no more reducing 
action than ordinary molecular hydrogen, 
but the hydrogen which is released by 
heating to above 600° C. has a very strong 
reducing action. This latter fact is util- 
ized in the reduction of such difficultly re- 
ducible oxides as titanium, zirconium, etc., 
with calcium hydride. 


METAL PRODUCTION 


A most important use of calcium hy- 
dride at the present time is as a reducing 
agent for refractory metal oxides or 
mixtures of these oxides. Use of a mix- 
ture of oxides permits the preparation of 
master alloys for use where powder metal- 
lurgy techniques are ordinarily impos- 
sible, such as in the preparation of vari- 
ous chromium alloys. 

Ordinarily in attempting to prepare 
chromium alloys from mechanical mix- 
tures of the metal powders, the chromium 
particle oxidizes and makes the mixture 
extremely difficult to alloy by sintering. 
The 100-300 mesh powders produced by 
reduction with CaHo are true alloys and 
greatly simplify the sintering operation. 

The reaction of the calcium hydride and 
the metal oxide takes place at 600-800° C. 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen in the same 
furnaces used for the production of hy- 
drides. If the metal is the desired prod- 
uct, cooling takes place in a high vacuum, 
whereas if the hydride is desired the at- 
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mosphere of hydrogen remains. Nitride 
production can also be carried out in 
the same iurnace, requiring only the sub- 
stitution of an atmosphere of nitrogen 
during the cooling period. 

The product leaves the furnace as a 
mixture of lime and metal. The lime 
content is removed with very dilute acid, 
usually HCl, although acetic and other 
acids are used depending on the metal 
being produced at the time. 
ing action is carried out in large rotary 
rubber-lined cylindrical vessels similar to 
a ball mill in appearance. 

These metal products are unique in that 
particle has fused, producing a 
series of discrete spherical particles. Such 
particles are particularly amenable to 
metallurgical processing’, 
much as they are more stable than metal 
powders prepared by other means. 

Metal powders now being used include 
titanium-nickel alloys for use in the prepa- 
ration of permanent magnets, zirconium 
and zirconium hydride as a “getter” in 
the manufacture of radio tubes, formation 
of master alloys such as the 28% T 72% 
Cu alloy used to add titanium to non- 
ferrous alloys for porosity reduction. A 
zirconium-lead alloy is a most excellent 
pyrophoric material and promises to be 
of use in the manufacture of flints for 
cigarette lighters. 


This leach- 


every 
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CHEMICAL USES 

Although calcium hydride first 
prepared in 1891, contemporary knowledge 
of this unique materjal is rather meager. 
Aside from the preparation of metals it 
is also capable of acting as a reducing 
agent towards a wide variety of mate- 
rials as in the production of nitroso and 
azoxybenzene from nitrobenzene and as a 
catalyst for the reduction of ethylene®. 
It is of interest here to note that the cal- 
cium hydride catalyst was not poisoned 


was 





During the War the hydrogen for production of metal hydrides was produced in the electro- 


lytic cells pictured above. 
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This building is now being transformed into a research laboratory. 


by sulfur compounds as is the case for 
the majority of hydrogenation catalysts. 

Sulfur in practically any state of com- 
bination is reduced to sulfide? by calcium 
hydride. This property has been used in 
the determination of the 
of oils. 

Calcium hydride can also act as a mod- 
erately 


sulfur content 


powerful condensing agent for 
If the 
reactions are carried on at higher tem- 
peratures there is a complete dehydration 
of the resultant hydroxy compound, lead- 
ing to x, 8, unsaturated ketones or esters. 

One advantage of calcium hydride over 
the conventional alkali catalyst is that it 
is a mild reagent which generally does not 
cause repetitive condensations with their 
attendant resin-formation. Another is that 
it may be used wherever aqueous or alco- 
holic 


certain aldol-type condensations. 


solutions are to be avoided. 


DRYING 

Calcium hydride promises to be of great 
value as a “super-drying” agent for the 
complete removal of water from a wide 
variety of materials. It is reported to 
remove water more completely than either 
sodium metal or phosphorus pentoxide. 
Further, the reaction is irreversible and 
will proceed to completion over a wide 
temperature range. 

A possible use is in the drying of trans- 
former oils. Here it possesses the advan- 
tage of not only removing water but many 
other deleterious components such as al- 
cohols, phenols, aldehydes, ketones and 
mercaptans. Other suggested uses are for 
the drying of ether used in Grignard re- 
actions and many other organic materials 
which do not react with calcium hydride. 


ZIRCONIUM HYDRIDE 


Zirconium hydride is prepared by re- 
action and 
hydride and is used as an intermediate in 
the preparation of a Zr-Mg master alloy. 
This is added to magnesium for grain 
refinement and 
Zirconium hydride finds a fur- 
ther use as a “getter” in the manufacture 
of radio tubes and in the preparation of 
master alloys with copper and nickel. 


of zirconium oxide calcium 


increased corrosi mm re- 


sistance. 
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FOR BOSSES ONLY 


by ERNEST N. MAY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


WHAT COMPANIES CAN EXPECT from their young professional men 


depends to a large degree on what treatment these men receive from the 


people above them. Mr. May voices some of the things that are on the 


minds of many of the younger men in the chemical field and suggests what 


can be done about them. 


HE CHEMICAL industry prides 
j pe quite properly, on being in the 
forefront of industrial progress. It has 
gone farther and faster in the quantity, 
quality and variety of its products than 
almost any other industry. It is continu- 
ally looking for new things to benefit 
mankind. It is logical, therefore, that it 
should take the lead in examining and, 
where necessary, changing habits which 
lend too much credence to a recently pub- 
licized charge that today’s technical men 
lack “the will to win” (CHEMICAL [NpUs- 
TRIES Feb. 1946 p. 237). 

Immediately one asks, “the will to win 
what”? The answer is comprised of sev- 
eral elements, the proportions of which 
will vary with different individuals at the 
same time and with the same individuals 
at different times. These elements are (a) 
financial success; (b) a genuinely whole- 
hearted feeling of accomplishment in a 
task well done, as measured by promotion 
and the confidence of one’s superiors; (c) 
professional recognition. 

Surely these are neither new nor con- 
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troversial goals, and one would think that 
of all industrial fields the chemical indus- 
try would offer the best chance of achiev- 
ing them. It does. Nevertheless, top 
managements even in this industry can 
afford to examine their own organization 
habits and policies if their industry is to 
continue to lead in the future as it has in 
the past. 


FEW CAN SPEAK BLUNTLY 


It is not the purpose of this paper to 
belittle the admittedly marvelous accom- 


plishments of the past and present, nor to 
criticize aimlessly for the sake of a few 
words in print, but rather to try to ex- 
plain to those who are in positions to do 
something the reactions and feelings of 
many younger technical men in the indus- 
try today. Very few, if any, can speak 
bluntly enough, and even if they could 
there is every likelihood that they would 
be accused of merely trying to feather 
their own nests and would be dismissed 
as impudent meddlers. 

As usual, it is the little things that seem 
to count, the little things that top and 
near-top management is “too busy” to pay 
much attention to, or is too deeply im- 
mersed in contrary habits to consider that 
rational persons could be affected by such 
trivia. 

With respect to element (a), financial 
success, there is the already recognized 
sad state wherein wage rates for hourly 
workers have gone so high that they are 
actually higher than technical men can 
expect to reach at their salary rates for 
six years after they enter industry. This 
is a matter of great concern to many men 
just starting out. Management has a 
beautiful chance to move fast and_ posi- 
tively before worse happens. On _ the 
whole, however, technical men can look 
forward, in theory at least, to very well- 
paid jobs. The “in theory” qualification is 
inserted in recognition of (1) the high 
casualty rate that operates over a number 
of years as any 500 potential candidates 
for executive jobs filter down to 10, and 
(2) the operation of the income tax laws. 

Item (1) is a natural process which 
everyone understands and on which he 
takes his gamble. There is nothing any- 
one can do about it except soften the 
gradual disappointments by observing the 
suggestions made later in other connec- 
tions. 

As for item (2), when most of the 
current generation of management started 
(and when many had already arrived) a 
$100,000 job was practically that. Today 
it is a $38,000 job and on inflated dollars 
at that. There is nothing anyone can do 
single-handedly about this tax situation, 
but it does put a real ceiling on the finan- 
cial reward to which the up-coming men 
can aspire. To that extent it reduces in- 
centive. In other words, regardless of 
social justice, there no longer is the 
opportunity to accumulate wealth that 
existed until the last 20 years; conse- 
quently, the urge to do so is less and com- 
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imply that they fit the chemical in- 
dustry more than any other industry. 
“My only purpose in presuming to 
speak for those who cannot speak for 
themselves,” he writes, “is to try to 
help the members of chemical com- 
pany managements who are now doing 
a good job to do a better one.”— 
Editor. 
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pensation must be sought in other ways. 

Some methods management can use 
to provide such additional compensation 
are discussed later. 


A FEELING OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


In element (b), the feeling of accom- 
plishment, lie the greatest chances for 
improvement. Also, therein lie the seeds 
of much more aggravated helplessness in 
the future than in the past. This aggrava- 
tion is bound to come because all industry 
is being forced by economics into larger 
and larger units. 
more bureaucracy and more dictatorship 
in management. Everyone bewails the 
evils of bureaucracy and dictatorship in 
Washington and elsewhere, but how many 
make a sincere effort to 


This inevitably means 


see that these 
curses do not penetrate below them in 
their own organization? A group of 25 
can be more thoroughly dominated and 
their daily lives made more thoroughly 
miserable by a petty tyrant in the corner 
office (aided by the “virtuous” aloofness 
of the next above) than can a group of 
2,500 or 25,000. Standing on a _ haloed 
pedestal, shrouded in assumed blindness, 
does not relieve one of responsibility for 
happenings within his jurisdicton. The 
point to remember is that the smaller 
bosses take their cues from those above, 
and if persecution is permitted at the top 
it lessens very little and may well increase 
on the way down. 

This fact is important because the vast 
proportion of technical men do work and 
will increasingly continue to work in divi- 
sions and sections of the constantly ex- 
panding large units. Hence, the sooner 
steps are taken to alleviate and minimize 
the human consequences of centralization 
the better for all concerned. 

The most important thing that can be 
done toward encouraging a feeling of ac- 
complishment and progress is to establish 
a_ well-recognized and well-understood 
system of retirement. There are essen- 
tially only two things that stand in the 
way of realizing such a system, and they 
are the selfishness and egotism of the 
incumbents who, in most cases, must do 
the establishing of the new system. Let 
anyone who may be shocked at that asser- 
tion examine critically any specific case 
with which he is familiar. 

Without such a system, human nature 
being what it is, a few men sitting tight 
can block for much too long the advance- 
ment, the encouragement, the feeling of 
accomplishment, and even the self respect 
of dozens or more under them on an or- 
ganization chart. By keeping a certain 
amount of circulation through the top, 
no one crowd carries the load too long 
and those underneath are encouraged be- 
cause they see the way is really open— 
not tightly plugged until someone has a 
stroke or dies. 

The excuse for staying is usually that 
one’s associates urge continuance because 
“no one else is available.” After everyone 
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scratches everyone else’s back the circle 
is complete and impregnable while the 
pot boils below. 

The excuse itself is a double barreled 
indictment. Management’s first duty is to 
train subordinates to qualify for promo- 
tion; consequently, to have no one avail- 
able is a reflection on those responsible. 
It also is a slur on any number of hard 
working, loyal people of long service who 
have helped make the organization suc- 
Too often one would be led to 
believe that all the competent people have 
been found and placed, that satisfactory 
succession is too much to be hoped for. 


cessful. 


This is palpably false. If any proof were 
needed it lies in the superb performance 
turned in during the war by probably a 
million young American boys who had 
thrust upon them responsibilities far be- 
yond anything they ever expected and far 
beyond anything industry can ever de- 
mand. Youth will accept responsibility 
and in most cases will justify it. If this 

















‘““. . one would be led to believe 
that all the competent people have 
been found and placed.” 


were not true the human race would have 
died out with the death of the first tribe’s 
first chief. 

Management owes it to itself, to its 
organization, and to its respective home 
lives, to serve and get out before it is too 
late to enjoy the fruits of a well-earned 
rest and before the organization beneath 
has stagnated and lost both interest and 
ambition in everything but holding on 
to a job. 

The very lack of movement at the top 
can and usually does accentuate unneces- 
sarily the aforementioned evils of bureau- 
cracy and dictatorship. It is in the recog- 
nition and correction of these that the 
greatest and probably the cheapest strides 
can be made toward giving subordinates 
the highest possible measure of the feeling 
of accomplishment, of esprit de corps, and, 
in short, of fine morale. This, after all, 
is the essence of “the will to win.” 


FINANCIAL RECOGNITION 


Next to establishing an effective retire- 
ment system the most important step is 
a stock participation 


plan. Everyone 


knows what this is and how several types 
are set up and operate. The only weak- 
ness in some of them is that the men down 
the line can never understand the logic of 
piling more and more salary and stock on 
relatively few already very well-heeled 
individuals who simply turn around on the 
15th of each March and pass along 80- 
90% of their total compensation to the 
Internal Revenue Collector. The conten- 
tion is that the same amount of company 
money would produce far more incentive 
and do more real good for the company if 
a greater proportion were distributed at 
the bottom of the list, either by broaden- 
ing the field of participation or by lessen- 
ing the spread between the amounts re- 
ceived by those at the top and those at 
the bottom of the list. 

Third in this category is not only a real 
vacation plan on paper but a 
endorsement of it by 


whole- 
manage- 
ment, both in precept and example. There 
are four things to be gained: (1) non- 
taxable compensation for the individual; 
(2) the obvious benefits of and 
recreation to the individual and_ his 
family; (3) the benefits to the company of 
having the individual out of the way long 
enough so that his subordinates will have 
an opportunity to meet and discuss prob- 
lems with superiors whom they otherwise 
would never know in that way—in other 
words, to stand on their own feet and 
demonstrate to themselves and to their 
bosses what they. can or cannot do suc- 
cessfully ; (4) the first-hand opportunity 
it would give the bosses to size up their 
second and third line men and not be 
forced into taking others’ opinions of them 
—opinions which may or may not be 
biased for good or poor reasons. 

A suggested basis for the vacation plan 
is at least 3 weeks a year for all personnel 
above a current salary level of, say, $300 
a month—or with 5 years’ service, or 
both—the weeks to be taken in sequence 
or split at the employee’s option and at 
the season of his option. None of this is 
too generous. 

The plan should be enforced. No super- 
ambitious iron man should be allowed to 
discourage others’ vacations or to refuse 
to leave on his own. 

Another and infinitely important addi- 
tion to the vacation plan is that as service 
and responsibility increase, then by all 
means increase the vacation allowance on 
a graduated scale up to retirement. This 
will not only have the advantages noted 
above but also will give the top men who 
are carrying the real load more time to 
relax and enjoy themselves while they 
can, as well as accustom them to taking 
time off, learning what to do with it and 
cushioning themselves so when they do 
retire they (and their friends and rela- 
tives) can enjoy the retirement instead of 
fretting and sweating around the house 
because there is no office to go to and no 
telephone to answer. 

Still another idea is to be sympathetic 
toward a request for leave of absence 


hearted 


rest 
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without pay, if frequency and length of 
time are not unreasonable. So far, the 
habit almost universally is to frown upon 
the very thought. However, in point of 
fact and always provided the privilege is 
not abused, there is no good reason why a 
man with long service, holding a respon- 
sible position, should be prevented by 
sheer custom from taking advantage of 
one of those too rare opportunities to 
indulge himself and his family in a trip 
they would like to take. Yet, such is the 
case. Too often men believe they cannot 
take the time—not because they really 
believe the job will suffer but because 
they want to be on hand every time the 
boss calls them. 

The change of heart must come from 
the very top, however. As long as the 
head man prides himself on not having 
taken a vacation in twenty years, and 
secretly regards as equivalent to pilfering 
the till any suggestion that one of his 
colleagues or subordinates once in six or 
seven years stretch a vacation (without 
pay), there will be no change. 

Quantitatively, this phase of the whole 
subject is not important, but it is one 
more cheap way in which the present 
generation of salaried employees can get 
a little more out of life, have a little more 
to look forward to. It just does not make 
sense for policy to condone semi-annual 
periods each of a couple of weeks off 
(with pay) for “sickness,” perhaps from 
a spree, for one man and refuse another 
man, perhaps twice in a lifetime, two 
months to travel for sheer pleasure (with- 
out pay). 


THE RIGHT ATMOSPHERE 


The last factor in accomplishment and 
pride of job, and the most difficult not 
only to analyze but also to deal with, is 





























“...a few men sitting tight can 
block for much too long the ad- 
vancement of dozens under them.” 


that intangible thing called atmosphere. 
In some companies, departments, and divi- 
sions the atmosphere is fine. One senses it 
instinctively and quickly. In others it is 
rotten. One senses that instinctively, too. 
Unfortunately, sensing it is only the be- 
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ginning; the trick is to prevent it or to 
eradicate it. Again it is the little things 
that count—the little things reflected in 
attitude toward one’s colleagues and, par- 
ticularly, subordinates. “Sure, we know; 
that is ABC,” someone will say. Many 
do ; some practice it; but far too many are 
so busy looking out for themselves that 
they do not care to know. They are the 
ones who cause employees to lag in their 
morale—in their “will to win.” They are 
the primary evils of bureaucracy inherent 
in growth and size. 

Top management has a real responsi- 
bility and a most difficult task in select- 
ing for promotion and retaining in big 
jobs those who can do the main job and 
simultaneously create loyal and hopeful 
employees beneath them. Doing the job 
even a shade better perhaps and leaving a 
wake of stomach ulcers, broken hearts and 
cowed employees will not be good enough. 
It is men, not mice, who will carry every 
enterprise through the years to come, and 
men are not bred by converting them into 
animated sounding boards, puppets, and 
paper shufflers. 

It takes real broadmindedness and 
patience to give the other fellow much 
latitude when one is responsible for ac- 
tions statements. Yet, that is the 
test of true leadership. With care and 
coaching it develops worthwhile subordi- 
nates, well fitted to carry on in the boss’s 
absence, happy over the conviction they 
are doing a job themselves rather than 
being always wet nursed. It is the only 
fair deal for the stockholders who are 
presumably paying executives well to 
look after their interests 

To be specific, and allowing the chips to 
fall where they may, these comments are 
amplified : 

It should always be remembered that, 
as an Act of Congress cannot make an 
officer into a gentleman, neither can a 
Resolution of the Board, nor can it endow 
a man with infallible judgment, with per- 
fect grammar and English usage, with 
infinite wisdom in just how to do every- 
thing the one right way. 

Forgetting that simple and obvious 
truth is responsible for many of the un- 
fortunate mistakes made in dealing with 
subordinates. It is responsible for add- 
ing to red tape and for destroying initia- 
tive in the very persons who should be 
encouraged. 

There are outlined below for emphasis 
some general examples of actions which 
persons in authority should forevér avoid 
in themselves if they are going to merit 
the confidence of their organizations and 
individual employees and make large 
scale employment units pleasant places in 
which to work. These examples are not 
dreamed up. 

Beware of: 

1. Being a “show-off” or a brag- 
gart, even in little ways. No. person 
exposed to them likes them; remember 
that the truly bigger the man, the less 
the ostentation. 


and 

















A liberalized vacation plan is 
one way of providing additional 
tax-free compensation. 


2. Being sarcastic. This is mild 
cruelty, unworthy of authority and 
builds up seething dislike. 

3. Repeating instructions 4 or 5 
times at one sitting. This is insulting 
the intelligence of the listener. If once 
or twice is not enough, get someone 
else for whom it would be. 

4. Quibbling over phraseology when 
legality is not the issue—sometimes 
even when it is. This quibbling destroys 
initiative, self confidence, and consumes 
a lot of time and paper. Give the other 
fellow the benefit of the doubt rather 
than try to impress your particular style 
or choice of words. One ridiculous case 
comes to mind in which it was forbid- 
den to use the editorial “we,” yet when 
the author of that dictum wrote one of 
his rare reports he used “we” eleven 
times in one paragraph. In another case, 
two tip-top men argued back and forth 
periodically for days over whether a 
hanging preposition was good English; 
one struck it out, the other put it in, 
with fancy retypings and pushings up 
and down the organization in between. 

5. Pretending to know everything 
that goes on below. That is just bluff 
and fools no one except the pretender. 

6. Expecting a subordinate to know 
everything that goes on beneath him 
and assuming he is stupid because upon 
occasion he may bring an expert with 
him. The easiest thing in the world is 
to push the details of an oral question- 
ing to the point where an honest man 
will say “I don’t know.” Neither gen- 
erals nor colonels are supposed to pull 
triggers. Do not be irascible when one 
of them has enough sense not to try. 

7. Being afraid to let an assistant 
be an assistant and take care of every- 
thing he can. When “absent” from the 
office, stay absent; keep away from the 
long distance phone and give him a 
chance. 

8. Using an assistant only to open 
doors; to carry brief cases; to do the 
uninteresting and disagreeable chores. 
Get an office boy or personal servant 
who can do those jobs better and cheap- 
er for the company. 
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9. Damning to others those beneath 
you. If the latter are not good enough 
to support, get others who are; don’t 
expect loyalty if you don’t give it. 

10. Trying to avoid criticism by 
passing it below to the shoulders of 
one who cannot defend himself—either 
because he will never be given the op- 
portunity to do so or because, if he is, 
with his job or future at stake, he will 
not dare to speak freely. This trick is 
pure cowardice and news of it spreads 
underneath like wild fire. Unfortunate- 
ly it usually pays off, a fact which 
makes it very tempting. 

11. Expecting subordinates to cover 
up for you when company matters are 
at issue; nobody wants to tattletale, but 
neither does he want to lie or otherwise 
violate his own honor and 
responsibility to the company which is, 
in the last analysis, paying his salary. 
Personal loyalty has its limits. 

12. Being taken in by “apple polish- 
ers.” They are most difficult to detect ; 
flattery is every man’s Achilles heel and 
the more influential he is the more he 
is exposed to it. The most that can be 
said briefly is be forever conscious of 
its poison, try hard to combat it. Above 
all, don’t demand it unconsciously. See- 
ing an otherwise able executive suc- 
cumb to blandishments is distressingly 
discouraging. 

13. Intellectual dishonesty, from 
weasel wording to downright double 
crossing. Most unfortunately, there is 
abroad in the world a custom of twist- 
ing and turning the interpretations of 
words and phrases into thoughts or 
ideas that they were never intended to 
convey. The double talk of international 
diplomacy has permeated into the sim- 
plest business relationships. This puts 
a burden on the moral character of 
everyone and is bad enough in “across 
the table” relationships. In intra-com- 
pany relationships there is no excuse for 
intellectual dishonesty and when used 


sense of 


to the disadvantage of one’s colleagues 
and subordinates it is the most despic- 
able thing a man can do; when per- 


NEW GERMAN ADHESIVE 


NEW resin glue, said by the Germans 
A to be an excellent adhesive for all 
kinds of wood, was developed for war 
uses at the Chemische-Werke Albert, 
Wiesbaden, Germany, according to a 165- 
page report on the German high-temper- 
ature coal tar industry, now on sale by the 
Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. 

The glue, called “No. 319-J,” may be 
used for either cold- or hot-press work. 
It sets rapidly, results in a firm joint, and 
is highly resistant to heat, moisture, and 
microorganisms. Stored in a cool, dry 
place, it will retain its properties for 
months, although it cannot be kept in 
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petrated successfully (since it is diff- 
cult to catch from above) it will ruin 
morale below more quickly than every- 
thing else put together. It is difficult 
to believe that material success at this 
price is worthwhile. 

14. Creating fear, particularly fear 
of criticism, and fear to move for fear 
of criticism. This is the most deadening 
of all phenomena inherent in any large 
organization. By the very nature of 
things over a long period of time there 
is admitted security in playing safe for 
the record; the only partial antidote is 
the confidence of an organization in 
its bosses and confidence to a great ex- 
tent in the way the bosses behave under 
the preceding paragraphs. 

All of this simply adds up to sensible 
human relations and the Golden Rule. 
They are more important than ever and 

















Don’t hog all the credit. “If 
the limelight is so desirable, let 
it be shared.” 


will become more so. Sympathetically 
handled, they oil the wheels; they make 
life and a job worth living and worth 
striving for. In reverse, they create un- 
told misery—damaging to individuals and 
to the company alike. Properly, carefully, 
and continually observed, both by word 
and deed, they can go far toward satisfy- 








metal containers. It is clear, thin, and 
easily applied with a brush. Just before 
use the glue, must be mixed cold with a 
catalyst in the proportion of 100 parts 
glue to 10 parts catalyst. Commercial 
production was begun in 1944, but Allied 
bombings prevented the production of any 
large quantities before the end of the war. 


Following is its chemical composition: 


153 kilograms phenol 

326 kilograms formaldehyde (30 percent) 

3.5 kilograms caustic soda (33 percent) 

9.6 kilograms paratoluene sulfonic acid of 
50 percent concentration in water 
solution 

62.5 kilograms softener 

37.5 kilograms methanol 


ing every employee’s desire to feel that 
he is accomplishing something as a mem- 
ber of a team, is appreciated as a human 
being, and is proud of his boss and their 
company. 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 


The third and last element in this 
analysis is professional recognition. From 
it is derived the spiritual lift which all 
but the most blasé or skeptical get from 
being awarded something as a symbol of 
accomplishment. The awards of medals 
by societies, of official positions in socie- 
ties, of trips to meetings, the opportunity 
to take a business trip abroad and the ex- 
pression of confidence implied therein, the 
credit for authorship of a report or paper, 
are all included under professional recog- 
nition. They are potential morale builders 
or destroyers, according to how they are 
handled. 

Technical men particularly resent any 
continued assumption of credit by one 
person for the results of an entire group’s 
work—even though that person may be 
the responsible head of the group. After 
all, he did not make all the decisions, all 
the observations, and tickle all the beak- 
ers. There is no reason why he should 
appropriate all the credit. Opening his 
acceptance speech by the phrase “on be- 
half of others” is all right the first or even 
the second time, but after that—how about 
letting one of the others get a break? If 
the limelight is so desirable, let it be 
shared. 

The other types of professional recogni- 
tion, large and small, fall in the same pat- 
tern. If all of them, and others not men- 
tioned, are considerably handled at the 
top they will be just that many more 
bricks in building the individual will 
to win. 

If even a few readers have persevered 
this far, if they take counsel with them- 
selves, and find there is good in these 
lines, if they turn to their own jobs, if 
they do something about it, this effort and 
others will not have been in vain. There 
will be a “will to win” beyond imagina- 
tion. 


To make the adhesive, the phenol, for- 
maldehyde, and caustic soda are charged 
together in a stainless steel, steam-heated 
kettle provided with a mechanical agi- 
tator. The temperature of the mixture is 
raised to 90 degrees Centigrade and main- 
tained at that point until the mixture be- 
comes turbid. It is then cooled to 60 de- 
grees and neutralized with the paratoluene 
sulfonic acid solution. After the mixture 
has settled the water layer is decanted. 
The resin is then dehydrated under ap- 
proximately 700 millimeters vacuum until 
a viscosity of 18-20 centipoises is reached. 
The resin is then diluted with the methanol 
and the softener. 
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QUATERNARY AMMONIUM GERMICIDES 


More Expensive Than Most, They 
Compete on an Efficiency Basis 


by C. A. LAWRENCE, Bacteriolog,c 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 


Rensselaer, 


JUST A LITTLE OVER A DECADE AGO quaternary ammonium compounds 


were rescued from 25 years’ oblivion and brought into use as germicides. 


Since 1936 their use in hospitals, dairies, restaurants—everywhere, in fact, 


that disinfectants are used—has increased to the extent that annual produc- 


tion is now three million pounds, valued at over three million dollars. 


LTHOUGH 


compounds are 


quaternary ammonium 

times as 
disinfectants, their 
high killing power has won for them an 
assured place in the sanitation field. Be- 
cause they are 


several 


costly as the coal tar 


non-irritating, non-corro- 


sive and non-toxic, fields are open to 
them that are closed to the cheaper 
terials lacking these properties. It is not 
surprising, then, that the latest U. S. 
Tariff Commission report gives their 1945 


production at almost 3,000,000 Ibs. 


ma- 


LONG DORMANCY 


Probably no other investigator or group 


3 millions Ibs. 


QUATERNARY SALES ZOOM 


The sales of quaternary ammonium compounds have experienced a phenomenal = de : : : 
growth in recent years. The sales volume in pounds* rose from 854,000 in : 
2 1943 to 1,828,000 in 1944 and 2,886,000 in 1945. The dollar value of sales — 


of investigators has made a more thorough 


study of the chemistry and_ bacteriology 
of a single series of quaternary ammon- 
ium salts than Jacobs and Heidelberger 
at the Rockefeller Institute. 
and chemistry of 
hundred 


The synthesis 
approximately two 
hexamethylenetetramine deriva- 
tives were described by them as early as 
1916 in the first group of eight publica- 
tions. 

While most of the current literature on 
quaternary ammonium antiseptics tend to 
indicate that the 


original contributions on these compounds, 


Jacobs papers were the 


reference to earlier publications reveals 


al Laborator eS, 
N.Y. 


that Mannich and Hahn prepared quater- 
nary salts by the addition of hexamethyl- 
enetetramine to halogen ketones as early 
as 1911. Furthermore, Einhorn 
Gottler in 1908 had already 
the antiseptic properties of the simplest 


and 
recognized 


representative of this group, that obtained 
by the addition of hexamethylenetetramine 
to chloroacetylaminomethanol. 

The extensive and classical studies on 
relationship of chemical structure to anti- 
bacterial activities of the quaternary am- 
monium salts described in the Jacobs 
papers apparently failed to arouse any in- 
terest in the use of the compounds as 
This may be inferred 
the fact that perusal of the literature of 
the following years fails to reveal any 
recorded evidence wherein the more active 
compounds were used as medicinal or 
general disinfectants. Almost twenty years 
elapsed before any further significant con- 
tributions were made to studies on ger- 


antiseptics. from 


micidal quaternary ammonium compounds. 








in the same years was $633,000, $1,864, 000 and $3, o1 ant ert ripe 3 
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Beyond doubt the greatest contribution 
to the present day use of surface active 
quaternary ammonium salts as germicides 
and antiseptics was made by Gerhardt 
Domagk in 1935 who focused attention 
on the high antibacterial activity of high 
molecular alkyldimethylbenzylammonium 
chloride solutions. This is evident from 
the twenty-five or more publications that 
appeared in the foreign journals in the 
same and following years on the success- 
ful use of the compound in surgical and 
One of the earliest 
publications on the use of alkyldimethyl- 
benzylammonium chlorides as antiseptics 
in this country was made by 
1936. The papers that have ap- 
peared on the latter and related groups 
of compounds since that date is evidence 
of the important role the quaternary am- 
monium compounds play in the fileds of 
antisepsis and disinfection. 


related procedures. 


Dunn in 
many 


NOT DETERGENTS 


Surface-active quaternary ammonium 
compounds have frequently 
nated in the 


tergents,” or 


been desig- 


literature as “cationic de- 


“cationic wetting agents”. 
In general, the compounds marketed to- 
day materially lower the surface tension 
of water and are thus surface-active 
Surface agents may have both a 
action 


agents. 
wetting and a detergent action. 
These terms are not synonymous, and it 
is entirely possible for a surface agent to 
have good wetting properties and poor 
detergent properties, or vice versa. Most 
of the present quaternary ammonium ger- 
micides have relatively good wetting ac- 
tion and poor detergent action. For this 
reason, certain investigators today object 
of the “cationic deter- 
gents” in describing surface active quater- 
nary ammonium antiseptics. 


to the use term 


The wetting action, degree of deter- 
gency, or effect on lowering surface 
tension are not the only factors deter- 


mining the superiority of one germicide 
over another. 
that while 


It has been demonstrated 
the more effective 
cationic compounds have low surface ten- 
sions, some of the less effective ones are 
equally surface-active. 

3aker, Harrison, and Miller concluded 
their the large 
series of anionic and cationic detergents 
on the metabolism of bacteria with several 
generalizations : 


many of 


studies on effects of a 


Cationic detergents are 
equally effective in high dilution in in- 
hibiting the growth of both Gram-positive 
and Gram-negative bacteria; anionic de- 
tergents with but few exceptions selec- 
tively inhibit*the metabolism of Gram- 
positive bacteria only; and the cationic 
detergents are more active in the alkaline 
range of pH while the anionic are most 
effective in the acid range. 


STRUCTURE 
The relationship of chemical structure 


to germicidal activity of various quater- 
nary ammonium salts has been described 
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Germicides are tested by their action on bacterial culture in agar plate, shown here. 





e 





Agar solution inoculated with Staphylococcus 


aureus or B. typhosus is poured in plates. 
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by several workers. In general, the chain 
length of the lipophilic group of cationic 
as well as anionic wetting agents modifies 
the degree of bacterial inhibition of the 
compound. The Cg, Cs, and Cio alkyl 
derivatives of quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds are relatively inactive; C12, C14 
and Cig chains are the most effective. In- 
creasing the number of atoms beyond Cis 
results in a marked reduction in activity. 

Most of the important surface-active 
agents have their primary source in the 
natural vegetable or animal oils. It is 
possible to break down the oils by hy- 
drolysis with steam, by saponification with 
alkalis or by catalytic hydrogenation. The 
latter process, catalytic hydrogenation, 
will give glycerine or alcohol and long 
chain alkyl alcohols. The quaternary am- 
monium compound described by Domagk 
is made by reaction of the long chain 
alcohols obtained from the fatty acids of 
coconut oil with hydrochloric acid, treat- 
ment with dimethylamine, and, finally, 
reaction with benzyl chloride. 

The preparation of the large number 
of quaternary ammonium compounds that 
have been described during the past sev- 
eral years was chiefly concerned with 
variation of the substituents attached to 
the nitrogen nucleus. These new deriva- 
tives include (a) the cyclic amines: pyri- 
dine, picoline, lutidine, etc., of which type 
cetyl pyridinium chloride is an example; 
(b) compounds in which two long chain 
alkyl radicals (C4 to Cig) are introduced 
on the nitrogen atom to give a series of 
dialkylmethylbenzylammonium chlorides ; 
(c) those compounds in which oxygen 
atoms are introduced in the long chain as 
amide linkages, of which type are lauric 
acid esters of colaminoformylmethyl- 
methylpyridinium chloride; (d) com- 
pounds containing an aromatic ring in the 
long chain, such as_ p-tertiary-octyl- 
phenoxyethoxyethyldimethylbenzy lam- 
monium chloride; and (e) compounds 
containing unsaturated links in long chain 
alkyl groups, the type of 9-octadecenyl- 
dimethylbenzylammonium chloride. 


USES 


The early application of the quaternary 
ammonium germicides was in surgical pro- 
cedures. This not only included sterilizing 
or cleansing the operative field for sur- 
gery, but also in scrubbing the surgeons’ 
hands and arms to destroy organisms. 
With the evidence that was accumulated 
on the high germicidal action of the 
compounds against pathogenic as well as 
non-pathogenic bacteria, consideration 
was given to its application as a general 
disinfectant. At the present time, the sur- 
face-active quaternary germicides are be- 
ing employed in eating and drinking 
establishments, in many food industries 
such as fisheries, bakeries, cold-storage 
warehouses, dairy and pasteurizing plants, 
and as general disinfectants in hospitals, 
homes, animal and poultry farms, etc. 
Two of the compounds are listed in New 
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and Non-official Remedies and one will 
appear in the XIIIth edition of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 


PROPERTIES 


Many of the quaternary ammonium dis- 
infectants are odorless, colorless, non- 
irritating and non-toxic in germicidal con- 
centrations. The compounds contain no 
phenol, iodine, mercury, other heavy 
metals, or hypochlorites. Solutions will 
remain stable over long periods of storage, 
are non-volatile and unaffected by boiling 
or autoclaving. These attributes favor 
their use in food processing plants, where 
they can be used safely on food utensils, 


Measured quantity of germicide is added to 


milking and _ pasteurizing equipment, 
operators’ hands and on the food in pro- 
cess itself. This immediately precludes 
the use of the phenols, cresols, pine-oils, 
mercurials, dyes and related odoriferous 
or relatively toxic substances. They have 
certain advantages over chlorine or hypo- 
chlorites as disinfectants or “sanitizing” 
agents. Chlorine gas and water contain- 
ing a large amount of chlorine are irri- 
tating and corrosive. In eating and drink- 
ing establishments, alkaline hypochlorites 
and mixtures of alkalies and chloramines 
usually act too slowly to be effective when 
glasses and dishes are rinsed rapidly. 
Solutions must be renewed frequently for 
the active hypochlorite deteriorates rapid- 
ly and is inactivated by the presence of or- 
ganic matter and alkalies. 

In a large series of field tests, Mallmann 
recently compared the activity of sodium 
hypochlorite, chloramine T, and_ several 
quaternary compounds in sanitizing bever- 
age glasses. His data reveal that the 
quaternaries were as effective or slightly 
more active than chlorine in reducing the 
bacterial counts of the used glasses. Both 





germicides were definitely 
superior to the slowly acting chloramine 
T. Furthermore, while the residual chlor- 
ine of sodium hypochlorite fell approxi- 
mately 26% during the test period, the 
residuals of quaternaries were the same 
at the end of the runs as they were at the 
beginning. In addition, it was noted that 
the presence of certain cationic neutraliz- 
ing agents in the rinse waters did not 
materially interfere with the sanitizing 
action of the quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds. 


types of 


PHENOL COEFFICIENT 


While there have been many methods 





glass cups previously set into the agar gel. 


described for the determination of the 
germicidal efficiency of a compound, the 
Phenol Coefficient Test is still used in 
the majority of laboratories for evalu- 
ating germicides. Most investigators will 
agree that the phenol coefficient values, 
even on phenolic disinfectants, may vary 
somewhat from day to day when carried 
out by the same individual. In comparing 
compounds unrelated to phenol and which 
kill bacteria by entirely different mechan- 
isms, phenol coefficient methods may give 
varying or erroneous results. Neverthe- 
less, the large number of compounds for 
which germicidal action is claimed by the 
manufacturer make it necessary that some 
yardstick for evaluation of disinfectants 
be established and recognized. 

The anomalies that occasionally occur 
in the phenol coefficient results on highly 
active quaternary ammonium germicides 
has been a subject of considerable interest 
to many investigators during the past 
several years. These variations have been 
attributed to one or more factors related 
to the compounds or the test procedure it- 
self. Inconstancy of the composition of 
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the culture media, particularly the pep- 
tones, has been considered responsible for 
some of the inconsistant end-points of 
phenol coefficient results on quaternary 
ammonium and related germicides. To 
obviate this feature semisynthetic media, 
composed of more reproducible ingredi- 
ents, have been proposed for use in testing 
the compounds. Mutation or “bacterial 
dissociation” of the test organisms, which 
may result in an increase or decrease in 
sensitiveness of the bacteria to the test 
solutions, may also be a contributing fac- 
tor to fluctuations in end-titers. The size 
of the inoculum subcultured by the loop 
transfer, and in particular the smaller 





Efficacy of germicide is determined by the 


volume carried over in testing surface ten- 
sion depressants, has been considered re- 
sponsible for unusually high values on 
quaternary ammonium antiseptics. Ten- 
siometric surface-tension measurements 
reveal, however, that cresylic acid disin- 
fectants with low phenol coefficients yield 
comparable or lower surface tensions than 
many of the quaternary ammonium germi- 
cides having considerably higher phenol 
coefficient values. 

Certain investigators believe, also, that 
an unequal distribution of bacterial cells 
occurs in surface-active solutions which 
results in the organisms adhering to solid 
surfaces, ie., walls of glass test tubes, 
thereby preventing a representative sample 
from being transferred to the subculture 
tube. Substitution of rubber, plastic or 
paraffin-coated test tubes in the test, how- 
ever, fails to show any significant differ- 
ences in phenol coefficient values from 
those obtained in glass tubes. False end- 
points due to “carry-over” of bacterio- 
static amounts of quaternary ammonium 
germicides have also been considered the 
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cause of the high values obtained on the 
compounds. 


TECHNIQUE IMPORTANT 


Slight modifications in laboratory tech- 
nique will demonstrate, almost at will, 
that antibacterial agents are either good 
or unusually poor. Decrease in bacterio- 
static and bactericidal efficacy may be 
obtained in combinations of thioglycollate 
and mercurials, sodium thiosulfate vs. 
sulfonamides, penicillinase ws. penicillin, 
glucose vs. streptomycin, ferric chloride 
vs. phenol, etc. In the same respect, the 
germicidal action of cationic quaternary 
ammonium compounds can be neutralized 


extent to which bacteria growth is inhibited. 


by anionic compounds such as the alkyl 
sulfates or soaps. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss laboratory techniques nor to at- 
tempt a theoretical explanation for the 
mechanism of action of chemical agents 
upon bacteria. Presentation of the several 
features that may be responsible for varia- 
tions in phenol coefficient tests merely 
serves to indicate sources of errors that 
may be encountered in a single test pro- 
cedure. At most, the laboratory or “test 
tube” results give no more than a sugges- 
tion or index of the actual value of the 
compound which is to be applied as a 
medicinal or general disinfectant. Never- 
theless, having once established the rela- 
tive merits of a specific antibacterial sub- 
stance under actual conditions of use there 
would appear to be no necessity for in- 
cluding a specification for the “clinical” 
or “practical” testing of the same com- 
pound. A simple phenol coefficient or 
“cationic coefficient” test for activity, or 
chemical determination for the presence of 
the compound in solutions should suffice. 


In regard to the chemical analysis of 
disinfectants, the chlorine industry alone 
bears the distinction that having once 
established the optimal concentration of 
germicidal activity of chlorine compounds, 
they now buy and sell their products on 
a concentration basis. Chemical deter- 
minations of “available chlorine” provides 
a, rapid method for the users and inspec- 
térs to check the strength of the solutions 
in use and for purchasing specifications. 

At the present time, the Disinfectant 
Scientific Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers is working diligently in 
direct cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture toward de- 
veloping adequate bacteriological methods 
for testing quaternary ammonium germi- 
cides. A Chemical Analysis Committee 
of the Association is also actively in- 
vestigating simplified and standardized 
chemical methods for the evaluation of 
the compounds. : 


USE GROWING 


Several of the quaternary ammonium 
germicides have already been enthusiasti- 
cally received by many medical and public 
health authorities. In surgery aqueous 
solutions or tinctures (containing 50% 
alcohol and 10% acetone) have been 
found to be effective sterilizing agents in 
preparing an operative site for surgery 
and also for the preoperative preparation 
of the surgeons’ hands and arms. Due to 
the wetting action of the compounds they 
have an important additional advantage 
over iodine, alcohol and other accepted 
antiseptics. 

The quaternaries have also been used 
successfully in the disinfection of wounds, 
deep lacerations, and in wet-dressings and 
irrigations, as well as in the treatment of 
skin lesions caused by certain fungi. When 
properly used, the quaternary ammonium 
germicides are highly active in the “cold 
sterilization” of medical and dental instru- 
ments. 

On the dairy farm, in eating and drink- 
ing establishments, etc., where heat steri- 
lization of utensils is not practicable, reli- 
ance is placed on either hypochlorites or 
quaternary ammonium sterilizing solu- 
tions. Mention has already been made of 
the results of field studies by Mallman, in 
which the quaternaries were used. The 
compounds have been employed success- 
fully in controlling streptococcus, staphy- 
lococcus, B. coli, diphtheroid and other 
bacterial infections in cattle. Certain of 
the compounds have been included in 
plans for mastitis control and many 
public health departments have accepted 
the germicides as suitable substitutes or 
replacements for chlorine disinfectants. 

Review of the 200 or more publications 
that have appeared in the literature on 
quaternary ammonium germicides during 
the past decade, amply demonstrates that 
they have attained a prominent and de- 
served place in the fields of antisepsis and 
disinfection. 
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CRESYLIC ACIDS FROM PETROLEUM 
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Production of Cresylic Acids 
From Petroleum 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


CRESYLIC ACID IS STILL ANOTHER PETROLEUM PRODUCT which is 


regarded as a coal tar chemical. Although its future is tied to thermal crack- 


ing and availability of oxygen-bearing crudes, it provides a source of supply 


free from the fluctuations that are so characteristic of the coal industry. 


RESYLIC acids are now being pro- 

duced from petroleum by two com- 
panies, the Standard Oil Co. of California 
and the Shell Oil Co. 
duction for its subsidiary company, Oron- 
ite Chemical Co., is at its refineries at 
El Segundo and Richmond, Cal., which 
at capacity operation* can produce about 


Standard’s pro- 


* The figure 2,100,000 Ibs (900,000 for the 
first six months and 1,200,000 lbs for the 
second) is given as the total production for 
petroleum cresylic acids in 1943, according to 
Simonds and Sherman, ‘‘Plastics Business’’, pg. 
47, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946. These are 
reported to be WPB data. 
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10,000,000 pounds per year, some 30% of 
the total production of 29,224,088 pounds 
in 1945*. The exact rate of production, 
however, is dependent on the availability 
of cresylic-acid bearing naphthas and gas 
oil. 


PROCESS 


The production of cresylic acids from 
petroleum is largely associated with the 
practice of “thermal cracking”. The 
presence of the acids appears to be due 


to thermal alterations which take place 
during the cracking operation, as_ the 
acids occur in sufficient concentration for 
recovery principally in cracked naphthas 
and gas oils. The exact nature of the 
substances from which the cresylic bodies 
are produced is unknown. 

The process for the recovery of these 
compounds consists of contacting a caustic 
soda solution with the  acid-bearing 
hydrocarbons in vertical packed contact- 
Normally better than a 90% recovery 
of the cresylates is obtained from the 
naphtha. 


ors. 


The sodium cresylate solution formed 
passes from the contactors to a storage 
tank where it is diluted with fresh water 
and allowed to settle. This separates 
the entrained hydrocarbon oil, which is 
skimmed off and returned to the system. 
Little difficulty is encountered with emul- 
sion in the contactors, and the extraction 
is materially benefited by maintaining 
close to atmospheric temperatures on the 
naphtha stream entering the plant. 

From the contactor the diluted sodium 
cresylate solution is charged batch-wise 
to a gas tight agitator where it is neutral- 
ized to a controlled pH with sulphuric 
acid. Air agitation is employed. The 
batch is allowed to settle and the solution 
water is tailed off, the crude cresylic 
acid dropping to a storage tank. The 
gases and fumes evolved during neutral- 
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izing are piped to a fume furnace where 
they are hurned before passing to the 
atmosphere. 

The crude cresylic acid from the storage 
tank is charged batch-wise (250 bbls. 
per batch) to the distillation unit, which 
consists of a shell still and a 20-plate 
distillation column. This column operates 
under an increasing vacuum as the dis- 
tillation progresses in order to maintain 
the low distillation temperature required 
to provent excessive cracking and coking 
in the still and to reduce corrosion of the 
shell lining. Various cuts ranging from 
an initial at 350°F. to an end of 525°F. 
are taken to form the different grades 
required for the High 
reflux ratios are employed to maintain 


various uses. 
close control on boiling points of the 
various cuts. A normal batch cycle is 
approximately 50 to 60 Steel 
equipment is used in most cases although 


hours. 


where corrosion is severe, the use of high 
chrome alloy lining is required. 

The amount of cresylic acid recovered 
varies over a wide range depending on the 
type of crude being processed and operat- 
ing conditions on the thermal cracking 
equipment. 


PRODUCT 


These acids from petroleum have ma- 
terially supplemented the cresylic acid 
supply available from wood and coal tars. 
While petroleum cresylic acids are similar 
to coal tar cresylic acids, their properties 
are sufficiently different to warrant study 
by both research and industrial chemists. 
Data on the properties of petroleum 
cresylic acids are given by Field, et al. 
The grades of cresylic acids shown there 
differ slightly from present grades pro- 
duced by Oronite. Exact customer re- 
quirements are met by blending. 

The analyses show that the acids from 
both petroleum and coal tar sources con- 
tain the same phenolic compounds but in 
different proportions. The coal tar acids 
contain the various constituents in more 
nearly equal amounts whereas the petro- 
leum acids contain larger amounts of cer- 
tain individual Also, the 
heavier fraction derived from petroleum 
acids has a higher phenol coefficient than 
the same fraction from 


compounds. 


coal tar acids, 
which is attributed to differences in com- 
position. 


USES 


Petroleum cresylic acids have found 
application in virtually every field in 
which coal tar acids had previously gained 
recognition, and for some uses the petro- 
leum cresylic acids are said to be superior 
to those from coal tar. 

The principal current commercial ap- 
plications of petroleum cresylic acids are 
in the following fields: 

Phenol-formaldehyde resins 

Synthetic adhesives 

Plastics 

Surface coatings 
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Gum inhibitors 

Flotation agents 

Disinfectants 

Metal cleaners 

Solvents 

Insecticides 

The tremendous expansion of the last 
decade in the field of plastics has brought 
about a much greater use of the less costly 
homologues and phenolic mixtures in the 
preparation of phenolic resins for ad- 
hesives, surface coatings and other uses. 
Cresylic acids are said to be the most 
extensively used of all organic disin- 
fectants. 

Cresylic acids have a marked solvent 
When used 


alone or incorporated with soaps or sul- 


action on oils and greases. 


phonated oils they serve to form an ex- 
cellent detergent for cleaning metal sur- 





faces. Because of their solvent action 
when mixed with phenol and other dis- 
solving agents, cresylic acids are used 
as a selective solvent in the refining of 
lubricating oils. 

Cresylic acids are effective antioxidants 
in the prevention of gum formation in 
gasoline and have been found to inhibit 
harmful oxidizing reactions in petroleum 
lubricants. 

Another major use of cresylic acids is 
as an insecticide in conjunction with oils 
and soaps in cattle and sheep dips. They 
also find use in combination with oils in 
agricultural 
control. 


dormant sprays for insect 
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Contacting section at the cresylic acid recovery plant of the Standard Oil. Co. of Cal. at 
Richmond, Cal. Packed contactor for recovery of cresylic acid from cracked naphtha is at left. 








Neutralization and distillation section of Standard’s cresylic acid recovery plant at Richmond, 
Cal. Batch vacuum still is at the left, with air-agitated neutralizer at the right. 
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SULPHURIC ACID CONCENTRATION-A SUMMARY 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE MYRIAD USES OF SULPHURIC ACID have produced a like number 
of disposal problems and a correspondingly large number of solutions. These 
range from the simple expedient of dumping to the more complex designs 
which not only remove the water of dilution but which also recover other 


impurities such as sodium or ferrous sulphate. 
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WO considerations are behind a de- 

cision to put in and operate a sul- 
phuric acid recovery and concentration 
unit: (1) the economies resulting from 
the recovery and reuse of a material 
which is not completely consumed but 
diluted in processing, and (2) the neces- 
sity of finding an economic means of dis- 
posing of large quantities of acid with- 
out destroying vegetation and polluting 
surface waters. 

If the acid solution is too dilute or 
difficulties are offered by the presence 
of organic matter or metallic sulphates, 
it is quite often cheaper to dump the 
waste acid far out at sea or some other 
place where it will not be harmful. In 
case it is diluted with organic matter, 
however, it is sometimes more economical 
to burn the mixture and reprocess the 
sulphur dioxide produced into sulphuric 
acid, as in the regeneration of the acid 
values remaining in alkylation acid sludge. 
For clean acids concentration by fortifica- 
tion with oleum may be sufficient. 

Another method of disposal is by neu- 
tralization with limestone. This pro- 
cedure suffers from the disadvantage that 
money must be spent for the disposal of 
the acid and a usable product is not re- 
covered. Further, the use of limestone, 
the most common neutralizing agent, suf- 
fers from the disadvantage that the cal- 
cium sulphate formed by the reaction is 
not particularly soluble in water and 
forms an insoluble coating of calcium sul- 
phate on the surface of the neutralizing 
agent.t Because of this dolomitic lime- 
stone is much more satisfactory than 
high-calcium limestone. 


TABLE 1 


PERFORMANCE OF A MULTI-UNIT FALL- 
ING FILM INSTALLATION FOR ONE YEAR 


Production ......... 495,000 tons (100% basis) 

Av. Operating Rate..54.5 tons 100% H2SO« 
per day 

Feed Strength ..75.5-76.5% HeSOs 

Make Strength 90.5-92.5% HeSOs 

Steam Pressure 285-300 lb./sq. in gage 

System Pressure .. 30-32 mm, Hg. Absolute 


Power Usage 


Steam 1438 Ib./ton H2SO« 

HeO 7450 gal./ton H2SOs 

Electricity 0.5 K.W.H./ton HeSO« 
Operating Data 

Unit Hr. Operation 218,170 

Unit Hr. Repairs ..... . 6,060 

Total RA PEM |. -224,230 
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In view of these ramifications the data 
on utilities, steam, power, water, etc., con- 
sumption given on the falling-film con- 
centrator of duPont, the Simonson- 
Mantius concentrators of the National 
Lead Co. and drum concentrator of the 
Chemical Construction Co. at the recent 
convention of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers (Atlantic City, De- 
cember 1-4) are of the greatest interest 
wherever sulphuric acid recovery or dis- 
posal, as the case may be, must be con- 
sidered. 


FALLING FILM CONCENTRATOR 


The central section of a falling film 
unit,2, as shown on the accompanying 
flowsheet, is the vertical falling film tube 
which is a steam-jacketed high-silicon 
iron tube. In operation the dilute acid 
is first preheated and then distributed as 
a falling film around the internal periph- 
ery of the tube. Acid concentration by 
evaporation of water takes place as the 
acid flows down the tube wall. 

A high vacuum (25 mm. Hg), pro- 
duced by a barometric condenser followed 
by a steam ejector, is employed in the 
falling film concentrator to remove water 
at the lowest possible temperature. Steam 
at 250 psi is employed as the heating 
media, giving a 92-94% acid. Steam at 
300 psi will appreciably increase the out- 
put although for low strengths of feed 
acid (67-69%) it is desirable to use a 
lower steam pressure (150 psi) in the 
upper section of the falling film tube, as 
the heat transfer rate is very greatly re- 
duced if the temperature difference be- 
comes too high. 

The heat transfer rate also varies 
greatly with the cleanliness of the tube 
surfaces, and units of this type have never 
been employed for the concentration of 
other than such relatively clean acids as 
nitration acids. The suitability of such 
units for sludge acid concentration is 
questionable, as even with clean acid it 
is necessary to remove the scale formed 
by flushing with hot water. 

Loss of sulphuric acid during concen- 
tration ranges from 0.3-0.5%. Further the 
concentration of nitric acid in the feed 
must be less than 0.1% to cut down equip- 
ment corrosion. No foaming problems 
have been ecountered although a 67% 
acid is the weakest that has been fed to 
a unit. However, there is no reason to 
believe that a higher temperature heat 
source in combination with a _ higher 
vacuum would not give a higher con- 
centration acid. Data on the performance 
of a typical unit, that is, steam consump- 
tion, time efficiency, etc., are found in 
Table I. 

A concentrator employing this principle 
has been used for the concentration of 
dilute nitric acid at atmospheric pressure. 
In this case the heat transfer rate ob- 
tained is very nearly double that obtained 
when used for the concentration of sul- 
phuric acid. 
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VACUUM CONCENTRATION OF H,S0,— SIMONSON-MANTIUS TYPE E UNIT 


150 tons of 68-93% Acid/day 
Water 75°F 1,800,000 Gols. 
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Two-stage Simonson-Mantius unit (Type E) for the concentration of sulphuric acid under 
high vacua. The barometric condenser for each stage can be seen at the right, the two 
stages of the concentrator being clearly visible in the center. The acid cooler which follows 
the second stage appears below one stage of the concentrating unit at ground level. 
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SIMONSON-MANTIUS CONCENTRATORS 


There are five types of Simonson- 
Mantius concentrators.? Each employs a 
vacuum (27-29.6" Hg) which will keep 
the boiling point of the acid being con- 
centrated below 300° C. 
the type of concentrator will permit con- 


Pre yper choice of 


centration of practically any acid, rang- 
ing from the clean acid obtained in the 
manufacture of explosives to the rela- 
tively impure acids such as the sludge 
acids formed in petroleum refining and 
waste acid formed in the manufacture of 
titanium pigments from ilmenite. Data 
on the results obtained with this type of 
equipment will be found in Table I. 
The largest concentrator of this type 
(Type E) is a vertical steel shell lined 
first with lead and then with acid proof 
brick (see flowsheet). The heat is sup- 
plied by high pressure steam or Dow- 
tubular heaters 


therm to metallic 


which are inserted through the vertical 
wall of the vessel. These are usually 
constructed of high silicon (14%) iron 
although Hastelloy D is desirable at high 
temperatures because of its lesser brittle- 
ness. If Hastelloy D is used, its lower 
resistance to corrosion must be taken 
into consideration. Tantalum, in spite of 
its extremely high cost is now under- 
going test. 

The Type E unit can be used for any 
range of concentrations but it is a must 
for extremely high concentrations. It 
is usually used with two or more units 
in series although single units are oper- 
able. 

The Type D unit is a small batch unit 
with vertical tubes in a vertical cylin- 
drical tank, suitable for acid concentra- 
tions up to 93%, while the Type C con- 
centrator consists of many small com- 
partments in series through which the 
acid to be concentrated flows continu- 
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An eight unit Chemico drum concentrator installation in a U. S$. ordnance works. The con- 
centrating drums are below the steel work in the foreground, while the cooling drum is clearly 
visible before the Cottrell-type acid mist precipitators in the background. 
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ously. Each compartment is supplied 
with an individual heating unit served by 
either steam or Dowtherm. 

The Type B, a batch unit, 1s a vertical 
tank containing lead heating coils with 
a total surface 700-800 ft.2 used prin- 
cipally for the production of acid con- 
centrations up to 80%. 

The Type A, a special corrosion re- 
sistant high circulation evaporator has 
roughly half the heating surface of the 
Type B for each heater although several 
heaters may be mounted on one vapor 
body. It can be operated either batch- 
wise or continuously and is quite often 
used for the removal of sodium sulphate 
from the waste acid liquor being dis- 
charged from the viscose spinning bath, 
as well as reconcentration of the remain- 
ing acid values. 

Ninety-five per cent acid is the prac+ 
tical concentration limit for types C and 
FE and, in general, when operating on 
denitrated spent acid an acid loss of the 
order of 0.4-0.5% may be expected. 
Much higher losses are experienced when 
operating on sludge acids because of the 
presence of a large percentage of impuri- 
ties. Losses here rarely exceed 2.5%. 
A further difficulty in the case of petro-+ 
leum sludge acids is the deposition of 
carbon on the surface of the heating 
tubes, reducing the heat transfer rate 
some 20-25%. 0.5% HCl appears to be 
the maximum allowable. 

Simonson-Mantius units depend on free 
circulation and heat transfer rates of 
50-150 BTU per sq. ft. can be expected 
in the pencil heaters. The brick work 
making up the inside of the concentrator 
should last about five years with good 
maintenance and the rate of tube frac- 
ture usually determines the life of the 
tubes. 

(Turn to page 55) 


TABLE Il 


PRODUCTION RECORD OF 
CHEMICO DRUM CONCENTRATORS 


Max. Min. Avg. 
Avg. Daily 

Prod. per 

Unit—Tons 

HeSOu 240 150 c188 
Final Cone. 

Reached—% 95 92 94 
Feed Conce.—% 76 67 70.5 
Unit Hour 

Eff. yeaa 97 83 92 
Overall Acid 

.oss—% 3.0 0.2 1.8 
Utilities and 
Labor Reg. per 
Ton Conc. 

HeSO. 

Fuel Oil— 

Gal. 16.66* 12.40* 14,79* 

Power—- 

KWH . 23.20** iio.” 18.91" 

Water— 

Gallons a072- °*. Bre. ™” 3306 _ 

Operating 

Labor 

Man-Hours 0.202 0.046 0.100 
Maintenance 

Labor— 

Man-Hours 0.21 0.06 0.15 


Note: The above data are from official Govern- 
ment reports and cover twelve drum concentrate 
plants at nine U. S. Ordnance Works for the 
period January 1—June 30, 1945, during which 
time maximum production at any cost was re- 
quired, not the lowest cost. 
* This figure is for eleven plants. 
This figure is for ten plants. 

Total Hours Operated 


*** Unit Hour Eff. =- —_—_—_——__- 
Total Hours Available 


** 
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Recent Trends in GLASS CLEANER 





Formulations and Markets 


by DOROTHY A. NEIDIG 


Research Laboratories, Boyle-Midway, Inc 


Jersey City, N. J 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS CLEANERS has become a sizable industry, 


and its further substantial growth is clearly indicated. There are evident 


market trends too, in the type of product being sold, as well as in the develop- 


ment of new compounds and more effective formulations. 


HE appearance on the retail market 
of many new types of cleaners for 
windows and other glass surfaces within 
the last two or three years has resulted 
in the abandonment of the bucket brigade 
by homemakers and professional cleaners. 
These new types of window cleaners ar« 
provided as pastes, powders, liquids, and 
cakes. 
Although 
have typified almost every industry and 
1946, 


such as 


shortages in raw materials 


process. during 


specialty items cleaning com- 


pounds, insecticides, waxes, etc. have, none 
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manufacturers of 


the less, made considerable progress in 
their research programs. As a result of 
this work many excellent glass cleaning 


compositions have been developed. 


THE GROWING MARKET 


Of the many types of glass cleaners, 


liquid cleaning compositions are undoubt- 


edly the most popular. They are most 


acceptable from a consumer point of view 


in that they are easy to use, quick and 
efficient to apply, and easy to remove. 


Further, from 





a manufacturing point of 


easier to 


view, liquid cleaners are far 
formulate, package, store in hot or cold 
weather, and make better display material. 
Professional cleaning people such as pro- 
fessional window cleaners and maintenance 
personnel of airplanes, railroads, and 
buses are specifying that liquid cleaners 
be used for washing windows. Many have 
done considerable work in time and 
motion study on this subject. 

The trend away from bucket washing 
and toward liquid cleaners may be shown 
by the results of a recent survey. In 1936, 
88 percent of the homemakers in America 
used the bucket method for cleaning win- 
dows while in 1944 only 40.5 percent con- 
tinued to do so. 

Consistent advertising support of well 
over $200,000 a year has given one manu- 
facturer of a liquid cleaner the bulk of the 
glass cleaning business. It is 


probable 
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that the total sales of this product were 
over a million dollars in 1945. 

The sales of cake and powder products 
for cleaning windows have been steadily 
decreasing and those of liquid products 
steadily increasing since 1936, even though 
the manufacturers of cake products spend 
twice as much in advertising. 

In a consumer survey made in Febru- 
ary 1946 by the American Home Reader- 
Consumer Panel it was shown that the 
most popular months for window cleaning 
are October and April, with January and 
February the least popular. Almost half 
of the responding homemakers clean their 
windows (or have them cleaned) more 
than four times a year. This survey also 
shows that wives do 66 percent of window 
cleaning while husbands do only 6 percent, 
the remainder being distributed among 
children and domestic, professional, and 
outside help. Women, therefore, exert 
the major buying influence. 

Another survey, made by the Milwau- 
kee Journal of the Milwaukee Market, 
showed that in 1943, 37.7 percent of all 
families were regular users of liquid win- 
dow cleaners as compared with 28.2 per- 
cent in 1940. As is to be expected, the 
greatest consumer use for liquid window 
cleaners is found among families of the 
top income bracket with 42.6 percent of 
these families buying the product regu- 
larly as compared with 35.4 percent of the 
families in the lower income bracket. 

There were 84 different brands of liquid 
window cleaners reported in 1943 as com- 
pared with 93 brands in 1940 and 89 
brands in 1939. 

Listed by year the percentage of users 
has been steadily increasing, as shown by 
the following figures from the above- 
mentioned Milwaukee report: 


Percent 
Year oer 
POO: kt chicinaabe wees enatwaewe sion , 
PE Ca Se nc kea esc ada hw Rees Nee 28.2 
POET POST eT Tee CPE Ce Tre 37.7 


HOW THEY ARE MADE 


Until recently most of the liquid glass 
cleaners have been mixtures of water and 
methyl, ethyl, propyl, or isopropyl alcohol. 
Methanol has been used less frequently 
than the others because of its toxicity. 
Also, government regulations limit the 
amount of methanol to 15 percent by vol- 
ume of the cleaning composition, beyond 
which a poison label must be applied. 
Naturally, the homemaker is adversely 
influenced by the presence of a skull and 
crossbones on the label of a cleaning com- 
position. Glass cleaners of less than 15 
percent methanol and water are poor 
cleaners, and those containing greater 
than 15 percent are too volatile. Since 
ethanol has a limitation as to price, clean- 
ers of ethanol and water have not been 
used very widely. 

Glass cleaning compositions compounded 
with isopropanol have been most popular. 
Isopropanol serves well for this purpose 
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since it does an excellent cleaning job 
and is not too volatile. Further, since iso- 
propanol is considered relatively non-toxic 
it is not subject to stringent government 
regulations on labeling. Quantities up to 
20 cc. of isopropanol diluted with water 
have been given to humans and cause only 
a sensation of heat and a slight lowering 
of the blood pressure but no other effects. 
Cases of industrial poisoning are un- 
known. This, of course, is not true of 
methanol. Since methanol is absorbed 
comparatively easily through the skin 
and mucous membranes, it is not con- 


alcohols possess is that they are quick 
evaporating even in cold weather, which 
means less time is spent rubbing windows 
dry. They do not evaporate too quickly 
befpre the cleaning process is completed 
nor so slowly that long rubbing is neces- 
sary to remove them. Thus, glass cleaners 
may be formulated to give the desired 
drying time by varying the kind and per- 
centage of alcohol used. 

These alcohol solutions often contain 
small amounts of alkali, soap, ammonia, 
or synthetic detergent. 

Of course, the chief disadvantage of 


Rag 


Courtesy Shell Oil Co. 


Use of liquid glass cleaners by gas stations contributed to early consumer acceptance. Sales 
to this market are still sizable and more and more liquid is being sold for home use. 


sidered advisable to use this chemical in 
compositions which are to be sprayed or 
come in contact with the skin for long 
periods of time. This is particularly likely 
to occur in the case of professional win- 
dow cleaners and maintenance people. 
Even methanol vapors have caused stupor, 
dizziness, and disturbances of the digestive 
organs and bladder. 

The chief disadvantage of isopropanol 
in these cleaners is its unpleasant odor. 
In times when great emphasis is being 
placed by homemakers on pleasant, non- 
chemical smelling products, this limitation 
as to odor is serious. To overcome this 
disadvantage, very small amounts of per- 
fumes or masking agents are often used; 
however, since these cleaners are pre- 
dominantly water, the oils added for odor 
are difficult to incorporate into the cleaner. 
Also, when they are present even in 
minute amounts, they cause halation and 
streaking of the glass surface. Many 
“water-soluble” oils have been proposed 
for this purpose. These “soluble” oils 
consist of the oil itself and an emulsifying 
agent. Incorporation of this type of odor 
gives a cleaner which is cloudy in appear- 
ance. An ideal cleaner is, of course, one 
which is clear and sparkling. 

Another advantage which these lower 





many organic solvents for use in glass 
cleaners is that, in higher concentrations, 
they attack painted surfaces. Therefore, 
contact with painted, varnished, or lac- 
quered surfaces about the glass area is to 
be avoided. 

The incorporation of 0.05-0.1 percent of 
a synthetic detergent tends to facilitate 
polishing the surface, acting somewhat as 
a lubricant. It cuts grease quickly and 
disperses and holds in solution the oils add- 
ed for odor. When added in this amount, 
they leave no dirt-collecting film and also 
“rainbow formation”. They 
serve to wet the surface and quickly flow 
off. The alkyl-aryl sulfonates have been 


do not cause 


shown to serve inexpensively and well 
for this purpose ; however, several of the 
other types of synthetic detergents such 
as the amides and sulfates have been used. 

Of further consideration is the flam- 
mability of these mixtures. If marketed in 
New York City, the glass cleaners must 
be labeled to conform with the New York 
City Fire Department code. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Other alcohols have been recommended 
for glass cleaners. A composition of 2- 
methyl-2, 4-pentanediol in concentrations 
of from 5-30 percent, 0.1 percent of a 
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commercial wetting agent, and the bal- 
ance water has been patented by W. C. 
Gangloff. Fifteen percent of 2-methyl-2, 
4-pentanediol in distilled water is said to 
iower the surface tension from 70.6 to 
32.7 dynes per square cm. at 21°C. This 
decrease in surface tension gives some 
indication of the efficiency of the com- 
pound. 

Water solutions of ethers such as Cello- 
solves* and Carbitols*; esters such as 
methyl and ethyl acetate; and ketones 
such as acetone and methyl ethyl ketone 
have also been used as glass cleaners. 

Mixtures including small quantities of 
alkali in water-alcohol solutions have 
been shown to be effective window clean- 
ing compositions. For example, a clean- 
ing composition consisting of a mixture 
of 20-50 per cent of a lower aliphatic 
alcohol selected from the class of methyl, 
ethyl, isopropyl, and propyl alcohols, and 
0.02-0.2 per cent of a salt selected from 
the class consisting of tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate and tetrapotassium pyrophos- 
phate and the remainder water has been 
patented by M. T. Flaxman. Isopropyl 
alcohol is preferred since, in the concen- 
trations considered, it does not attack 
painted surfaces. The pH of this solution 
should be about 10 for optimum removal 
of haze and dirt. The composition is 
said to give an even, transparent water 
film on car windows as the windshield 
wiper operates. If the windows have 
recently been cleaned, operation of the 
windshield wiper is not necessary. 

Some glass cleaners have included 
grease solvents such as V M & P naphtha. 
These cleaners have not been too popular, 
however, since they are flammable. 

Other patented liquid glass cleaners 
include that of P. A. Salz which covers 
0.125 per cent glycerol, 5.625 per cent 





* Registered trademarks of Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. 





SULPHURIC ACID 


(Continued from page 52) 








CHEMICO DRUM CONCENTRATOR 


Instead of operating under a vacuum 
in the manner of the falling film concen- 
trator and the Simonson-Mantius concen- 
trators, the drum concentrator of the 
Chemical Construction Co. operates at 
atmospheric pressure and depends on the 
use of hot combustion products to re- 
move the water. These hot gases are 
blown countercurrent to the sulphuric 
acid in two compartments in the con- 
centrating drum and remove water as 
they bubble up through the acid. This 
procedure will give an acid with a final 
concentration of 93-96%. 

The offgases (440-475° F.) from the 
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oxalic acid, 0.25 per cent potassium chro- 
mate and 94 per cent water. 

Flaxman has patented a glass cleaner 
consisting of water, 20-30 per cent pro- 
pyl or isopropyl alcohol, and about 0.1 
per cent lactic acid. 

Too, several impregnated papers have 
been designed for window cleaning. Usu- 
ally the preparation of these papers con- 
sists of passing 15-20 pound unglazed 
kraft paper through a bath of a mixture 
of fine mesh silica, glycerine, and water. 
These papers haye not been too satis- 
factory since the silica drops off on 
window sills during use. 

Paste, cake, and powdered window 
cleaners are losing their popularity due 
mostly to the fact that they are difficult 
and unhandy to use. Most of the paste, 
cake, and powdered cleaners do a very 
efficient job; however, some scratching 
of glass surfaces has been observed. It 
is obvious that only very fine mesh abra- 
sives should be used in these cleaners. 
Precipitated chalk, “putty powder” (tin 
oxide), rouge (iron oxide), and fine sil- 
iceous materials are the abrasives usually 
employed. Materials such as trisodium 
phosphate, ammonium chloride, soda ash, 
and soap are frequently included for 
removing grease. 


ANTI-FOGGING COMPOSITIONS 


In addition to window preparations 
designed only for cleaning are those 
which are formulated to prevent fogging 
on glass surfaces. They are a specialty 
item finding use on dental mirrors, re- 
frigerated show cases, eye glasses, bath- 
room mirrors, car windshields, eye pieces 
of face shields and goggles, and gas 
masks. 

The most interesting cleaning and anti- 
fogging agent introduced in the last year 
is a silicone type product. A_ water- 
repellent film on glass and ceramic sur- 





first compartment of the concentrating 
drum (see flowsheet) ypass from the first 
to the second gompartment along with a 
portion of the hot gases from the com- 
bustion furnace, leaving at 340-360° F. 
to enter a second concentrating vessel 
where they are cooled to 230-260°F. in 
raising the dilute acid to its boiling point. 
The hot gases then pass through a Cot- 
trell type precipitator for removal of the 
acid mist before they are discharged to 
the atmosphere. Under normal operating 
conditions the precipitator will give a 
95% clearance of the offgas. 
Experience attained with the drum type 
concentrator at the United States ord- 
nance works manufacturing explosives is 
summarized with Table III. This covers 
data on the operation of over 150 units. 
In studying these data it should be re- 
membered that these plants were usually 
being operated for maximum production 


faces may be applied commercially using 
gaseous silicones. A liquid is also avail- 
able in which glass and ceramic pieces 
are dipped and then baked at a temper- 
ature of from 160 to 300°C. Materials 
treated in this manner are presently be- 
ing used as insulator bodies to boost 
electrical resistance in damp atmospheres 
by preventing conductive moisture film 
formation. These materials have as yet 
found only limited application in the re- 
tail consumer trade since they are still 
too expensive. 

A silicone polish for windows of stores 
and offices has also been suggested. Sil- 
icone-treated windows may be cleaned 
quickly merely by wiping them with a dry 
cloth. 

Anti-fogs composed of glycerine and 
water have been used but leave a greasy 
surface which collects dirt quickly. 

By far the most thorough work pub- 
lished to date on anti-fogs was done at 
Oberlin College during the first World 
War in an attempt to obtain an anti- 
fogging preparation for gas masks. It 
was found that compositions of sulfonated 
rape oil and sulfonated cotton oil were 
most successful. 

Results show that organic sulfates as 
a class are not effective nor does the 
presence of the sulfonic acid group guar- 
antee effectiveness. High molecular 
weight is not a vital factor. Alkali soaps 
of unsaturated fatty acids were shown to 
be superior to soaps of saturated fatty 
acids in film forming properties. The 
best anti-fogs should lower the surface 
tension of water greatly, be water soluble 
but have good staying power, and they 
should be deliquescent enough to prevent 
drying out. 

These new developments in window 
cleaners and anti-fogs are important of 
themselves. They are even more indica- 
tive of the strides that are being made in 
producing better cleaning compositions. 


and not optimum cost of processing. 
Among the methods for increasing the 
production rate per unit used was raising 
the temperature of the inlet hot gases 
from 1100° F. to 1400° F. Such a method 
of operation would, for example, tend to 
increase the heat requirements beyond 
that required for normal operation. 
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YEAST from SULFITE LIQUOR 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE GERMANS USED THE WOOD SUGARS in sulfite liquor to produce 


yeast for livestock feeds and for human consumption. Com*fnercial applica- 


tion in this country depends upon whether wood yeast can compete in cost 


with other sources of high-grade protein and vitamin B. 


ROVIDING 
people was one of Germany’s most 
urgent 


enough food for her 
potential 
source of food for human beings or feed 
for livestock and poultry was _ utilized; 
in consequence, almost all waste sulfite 


war problems. Every 


liquor was used to produce either in- 
dustrial alcohol or yeast. In 1944 six 
sulfite mills were producing yeast from 
sulfite liquor, and two new plants were 
under construction. The six operating 
plants were producing yeast at an average 
rate of 7,300 tons per year, and the 
combined capacity of the plants under 
construction is an additional 7,800 tons 
annually. 


VALUE OF YEAST 


Wood yeast contains 1.6 per cent more 
digestible protein than other concentrates 
now used for cattle rations. In addition, 
the vitamins and amino acids found in 
yeast are important for such non-rumin- 
ants as poultry and hogs. With a stead- 
ily increasing population and a greater 
realization of nutritional needs, it would 
seem that the demand for meat, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs must continue 
in increasing amounts. Because protein 
is the limiting factor in enlarging the 
food supply, such enlargement will call 
for an increased quantity of formula feeds 





Interior of fermentation vat shows large area of cooling coils required. 
Central draft tube contains agitator shaft, which is also air inlet. 
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with an adequate percentage of protein. 

The taste of wood yeast is pleasant 
enough so that it can be used to satisfy 
human nutritional requirements. 
yeast 


Because 
contains a large proportion of 
purines, however, which yield uric acid 
in metabolic processes, the intake should 
be restricted to % to % oz. per day. 
Added to such foods as soups and spa- 
ghetti, it can replace a similar amount of 
more expensive animal protein. In ad- 
dition to protein, yeast is an excellent 
source of the 
minerals. 


vitamin B complex and 


PRODUCTION 

The Waldhof converting 
sulfite liquor to yeast holds a unique posi- 
tion among the processes for utilizing 
wood sugar; it is soundly engineered, it 
has been tested in extensive operation 
since 1940; and it has been accepted by 
other producers. As a result, the Wald- 
hof company, apparently at the request 
of Reich authorities, designed what be- 
came known as the standard yeast plant. 
This plant is capable of producing 1,000 
tons per year of yeast containing 7 per 


method of 


cent moisture. In order to produce more 
than 1,000 tons per year, multiples of the 
standard unit are installed. 

Beech or spruce liquor are equally ac- 
ceptable for yeast 
production, 
especially 


and 
suitable 
is the liquor from 
rayon pulp manu- 
facture. Contrary 
to what might be 
expected, fermenter 
output is independ- 
ent of liquor con- 
centration because 
fermentation time 
is proporfional to 
sugar concentra- 
tion over the range 
of 2 to 4 per cent 
sugar. 

The 


washings are neu- 


liquor and 


tralized by lime 















with concurrent 
setting, 


aeration, clarified by 
cooled in a heat exchanger, 
and fortified by nutrient salts, such as 
diammonium phosphate, KCl, MgSOy4 and 
ammonia. 

Fermentation of the prepared liquor 1s 
carried out in vats of wood or of tile- 
lined concrete. The mechanical aerator, 
consisting of a wheel of 5-ft. diameter 
with air ducts leading to its periphery, 
is rotated at 400 rpm by a 100-kw mo- 
tor, supplying air at the rate of 125-190 
cu. ft. per lb. of yeast produced. The 
fermentation is carried out at 32°C. In 
order to dissipate the heat evolved by 
the fermentation, amounting to 2,000 
of yeast, cooling coils 
are provided and the feed is cooled to 
20°C. 
of 2,150 sq. ft., and require a flow of 
11,000 gal. per hour of water at 13°C. 
In the standard plant 730 lbs. of sugar 
are converted to 277 lbs. of 93 per cent 
yeast per hour in a 53,000-gal. fermenter. 
The precooled liquor, containing 2.6 per 
cent sugar, is added continuously at a 
rate of 3,200 gal. per hour, and the yeast 
is removed continuously as a fairly stable 
emulsion. 

The into the open face 
of a drum rotating on a horizontal axis. 
The defoamed liquor is centrifuged, and 
the yeast so obtained is washed by dilu- 
tion to 1 per cent and recentrifuged. The 
final product is filtered and dried in a 
rotary drier; or an alternative procedure 
now preferred is to evaporate the yeast 
to 30 per cent solids and spray dry the 
product. 


calories per lb. 


The coils provide a cooling area 


foam is fed 


“BIOSYN” 


The most commonly used yeast organ- 
ism is Jorula utilis. The organism utilizes 
hexoses, pentoses, acetic acid, and other 
organic material. 

Another organism, Oidium lactis, was 
used in the “Biosyn” process to provide 
human food. Its large size presents one 
great advantage over Torula; it can be 
separated from the growth medium by 
a conventional filter, avoiding the use 
of expensive, energy-consuming centri- 
Also, it is more easily washed, 
requiring only a tenth as much water 
as is needed for yeast. 


fuges. 


Disadvantages 
are that the process is not readily adapted 
to continuous operation, and the product 
is more difficult to dry. At one plant 
the organism was simply killed and used 
wet in sausage and as a spread for bread. 


MATERIALS AND MARKETS 


The waste sulfite liquor on the North 
American continent represents a potential 
source of about 75,000 tons of yeast per 
year. 

While protein-deficient countries could 
undoubtedly use that amount for human 
nutrition, a larger market here at home 
is protein supplements for livestock feeds. 

Whether or not yeast will be used 
for the latter purpose depends on its cost 
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in relation to other protein supplements. 
The wholesale price of dry food yeast in 
the United States is quoted at 12c per 
Ib. It is not believed that this high price 
will be maintained when the acute short- 
age of high protein feed concentrates is 
over, but yeast will probably always com- 
mand a higher price because of the ad- 
ditional value of its vitamin-B content. 

The cost of production is linked with 
the original investment cost, since the 
depreciation or amortization of the equip- 
ment represents an important item in the 
cost. According to information gathered 
by M. M. Rosten, designer of Ontario 
Paper Company’s Thorold alcohol plant, 
from constructors of equipment, the cost 
of building and equipping a plant in a 
pulp mill of 100 tons daily capacity would 
be about $600,000 at the present time. 

From 100 tons of pulp manufacture, 
about 200,000 gallons—or 1,600,000 Ibs.— 
of sulfite liquor could be recovered daily. 
Assuming an average reducing sugar con- 
tent of 2.5 per cent, approximately 40,- 
000 Ibs. of sugar per day will represent 
the raw material for 10 tons of yeast. 
Production costs are comprised of steam, 
power, labor, chemicals, supervision, main- 
tenance and 10-year depreciation. With 
no charge for the liquor or overhead, 
production has been estimated to cost 4c 
per pound. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


It was very recently announced that 
the Lake States Yeast Corp. will build a 
$400,000 plant to produce yeast from the 
paper mill wastes at Rhinelander, Wis., 
the primary object of which is to elimi- 
nate stream pollution. 

Fermentation of sulfite liquor to yeast 
is at least a partial answer to the pressing 
problem of stream pollution. Some pulp 
mills in Europe have succeeded in solv- 
ing the problem constructively during the 
recent war. They are recovering the 
sugar from the liquor and producing 
alcohol and yeast, or yeast alone, de- 
pending on market conditions and the de- 
mand for these products. After all the 
sugar has been extracted, the remaining 
lignin is evaporated, dried and powdered. 
Road building, cement, plastics and soil 
beneficiation are some of the potential 
outlets for powdered lignin. 

As indicated by bills introduced in 
Congress, sulfite pulp mills face an in- 
creasingly serious situation in regard to 
stream pollution. If the production of 
wood yeast proves to be commercially 
feasible, it will not only benefit agricul- 
ture, but also eliminate, or at least re- 
duce, the pollution of our rivers by the 
pulp and paper industry. 
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Yeast emulsion is deaerated in a ‘“Schaumschleuder,” a drum rotating on a horizontal axis, into 
the open face of which the foam is fed. The machine then pumps the liquid to centrifuges. 





Battery of Westphalian centrifuges, which are used to concentrate the yeast liquor to a 12 
per cent cream. Thereafter it is washed by dilution to 1 per cent and recentrifuged. 





The centrifuged cream is concentrated in a rotary filter to a 20 per cent cake and then 
dried to 93 per cent in the above two-drum rotary drier. Stock feed yeast is spray-dried. 
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Highlights of NAIDM Convention 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


NOT LONG AGO THE MANUFACTURE of insecticides and disinfectants 


was but a small part of the chemical industry. But that is far from the case 


today. With an all-time high in attendance, discussions of new chemicals, 


new uses, and new techniques, featured the recent NAIDM meeting. 


ECOGNIZING that the greatest 

progress for the industry and them- 
selves can be accomplished through the 
activities of their rapidly-growing trade 
association, 488 members of the National 
Association of Insecticide and Disinfect- 
ant manufacturers convened in New York 
last month to discuss new chemical de- 
velopments, legislation, and the establish- 
ment of new test standards for their prod- 
ucts. Attracting particular attention were 
the sessions devoted to aerosols, disin- 
fectant evaluation and the proposed model 
state insecticide and fungicide law. 


AEROSOLS 


All these matters have been brought 
into sharp focus by recent developments, 
and in particular the war-sponsored ex- 
ploitation of aerosol techniques has posed 
many problems. Insecticide manufactur- 
ers have pioneered in this field, but it is 
evident that aerosol methods will soon 
be utilized by other chemical makers. 
Already experiments are being conducted 
in the aerosol dispersion of medicinals 
(such as penicillin), germicides, and cos- 
metics. 

As Waldemar Dietz pointed out in his 
paper, there are many fundamental mat- 
ters to be studied and many standards of 
performance to be established. Among the 
more important factors to be considered 
are the engineering problems—design of 
containers, equipment for container filling, 
and release valves. Early experiments 


have eliminated many difficulties, but 


there are still many more. The type of 
propellent and the type of valve both 
effect the particle size of the released aero- 
sol and thereby its effectiveness. 

Apart from such considerations, the 
ideal aerosol must possess minimum toxi- 
city to higher animals, especially man; 
it must be non-irritating to the eyes and 
respiratory organs; rapidly effective for 
whatever purpose it is intended; have an 
agreeable odor and minimum color; be 
non-inflammable, non-corrosive, and reas- 
onably persistent. 

To date more than 100 million pounds 
of one propellent has been used in aerosol 
insecticide formulations, but now there 
are numerous other contenders for a 
share of this substantial and expanding 
market. And one of the major fields of 
promise appears to lie in the development 
of so-called low pressure propellents. 
More of these materials will be marketed 
next spring, in lighter-gauge, less costly, 
containers. When aerosol insecticides 
reach a 70 cent retail level—as is predicted 
—there will be keen competition between 
aerosols and the standard type of house- 
hold spray. The shape of things to come 
may well be discernible. 

Long a highly controversial matter, the 
establishment of new standards and test- 
ing methods for disinfectants came under 
close scrutiny. It is acknowledged that 
present evaluation techniques are inade- 
quate and do not permit a direct com- 
parison between the germicidal worth of 
cationic disinfectants and older type prod- 
ucts. Too, it is difficult, if not impossible, 








to rate accurately the worth of a mixture 
of quaternary ammonium and _ coal-tar 
compounds. In the case of cationic germi- 
cides it is contended that the present 
method of determining phenol coefficient 
values provides abnormally high and in- 
consistent results. The real worth of 
cationic germicides has been established, 
and no question exists as to their value. 
It is the test method which is inadequate. 

However, an agreement was reached 
between the two factions at the meeting, 
and the committee on disinfectants has 
formulated a program to develop a new, 
mutually satisfactory test method to satis- 
fy the proponents of both the “phenol co- 
efficient” and “sanitizing value” schools. 
Industrial research and government labor- 
atories have offered to cooperate in en- 
deavoring to develop and adjudge the 
worth of such a method. 

In his presidential address, N. J. Go- 
thard reviewed the work which is being 
done by the Association in the promotion 
of a model state law to further the inter- 
ests of the industry, and protect the public 
from mis-branding. He mentioned also 
the consideration which the Association is 
according to a compendium of state and 
federal laws, and new methods of testing 
insecticides containing DDT or 666. Like- 
wise, a recommendation is being made to 
the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
concerning a revision of its specification 
covering floor wax. It is claimed that the 
Lieberman-Storch test for rosin, noted in 
the specification, yields positive values for 
rosin in floor wax when no free or avail- 
able rosin is present, and that revision is 
necessary. 


NEW INSECTICIDE 


Among the novel insecticides described 
at the meeting was the chlorinated bi- 
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cyclic terpene “3956”. (Its approximate 
formula is CijoHi0Cls, and hence it may 
be more properly termed a chlorinated 
camphene.) In his paper on the material, 
L. W. Stearns of the University of Dela- 
ware said that its performance is similar in 
many respects to that of DDT. 

Both 3956 and DDT are relatively 
slow acting; both exhibit a high kill at 
low concentration; both display a marked 
residual effect. The terpene derivative— 
which is a light yellow waxy material, 
having a mild, pine-like odor, and is sol- 
uble in common organic solvents—is ef- 
fective against flies, German cockroaches, 
black carpet beetles, bed bugs, and the 
webbing clothes moth. Solutions kept in 
clear glass bottles, subjected to normal 
daylight, did not deteriorate in a 14 month 
period. 

The new compound is not however, a 
good knockdown agent. Rather, like DDT, 
it should be formulated with fast knock- 
down agents such as the thiocyanates, etc. 
Although its residual strength is high, it 
is extracted from clothing by dry cleaning 
solvents. 


NEW MERCURIALS 


J. P. O’Brien, F. W. Berk and Co., 
pointed out in a discussion of phenyl 
mercury compounds that although the 
employment of such chemicals as insecti- 
cides, disinfectants, and fungicides, is not 
as yet widespread, many new fields are 
being exploited. More recent applications, 
Mr. O’Brien said, are in the preservation 
of adhesives and organic paints. These 
odorless mercury derivatives are used in 
as low as a 2 per cent concentration in 
starch adhesives, and do not affect adhesive 
properties. As little as 0.01 per cent 
serves as an effective preservative for 
casein-based paints. 

In papermaking, phenyl mercuric acetate 
is employed for the control of slime and 
the same derivative has proved its worth 
in the mildew-proofing of textiles, seed 
treatment, and the elimination of storage 
rot. By use of the acetate “leather may 
be made germproof and self-sterilizing, 
paper may be rotproofed and cosmetics 





Relaxing at the annual dinner are 
Geigy Inc., J. A. Jenemann, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
and E. Meyer, L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
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rendered self sterilizing over long periods 
of time.” 

The attributes of Antu (CI, Nov. °46, 
p. 828) were discussed by J. C. Munch, 
Munch Laboratories. Dr. Munch cited 
Antu as representing “a definite accom- 
plishment in the continuing struggle to 
develop better and more specific rodenti- 
cides” and pointing the way for further 
research. 

The growing stature of the floor wax 
business was emphasized by Jacob Kahn, 
Windsor Wax Co., as he stressed the 
market acceptance which has been accord- 
ed solvent waxes. The major factors 
which have influenced this acceptance, he 
said, are the relatively low cost of such 
waxes, the high wage scale now paid 
maintenance men, and the shading of 
quality which some manufacturers of 
water emulsion products have indulged 
in as a result of the cost-ceiling price 
squeeze. He cautioned wax makers to 
avoid such a course and to appreciate that 
high wax content alone does not neces- 
sarily mean that the product is good. A 
proper balance of wax types must be 
effected as to type, grade, and percentage, 
and blended to a balanced formulation to 
yield lustre, hardness, crystal control, and 
optimum retention of solvent. 

At the same forum, Melvin Fuld, Fuld 
Bros., Inc., described a new laboratory 
method for testing the tack of waxes. Mr. 
Fuld noted that the test apparatus was 
simple and cheap and might be used as a 
standard so that a definite scale of tack 
values can be established by the industry. 

Lawrence H. Flett, National Aniline 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
outlined the main properties and uses of 
alkyl aryl sulfonates, and mentioned that 
new products are now being developed 
which will accomplish even more than 
the existing detergents. 

Looking toward the future, Dr. Flett 
pointed out that when they were intro- 
duced some few years ago the synthetics 
sold at 40-50 cents per pound, whereas 
soap sold at a tenth of that price. Never- 
theless, the synthetics found a place in 
industrial processes. As factors contri- 
buting to their growth he mentioned speed 


M. Goldberg, 


of washing, effectiveness in cold and hard 
waters, strong antibiotic action and ab- 
sence of residual film. Now with pro- 
duction costs lowered and productive facil- 
ities expanded, a robust future for these 
versatile sulfonates is assured. 

G. W. Fiero, Stanco Inc., reporting as 
chairman of the chemical analyses com- 
mittee, Insecticide Section, stated that it 
has been agreed to collaborate with the 
Imperial Institute, London, to appraise the 
value of various methods of pyrethrum 
analysis. Such methods will be tested 


throughout the world on samples of pyre- 
thrum and pyrethrum concentrates. 


Sim- 





John Powell (left), John Powell & Co., and 
N. J. Gothard, Sinclair Refining, re-elected 
NAIDM treasurer and president, respectively. 


ilar work is to be conducted with the 
thiocyanates, as well as DDT. 

The following officers were re-elected 
to serve for one year: president, N. J. 
Gothard, Sinclair Refining Co.; first vice- 
president, G. M. Baird, Baird & McGuire 
Inc.; second vice-president, A. W. Mor- 
rison, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ; treasurer, 
John Powell, John Powell & Co., Inc.; 
secretary, H. W. Hamilton, Koppers Co. 

The terms of J. L. Brenn, John M. 
Curlett, and G. H. Wood on the board of 
governors terminated, and the three new 
members added to the board are: Preston 
B. Heller, B. Heller & Co.; L. J. Oppen- 
heimer, West Disinfecting Co.; and Rob- 
ert C. White Jr., Robert C. White Co. 





Left to right: H. W. Hamilton, Koppers Co.; C. L. Weirich, C. B. 
Dolge Co.; A. W. Morrison, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; and Jack C. 
Varley, Baird & McGuire Inc. at the NAIDM meet. 
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No. 13 of a series on 


INFORMATION SOURCES FOR CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


Its Function, Scope and Organization 


by MELVIN E. CLARK, Director of Market Research 


UDGING by the publicity given to 

market research in recent years, one 
might easily conclude that this activity 
is a new function in business—particu- 
larly in the chemical industry. However, 
a brief analysis of what market research 
is and does will demonstrate that such 
is not the case. It is safe to say that 
most good businessmen, in the chemical 
industry or not, have always analyzed the 
market factors affecting their business 
before launching a new venture. The 
change we have witnessed in recent years 
is a change in method, in technique, in 
degree of detail and organization of data. 
It is a change characteristic of the trend 
in our economy toward increased spe- 
cialization based on skill. It is the result 
of improved and far-sighted company or- 
ganization. No longer is market re- 
search somebody’s part-time job. Now 
it is a definite function recognized by an 
increasing number of modern industrial 
organizations. 

Instead of ascribing a definition to 
chemical market research, it will be the 
purpose of this discussion to outline the 
contributions and define the limitations 
of this segment of the broader field of 
organized commercial chemical develop- 
ment. 

What Market research does and how 
it works will depend in large measure 
upon the activities and objectives of the 
company in which it operates. An effort 
is made here to set forth only basic prin- 
ciples and perhaps examples which indi- 
cate specific applications. It is hoped 
that these applications may stimulate 
thinking as to ways in which the prin- 
ciples may be adapted to serve other ends 
in other situations. For purposes of dis- 
cussion the market research job will be 
divided between the problems of (a) 
reappraising markets for present products 
and (b) determining markets for new 
~ Presented as a part of a symposium on Or- 
ganized Commercial Chemical Development held 
m New York, December 12, 1946, and sponsored 


by The Chemical Market Research Association 
and The Technical Service Association. 
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products. The techniques for handling 
these two types of problems are somewhat 
different. 


OBTAINING THE BASIC DATA 


Perhaps this discussion could be de- 
veloped most lucidly by starting a new 
market research department in a hypo- 
thetical company interested in expansion. 
In this case the ultimate objective is to 
find out where sales can be expanded, in 
what product lines and under what con- 
ditions. It will be assumed that the prod- 
ucts are standard articles of commerce 
sold primarily to industrial customers— 
a normal situation in the chemical indus- 
try. The first problem is to find out 
where sales are being made now. The 
market researcher needs to have a sales 
analysis by geographical areas, by classes 
of trade, uses, or industries served, by 
channels of distribution, by district offices, 
and by size of customer. Such analyses 
should be made for each product, or for 
each group of products designed to serve 
a single purpose, although in the case of 
chemicals, it is seldom possible to estab- 
lish such a basket classification. Analysis 
of product sales by industries or uses is 
the most important of these studies be- 
cause it is the starting point for real mar- 
ket research. 

Up to this point the functions described 
are those of sales analysis. Many com- 
panies have sales analysis, trade analysis 
or sales control departments to supply 
such statistics. The data are often sent 
to the market research department in the 
form of IBM tabulations. However, if 
this is the case, the market researcher 
should be sufficiently familiar with the 
manner in which the data are obtained to 
judge their accuracy. In this connection 
it should be noted that exact comparabil- 
ity of a statistical series over a period of 
years is usually more important than 
100% accuracy of classification in any 
one year. For example, if customer A 
purchases a quantity of soda ash for mak- 


ing glass light bulbs and it is subsequently 
discovered that 10% of the tonnage was 
actually used in water softening, it is 
better that customer A sales be treated 
alike year after year than that the dis- 
crepancy be corrected on subsequent tabu- 
lations. 

Starting then with a tabulation of sales 
by industrial or other use classifications, 
the market researcher sets out to de- 
termine the character of the market for 
his product (X) and his company’s posi- 
tion in it. For each use classification he 
attempts to ascertain the following facts: 
No. of consumers (and list by name) 

. Location of plants 

Total consumption of product X 

. Price paid for product X 

. Present supplier(s) of product X 
Economic trend of the consuming industry 
. Technological trend in use of product X 


. Competitive status of various consumers in 
the industry 


This procedure can be simple or com- 
plex depending on the degree of accuracy 
desired and the complexity of uses for the 
product. It is usually possible to do a 
rough job resulting in a first approxi- 
mation and then to continuously refine 
the data by further analysis. Results 
should be cross checked in several ways 
to insure reasonable accuracy. For ex- 
ample, the sum total of consumption by 
all use classifications should equal pro- 
duction, provided adjustments are made 
for inventory changes and the export- 
import balance. 

The basic data determined as shown 
above enable the researcher to answer 
the following questions: 

1. What is the company’s percentage participa- 

tion in the market for product X? 

2. In which uses of product X is the com- 
pany’s sales position strong and in which 
uses is it weak? : 

3. In which geographical markets is the com- 
pany’s sales position strong and which 
weak? 3 : ; 

4. What is the prevailing price in various 
markets? : 

5. Who are the principal competitors and 
what is their market position? 

6. Are the company’s customers the most 
active and progressive consumers in their 
respective industries? 

These are important facts and have a 

great bearing on management policies, 
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but they are seldom the final answers 
asked of market research. Management 
wants to know what the future holds for 
its products, and this is the real objective 
of all market research work. 


MAKING THE SALES FORECAST 


Many companies have special sales fore- 
casting departments or have their sales 
forecasts made by sales managers. But 
these forecasts can often be improved if 
they are based on an industry outlook sur- 
vey prepared by market research. Having 
accumulated the basic data for product 
X as outlined above, it is logical for the 
market analyst to step from this “bench- 
mark” to the future. Again this pro- 
cedure can be simple or complex accord- 
ing to the time warranted. The simplest 
technique is for the analyst to establish 
a panel of experts in his various markets 
and record their judgment on the probable 
trend from a given bench mark. More 
accurate results can usually be obtained 
by separating the expert opinion on eco- 
nomic trend and technological change. 

Economic trend can usually be resloved 
into a “growth factor.” This is a numer- 
ical expression of, for instance, the glass- 
maker’s opinion that he will make 10% 
more glass bottles next year. The factor 
would be 1.10. The factor of technologi- 
cal change expresses such opinion as, 
“Also our bottles will probably weigh 
5% more on the average because we plan 
to make larger sizes,” or the opinion that, 
“Our soda ash requirements will prob- 
ably be 5% more per bottle next year 
because we are substituting soda ash for 
some of the cullet used in our process 
this year.” In either case the factor of 
T. C. would be 1.05 or if both technolog- 
ical changes were anticipated the factor 
would be 1.1025 (the product of 1.05, 
1.05 and 1.00). 

From the expert opinion poll, Table I 
is constructed. 

Although this type of forecast is only a 
simple mechanism for recording expert 
opinion and yields no better result than 
the judgment involved, it does help pre- 
vent a major change in one application of 
a product from distorting the overall 
outlook. Such a forecast supplemented 
with analysis of changes in geographical 
distribution can be of great assistance in 
realigning sales policies to meet changing 
market conditions. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION PROGRAMS 


However, in the case of forecasts in- 
volving major capital expansion programs, 
a much more comprehensive job must 
be done. Usually trend lines for each 
consuming industry are determined over 
a long period of years. These will take 
into account both economic and _ techno- 
logical trends. Overall indices of eco- 
nomic activity (such as F. R. B. index 
of industrial production), come into the 
picture and are related to growth curves 
for the various industries. Susceptibility 
of each industry to depression is studied 
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in detail—sometimes to the effect on in- 
dividual companies. This is reaily a 
job for the company economist, but all 
too often the company has no economist 
and the market researcher must apply 
his own talents in this field. Further- 
more, it is often necessary for the market 
researcher to go back of the expert opin- 
ion of his customers—to study their mar- 
kets, their competition from other indus- 
tries and the risk they incur if their own 
forecasts are wrong. 

Another important factor to be con- 
sidered here is sensitivity of markets 
with respect to flexibility in production 
capacity. If it is possible for the cus- 
tomer to increase his plant capacity in 
six months, whereas capacity for product 
X can be increased only in twelve months, 


the responsibility of the market re- 





A new glycol unit goes up at Wyandotte 


Chemicals. Behind this construction proj- 
ect lie many months of market research. 


searcher is automatically extended be- 
yond the forecast of his customer. 

So much for the scope of market re- 
search activities relative to established 
products. 


MARKET RESEARCH ON NEW PRODUCTS 


The launching of a new product, par- 
ticularly a new chemical, is an intricate 
and specialized undertaking. Market re- 
search is one facet of the problem. The 
entire activity is usually called Develop- 
ment. Many companies have development 
departments with broad responsibilities in 
tying together data from research, en- 
gineering, sales, accounting and other de- 
partments and making specific decisions 
with respect to launching a new product. 


The Development Department may call 
on market research or utilize market re- 
search techniques in providing the sales 
data needed. For example, research may 
turn out a new chemical and determine 
its physicial and chemical characteristics. 
On the basis of these properties Devel- 
opment may say that the product appears 
to have promise as an anti-freeze ma- 
terial for water sprinklers for fire control 
in unheated buildings. The problem put 
to market research is: what anti-freeze 
materials are now used in water sprin- 
klers? In what quantities, to whom sold, 
at what price—and other questions listed 
above. Usually it is Development’s re- 
sponsibility to determine whether the new 
product will do the job, what advantages 
it has over present materials, whether 
the operation will be profitable, etc. In 
other words, Development chooses a 
specific application or selects a competi- 
tive product for market research to ana- 
lyze. In this way the’ problem for market 
research is converted back into the prob- 
lem already discussed—determination of 
the status of an established product in an 
established application. The functions of 
development and market research may be 
combined in one department or in one 
man in the organization, but if this is 
done careful should be 
given to performing the two tasks sepa- 
rately. 


consideration 


Of course there is a twilight zone be- 
tween development and market research 
in the form of the partially developed 
market. In this case the researcher tries 
to establish a maximum and minimum po- 
tential based on the sales effort needed 
and the pressure of intercommodity com- 
petition expected. An example is the 
market for synthetic detergents in dis- 
placing soap for household use. The mar- 
ket for synthetics is limited by their high 
cost or low detergency relative to soap. 
The market researcher is faced with an 
interesting and intricate problem which 
involves geographical distribution of 
soap sales, hardness of water, per capita 
use of soap, per capita distribution of 
buying income, distribution of soap be- 
tween laundry, dishwashing and toilet ap- 
plications in the home. The result cannot 
be too exact because of the constant im- 
provement in quality of synthetics, but 
it has been possible to predict two or 
three years ago the size of the market 
which has developed today. 


TECHNIQUES OF MARKET RESEARCH 


Up to this point the what, where and 
when of market research have been cov- 


TABLE I—PRODUCT X: CONSUMPTION BY USES 


No. of Units 


Use used in 
Classification Base Year 
A ‘ ‘ 100 
I er 290 
is Me " ar . 300 
| eer a We ; .. 460 
| eee ; ee 7 ; 500 
i Ree ae ; ... 600 

EEE isewcccawnceot cen: 2100 


Factor of Estimated 

Growth Technological Consumption 

Factor Change for year 19.. 
1.00 1.00 100 
1.00 0.90 180 
1.00 1.40 420 
0.80 1.00 320 
1.20 1.00 600 
1.10 1.10 726 
2346 
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ered. The questions of how and why re- 
main. In broad principle, methods of at- 
tack have been discussed. But market 
research cannot be done in broad prin- 
ciple. It is a matter in which detail is 
more important than generality. Often- 
times it may take days of patient digging 
to uncover a single fact. Marketing data 
may be likened to a jig-saw puzzle. It 
is the sum total picture composed of 
minute tid-bits of information pieced to- 
gether which is significant. That is one 
clue to the market research technique. 
Seemingly unimportant or unrelated data 
are recorded in fastidious detail. 

Frank Mansfield of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., recently stated that there 
are five main steps in market research. 
They are: 

Know what you want to find out. 
. Ask the man who knows more than you do. 
. Ask the right questions. 


. Interpret the results intelligently. 
. See that the report is used. 


ne who 


These five steps wifl bear consideration. 
They have applications beyond the scope 
of market research. 

The handling of statistical data is in 
itself an important technique. It is diffi- 
cult to find men trained in both statistics 
and chemistry. Since chemistry is usually 
more important in the chemical industry, 
it is often necessary for the market re- 
search department to compromise in its 
quest for statistical talent. This is un- 
fortunate because the statistical problem 
in the chemical industry is particularly 
dificult. There are so many ways a prod- 
uct may be reported—different concentra- 
tions, different grades, different bases, dif- 
ferent physical forms, different processes, 
virgin vs. recovered product, production 
including or excluding captive use. Some 
of these problems are present in other 
industries, but chemical industry has 
them all. In addition the industry is 
extraordinarily secretive in its operations 
—though not consistently so. Companies 
have been known to forbid the Tariff 
Commission to list their names as manu- 
facturers of a product while at the same 
time their sales departments spent thou- 
sands of dollars advertising the fact 
that they made such a product X. 

Of course there are ways to develop 
information on the market position of in- 
dividual companies, too. Studying the 
company’s advertising and catalogs is 
fundamental. Additional information is 
often available from financial services 
such as Moody’s Investment Manual, 
Standard and Poor’s, and Dun & Brad- 
street’s. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission reports are available in Philadel- 
phia for publicly financed corporations. 
In conjunction with new stock issues, 
there is often a prospectus describing the 
company’s activities in detail. This doc- 
ument may be obtained from stock brok- 
ers or investment banks. These are only 
a few of many sources available to the 
market researcher. Obscure information 
applicable to specific industries may some- 
times be uncovered. For example com- 
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panies who pay taxes on mineral raw 
materials, alcohol, etc., may be required 
by law to make public statements relative 
to these items. 

Statistics on the production of prod- 
uct X are not always available, but if 
it is an established article of commerce, 
there are almost certain to be some kind 
of figures available on one of the fol- 
lowing items: 


. Production of product X 

. Consumption of product X either in total 

or in a particular application 

. Production of items in which product X 
enters as a raw material 

Raw materials for making product X 

. Shipments of product X in interstate 

commerce or water transportation 

. Containers in which product X is shipped 

. Co- products, by-products or companion 

products to product X 

. Consumption data on other materials used 

in conjunction with product 

. Electric power, fuel or labor requirements 

in conjunction with product 
. Equipment used to produce or consume 
product X 
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_ 
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A way to obtain clews on these statis- 
tics is to find out from the accounting 
department what reports the company 
makes to government and trade associa- 
tions relative to product X. Needless to 
say the ingenuity of the market re- 
searcher plays an important part in ob- 
taining useful data. His technique is 
usually developed through years of ex- 
perience and is part of his stock in trade. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


In a general way, some of the sources 
of data for the market researcher have 
already been indicated. Four main sources 
are available—government agencies, trade 
associations, company data and miscel- 
laneous sources. Information available 
from government sources is very ably 
summarized in preceding articles in this 
series. No broad listing of trade asso- 
ciation data has come to the writer’s 
attention but a survey on chemical sta- 
tistics from this source is now being con- 
ducted by the Statistics Committee of 
the Chemical Market Research Associa- 
tion. 

Company data is a source which many 
researchers fail to utilize to the greatest 
possible extent. It is often argued that 
salesmen cannot be depended upon to ob- 
tain useful marketing data because they 
do not have a research approach, are 
biased in their viewpoint, or are too will- 
ing to believe the first figure told them. 
It is true that salesmen have some short- 
comings in conducting market investiga- 
tions. They are, of course, biased on 
product quality and sales performance— 
they would be poor salesmen if they were 
not. But it is the writer’s firm conviction 
that if the research man organizes a 
campaign to obtain specific information 
through his salesmen and interprets the 
data accurately later, he can multiply his 
own efforts many times. 

At Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., a call 
report form has been designed which 
supplies at once data needed by sales 
managers and market research. The re- 
port contains two parts: first the report 





of call, utilizing a convenient check-off 
system, and second the Consumer Data 
Record. This latter record brings for- 
ward for each call all the information 
learned on previous calls and has blank 
spaces for information the salesman failed 
to obtain on previous calls. Oftentimes 
this record may be checked by the market 
research department from other sources, 
whereupon unreasonable figures are 
brought to the attention of the salesman 
so that he may reconcile his previous 
data or correct it. 

Because the published statistics are so 
inadequate, it is necessary for the chem- 
ical market researcher to obtain much of 
his data from miscellaneous sources. This 
requires extensive travel. It is common 
practice for market research men _ to 
spend more than half their time away 
from their offices. Research men must 
therefore be salesmen, too. They must 
constantly sell people on the desirability 
of supplying information. They must sell 
their own companies on the authenticity 
of their work and ways in which its use- 
fulness may be increased. They must 
constantly be goodwill ambassadors of 
the company in the field and must not 
transgress on the prerogatives of sales- 
men or sales managers. In addition to 
travel for the purpose of obtaining detail 
data, travel is required to maintain a 
broad viewpoint. The researcher must 
never be accused of overlooking the forest 
because of the trees. He must keep his 
general outlook as to the nation’s eco- 
nomic status “in step” with the outlook 
of other men who are planning for the 
future. This does not mean “in step” 
with competition but rather one step 
ahead of competition. For contrary to 
the thinking of some persons, the market 
researcher does not count his competi- 
tors among his miscellaneous sources of 
information. Quite to the contrary com- 
petitors tell nothing—and seldom ask 
questions so the market researcher can 
have the pleasure of telling them nothing. 


PRESENTING THE REPORT 


Any fact-finder has a delicate problem 
in selling the results of his work with- 
out appearing to do so. In presenting 
his data the market researcher must cer- 
tainly be a master salesman. He must 
use all the tricks of the advertising trade 
including expressive graphs, succinct state- 
ments, careful choice of type and paper, 
proper timing and, above all, brevity. 
But in addition his report must be sur- 
rounded with dignity and sincerity. 

Selling the facts is entirely different 
from selling a plan of action. The former 
is a must, the latter is taboo. Above all 
a market research report must be ob- 
jective. Objectivity is certainly the car- 
dinal principle in all market research 
work. It shows in the final report through 
a careful and unbiased analysis of all 
sides of the question. It is the writer’s 
firm conviction that a market research 
report should never recommend a course 
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of action—except perhaps further study 
on certain phases of the subject. Once 
the researcher makes a recommendation, 
he becomes the proponent of a program 
and immediately loses his objectivity. He 
can, of course, summarize and interpret 
his findings in the form of conclusions, 
but he should not recommend that on the 
basis of facts determined, the company 
do thus and so. This action is best left 
to the sales manager, the development de- 
partment or top management, who con- 
sider other factors influencing the final 
decision. 

As to the form of the report, it should 
contain conclusions, summary of facts, 
and supporting detail. It should be de- 
signed so that it can be easily digested 
by busy executives and at the same time 
will contain sufficient detail for engineer- 
ing, sales, accounting, development or 
other departments to translate it into 
action when given authority to do so. 
It is becoming increasingly popular to 
make a visual presentation of the final 
report. This consists of slides or charts 


which, accompanied by an informal talk, 
tell the whole story. 


MAKING USE OF THE REPORT 

It is often a disappointment to the mar- 
ket research department to find that when 
it has completed a report it is not finished 
with it. Sales executives and others come 
back for specific aids on using the report 
to better advantage. They want the re- 
searcher to present the report before the 
annual sales meeting, or the board of di- 
rectors, or the branch managers, or the 
plant foremen, or principal customers, 
or other interested parties. At Wyan- 
dotte, market research reports are cur- 
rently used to show prospective cus- 
tomers why their business cannot be ac- 
cepted at the present time. No doubt a 
time will come when similar studies will 
be used to show the same prospective 
customers why they should buy from 
Wyandotte. 

To list all the uses to which market 
research reports may be put would be a 
herculean task but to emphasize the va- 





THE world’s largest delayed coking 
unit is now in operation at the Tor- 
rance, Cal., refinery of General Pe- 
troleum Corp., West Coast affiliate 
of Socony-Vacuum. It produces over 
200,000 tons per year of a high-grade 
petroleum coke used for manufacture 
of carbon electrodes. 

The coker operates on reduced 
crude (the residue from atmospheric 
distillation of crude oil) and gives 
an overall increased yield of gaso- 
line and Diesel fuel per bbl. of crude 
processed in the refinery. 

The unit heats the reduced crude 
to about 900° F. and then discharges 








WORLD’S LARGEST DELAYED COKER 
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it into alloy-lined drums 97 ft. high 
(center of picture) to coke by its 
contained heat. The vapors from the 
coke drums are separated in a frac- 
tionating tower into gas, gasoline 
and gas oil. 

A feature of the unit is a hy- 
draulic method of removing coke 
from the drums. Jets of water at 
1500 Ibs./ sq. in. slice coke from 
the drums and wash it to a main 
pit from which a specially designed 
pump transports it to storage. The 
coker was designed and built by 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. 
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riety possible, a few typical activities in 
which market research can play an im- 
portant part are: 


For Management 


Determine need for expansion of plant 


capacity. 
For Sales 
Determine overall sales policy. 
Determine sales territorial lines. 
Determine best location of district offices. 
Determine adequate number of salesmen in 
each district. 
Determine which offices need additional 
sales impetus. 
Determine effect of price changes. 
For Research & Development 
Determine most promising fields for ex- 
ploitation from market standpoint. 

For Production & Engineering 

Determine | seasonal market characteristics 
helpful in planning production schedule. 

Determine changes in type of product re- 
quired by the market. 

However, it should be emphasized that 
market research when used in the true 
sense does not embody all the research 
phases of an expansion program. That 
is a responsibility in which all depart- 
ments share. The mechanics are different 
in different companies but as an example 
the practice in the writer’s own company 
may be cited. When the forecast of sales 
appears to exceed capacity to produce, the 
sales department is asked for a report 
to include the following data: 

1, What tonnage of the product may be sold 

under various competitive conditions? 


2. Where will shipments go and at what price 
must delivery be made? 


These questions are answered by the 
sales department based largely on market 
research reports showing the overall in- 
dustry situation. Then management asks 
the manufacturing department to prepare 
a report showing what facilities will be 
needed to supply the additional require- 
ment and using various alternative plant 
locations. The engineering department 
prepares equipment estimates and the pur- 
chasing department submits data on cost 
of raw materials. At this point the Con- 
troller consolidates various phases of the 
study showing the expected profits under 
various plans of operation and at estab- 
lished rates of depreciation. The matter 
is then considered by executives in the 
Planning Committee and a decision is 
reached by management as to which, if 
any proposal will be submitted to the 
Board of Directors. 

Of course this is a much abbreviated 
statement of the manner in which an ex- 
pansion program is launched, but it serves 
to emphasize the fact that market research 
really plays only a small part in the over- 
all picture. 


ORGANIZATION OF MARKET RESEARCH 


Many companies have found that per- 
sons expert at fact-finding on markets 
are well trained for other research jobs 
in the company. Some have extended 
market research activities to include 
overall economic studies, others have 
turned market researchers into cost of 
production analysts, others have used 
market research to find facts for settling 
labor disputes, others use market re- 
search to plan sales strategy, place ad- 

(Turn to page 163) 








Production of FATTY ACIDS 
By Air Oxidation of PARAFFIN WAX 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


THE RECENT INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF FATS AND OILS focuses at- 


tention on the question of an alternate source of supply of fatty acids. Faced 


with a somewhat similar problem—short supply and high prices—the Ger- 


mans solved it, partially at least, by the production of fatty acids via the air 


oxidation of paraffin wax. 


ERMAN practice in the oxidation of 

high molecular weight hydrocar- 
bons calls for the production of a maxi- 
mum quantity of fatty acids. This differs 
from American practice* which calls for 
the production of a mixture of acids, alco- 
hols, ketones, etc., for conversion into a 
large variety of specialty compounds. As 
carried out at the Oppau plant of I. G., 
which will be described, 44 parts of soap 
fatty acid can be obtained by the air oxi- 
dation of a paraffin, which is produced 
by the hydrogenation of coal tar. 


RAW MATERIALS 


The paraffin wax used may be produced 
by the hydrogenation of brown coal, from 
petroleum, or from the Fischer-Tropsch 
synthesis. In any case, it should consist 
of straight chain hydrocarbons with only 
small amounts of branched-chain or 
cyclic hydrocarbons. The preferred chain 
length is Cy¢-Csg0 and sulfur compounds 
and phenols should not be present as they 
inhibit the oxidation. The density of the 
paraffin wax should be only slightly high- 
er than that of the corresponding pure 
paraffin hydrocarbons. 

A trial run will suffice to determine as 
the paraffin wax is sufficiently pure. How- 
ever, difficultly oxidizable paraffins must 
be purified: for example, by heating with 
1-3% of AICls, by hydrogenation, or by 
a prior oxidation with air with subse- 
quent removal of the small quantity of 
fatty acid formed as soap. 


OXIDATION REACTION 


The oxidation is carried out by blow- 
ing the molten paraffin wax with air. 
The towers in which the reaction is car- 
ried out are of high purity aluminum and 


Air Oxidation of High M. W. Petroleum 
Hydrocarbons’, Zabel, Chemical Industries. 
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Based in part upon data in IC 7376, “Inter- 
rogations of Dr. Pier and Staff, I. G. Farben 
industrie A-G., Ludwigshafen and Oppau,” 
reported by W. F. Faragher and W. A. Horne, 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Interior. 
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the reaction is catalyzed by the presence 
of manganese compounds, such as 0.1- 
0.2% of potassium permanganate or man- 
ganese soaps. The addition of 0.08-0.15% 
sodium or potassium carbonate greatly 
improves the quality of the final oxida- 
tion products. The reaction is initiated 
at a temperature of 130-160° C which is 
lowered to 100-120° C after the oxidation 
begins. Lower oxidation temperatures re- 
duce the formation of peroxide but in- 
crease the time of reaction. For best 
results the air flow is continued until 
approximately 30% of the wax is con- 
verted to acid (10-30 hours), giving a 
product with an acid number of 35 and 
a saponification number of 130-150. 


SAPONIFICATION 


The product in the oxidizer is saponi- 


fied with aqueous sodium hydroxide 
(20-25% at 80° C) and the saponified 
mixture is pumped into an autoclave 
where it is heated to 130°-150° C under 
pressure. The greater part of the un- 
saponifiable product is removed in the 
upper layer and contains unreacted paraf- 
fin, alcohols, ketones, etc. This upper 
layer is recycled to the oxidation tower 
to increase the yield of fatty acid. The 
lower layer (soap solution) is then 
charged to a pipe still where it is heated 
to 280-350° C at a pressure of 80-100 
atmospheres. At this temperature upon 
release of the pressure the water and 
remaining unsaponifiable material are 
flashed off and recycled to the oxidation 
tower. 


HYDROLYSIS AND DISTILLATION 


The molten soap remaining in the flash 
tower is dissolved in water and hydro- 
lyzed with sulfuric acid. The raw fatty 
acid which then separates from the water 
layer is washed with water to remove 
the sulfuric acid and sodium sulfate, and 
distilled at a pressure of 3-5 mm. This 
distillation yields three overhead frac- 
tions, one consisting of those compounds 
boiling below 150° C at 3 mm (up to 
Cio). Another, contains the soap acids, 
C10-Cis, boiling from 150-250° C at 3 
mm. The third is made up of the higher 
acids, Cyg-Cos, boiling at 240-300° C at 
3 mm. This distillation gives a residue 
of oxidation tar equivalent to 15-20% by 
weight of the weight of the wax charged. 
The quantities shown on the flowsheet 
are for a typical plant run at Oppau, using 
paraffin produced from the hydrogenation 
of brown coal. The plant at Oppau is 
capable of handling 20,000 tons of paraf- 
fin wax per year. 







































































AIR OXIDATION OF PARAFFIN WAX 
RECYCLE OF UNSAPONIFIABLES TO OXIDATION 
OFF GASES 
——— 
WAX PURIFICATION OXIDATION 
{au (79%) ™ 
BLEACHING pad 
100 PARTS MMn04 (0.1) - 
EARTH(O2- 
WAX eens. SOLUTION 
Me SEPARATION OF UNSAPON/FIABLES 
IMPURITIES = 
SOAP 
74PARTS 44 PARTS 2.8 PARTS 
LOW MOL. WT. SOAP weavy 
FATTY ACIDS FATTY ACIDS FATTY ACIOS 
HYOROLYS/S OF SOAP 
WATER & Nz S0q 19.2 PARTS 
OX/QATION TAR 
SOAP 
QUSTILLATION OF FATTY AC(OS 
CRUDE FATTY ACIDS 
Na, Sg 
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MORRIS E. LEEDS, president of Leeds and 
Northrup Co., awarded the ASME Medal in 
recognition of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field of engineering and science. 





JOHN J. HEALY Jr., advanced to the post 
of assistant general manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Merrimac Division. He was 
director of development for the Division. 


L. PATRICK MOORE, formerly director of 
new product development, Celanese Corp., 


has rejoined American Cyanamid. He will 
go to England as technical representative. 
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HEADLINERS 
in the 
NEWS 





GEORGE H. KENT, appointed manager of 
sales research by Koppers Co. Inc. Mr. Kent 
has acted in a similar capacity with Libbey- 
Owens Ford Glass Co. and General Aniline. 





AUGUST KOCHS, co-founder of Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, became chairman 
of the corporation as of Jan. 1. Mr. Kochs 
has been president of Victor since 1910. 





ELMER R. RAMSEY, formerly vice-president 
in charge of engineering, The Dorr Co., New 
York, has been advanced to the post of 
operating vice-president of the company. 





PER K. FROLICH, formerly with Standard 
Oil Development Co., and 1943 president of 
the ACS, has joined Merck & Co., Inc. 


He will act as coordinator of research. 


Os The -: 3 aan ; ? '’ 





E. 1. VALKO, appointed director of research, 
E. F. Drew & Co. Inc. A graduate of the 
University of Vienna, Dr. Valko holds pat- 
ents on colloid and germicide developments 
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A Useful Gum 
Gathered from the Sea 


Before the war the U. S. imported substantial 
quantities of agar-agar from Japan, but when 
supplies were cut off more attention was paid 
to the domestic production of other com- 
parable gums—such as that derived from Irish 
moss. 

Now, one of the country’s major eastern plants 
devoted to the extraction of carrageen gum 
is located at Small Point, Maine. There Marine 
Growths, Inc. processed 60,000 pounds of wet 
moss last year, and expects to handle three 
million pounds during the 1947 season. 

The moss itself is gathered by local fishermen 
who tear it off normally submerged rocks or 
ledges at low tide, and haul it in for pre- 
liminary drying. 

Immediate initial drying is necessary for the 
moss will not keep in its moist state for more 
than 36 hours. After the first drying the moss 
is washed wilth salt water, to remove foreign 
material, and thoroughly sun-dried. A major 
worry of processors is rain. A heavy rainfall 
can ruin the moss during the drying period— 
it unseals the moss pods and the gum runs out. 
There are two main processes for recovering 
the gum-containing sap. A mechanical, filter 
press technique, and a chemical, alcohol ex- 
tration, process. 

In spite of the prospect of foreign competi- 
tion, processors anticipate a reasonably stable 
market for their product, both in the manu- 
facture of foods—chocolate syrups, cheese, ice 
cream—and in the cosmetic and pharmaceu- 
tical fields. 


Odd-shaped wheelbarrows are used to cart the clean seaweed to 
fields for sun-drying. Washing and drying normally require five days. the drying period. Heavy rainfall is the main source of worry. 










It is necessary to rake and turn the seaweed every few hours during 
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The seaweed, after being collected by fishermen, must be thoroughly washed and 
re-washed in wooden tubs. Price received by fishermen is two cents a pound. 
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Potatoes from bin 10 were subjected to a dip treatment in the methyl ester of alpha naphthyl acetic acid. Those in bin 7 were untreated. 
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How Novel Chemical Solves 
Vegetable Storage Problem 


One of the major difficulties encountered in the winter 
storing of vegetables has long been the fact that almost 
inevitably they sprout—and thereby their quality is impaired. 
In the case of an individual such losses in stored vegetables 
are annoying; in the case of growers, distributors, and vege- 
table processors the losses are serious. In storage of pota- 
toes, if they are kept at a low temperature, to minimize 
sprouting, the sugar content increases. But, if the tempera- 
ture is at the optimum higher level, excessive sprouting takes 
place. 

It has been known for several years that much can be done 
to inhibit sprouting through the use of growth regulating 
chemicals. Now work has progressed far beyond the labora- 
tory stage, and such compounds are being fairly extensively 
used. Last year one potato grower treated 30,000 bushels 
successfully, and indications are that a market of some pro- 
portions is in the offing. 

Pictured here are tests conducted at Dow’s Agricultural 
Chemical Laboratory and at Cornell University. The carrots 
in the upper picture (left) had been treated with the methyl 
ester of alpha naphthyl acetic acid. Those on the right were 
untreated. Below are turnips, treated and untreated. 

The ester is easily applied. Main methods of treatment 
are by aerosol application, or spraying, dipping, or dusting. 
Thus, potatoes and other vegetables can be sprayed or dusted 
as they are unloaded onto a conveyor belt. And their useful 
life extended. 





Where Tungsten 
Is Mined 


Few industrial plants are located in more 
scenic surroundings than the tungsten min- 
ing and processing facilities of the United 
States Vanadium Corp. at Bishop, Cal.—high 
in the Sierras. Here the ore is mined and 
refined, prior to being shipped to the com- 
pany’s Henderson, Nev. or Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. plants, to be used as the basic raw 
material for the manufacture of chemical 
derivatives. 

Among the more important tungsten-based 
products which have achieved commercial 
prominence are ammonium paratungstate, 
tungstic acid, and tungstic oxide, which are 
intermediates in the production of tungsten 
metal powder, tungsten filaments, and tung- 
sten carbide. 

A more recent addition to the group is 
phosphotungstic acid, which is finding use as 
a precipitant for the basic dyes in the manu- 
facture of phosphotungstic acid colors, and 
as a general purpose precipitant for amino- 
containing compounds such as proteins and 
alkaloids. 


2-4-D Reclaims 
Wasteland 


The worth of 2-4-D as a weedkiller has 
been well-established, and the economy of 
such herbicide treatments was demonstrated 
recently in a test eradication of Cherokee 
Rose—the tough, vigorous plant which has 
turned thousands of acres of Texas pasture 
into wasteland. 

The tractor and spraying equipment (right) 
were used in applying 2-4-D to 50 acres of 
a badly infested ranch. The 300 gallon 
tank held enough spray to treat 142 acres. 
Rate of spraying: ten minutes per acre. Fif- 
teen days after the 2-4-D treatment 90 per 
cent of the leaves with a sunny exposure 
had turned brown, and 50 per cent of those 
on the protected sides of plants were in the 
same condition. 

Actual cost: less than $5 per acre. On a 
nearby ranch, where the Cherokees were 
burned and dug out, the cost averaged $25 
per acre. 
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cause of war conditions led to domestic 
production of numerous dyes formerly 
supplied chiefly from abroad. 

Before the war Germany was the largest 
source of imports of dyes into the United 
States and by far the most important com- 
petitor of the domestic industry in export 
markets. The German dye industry, dom- 
inated by I. G. Farbenindustrie, led in 
dye research and introduction of new dyes. 
The degree of future competition from 
foreign dyes in the United States market 
and in export markets, will be largely 
determined by the extent to which Ger- 
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Dyejlndustry Outlook 


Prospects for the United States dye industry seem highly 
favorable forthe immediate postwar period, but not so clearly 
defined over the long run, says Tariff Commission report. 












































many is able to re-establish its dye indus- 
try and to resume its technical leadership 


EMAND for dyes in the United ies. err in this field 
‘a ; 160,000|__ ¥ 
States is - dinagincmages baci TEN YEARS of NL Apparently most German dye factories 

strong for some time to come, especially P US. DYE PRODUCTION Le were not greatly damaged during the war 
if national income stays at materially — f It seems probable to the Commission that 
higher levels than ee ae to if the Allies would permit it, the German 
S Sey of the American — age eset industry could relatively soon restore both 
just completed by the United States Tari its equipment and its chemists and tech- 
Commission. 100,000 ili 

Even at a national income level not 
greater than before the war, demand will | goooo|_ Delaying Factors 
probably exceed that of the prewar years, Although reconversion has not offered 
said the Commission, and the upward trend 60,000 some of the difficulties encountered in 
manifest throughout the interwar period is S ether jadusteics. thave tees fem. come 
likely to continue both in consumption of 40000 delaying factors in the return of the do- 
all +0 and in consumption of higher F mestic dye industry to smooth operation. 
parila : ' aneed Military dye inventories held up by the 

There are several oie factors leading ' i . textile mills at the close of hostilities 
to these conclusions. During the war the : were taken over by the Government and 
industry increased its capacity moder- Rls EE ES 


ately.* Virtual cessation of imports be- 
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declared surplus, but inventories still in 
producing plants have had to be disposed 
of gradually through regular trade chan- 
nels. 

Strikes in the steel industry and coal 
industry, as well as seasonal lags and 
other factors, may have retarded some 
readjustments during the past year. Re- 
placement or re-employment of chemists 


| and other technical personnel drawn into 





other industries by the war, also has been 
slow. 


Wartime Changes 


A wider variety of colors will henceforth 
be obtainable from the domestic industry. 
The Commission points to an increased 
preference for vat dyes. Some of the in- 
dustry’s new wartime capacity is expected 


(intermediate) to be used to produce larger quantities of 
*BENZOTRIAZOLE vat dyes this year than ever before. Sev- 
h hi - ) eral new concerns have entered this field, 

(p otographic restrainer and economies effected in production 

* PHLOROGLUCINOL methods may lower prices in relation to 


other dyes. 

These wartime changes will naturally 
affect the competitive position of the do- 
mestic industry, extending probably into 
the long term period. In fact, says the 
Commission, the application of new tech- 
nical methods and processes resulting 
from war experience, acquisition of con- 
siderable detailed information on the Ger- 
man dye industry, and re-absorption of 
chemists lost during the war, should result 


(Turn to page 163) 





_ “Total new wartime investment in the dye 
industry proper, excluding intermediates, was 
about $2,500,000, all from private sources, 
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Victor Phosphates play important and varied roles in the manufacture and 
enrichment of food products. Cereals, flour, prepared mixes, and food bev- 
erages, for example, are enriched with essential calcium, phosphorus, and iron 
by the addition of Victor Calcium and Iron Phosphates. Calcium phosphates 
also provide the necessary leavening acid in prepared flour mixes. Disodium 
phosphate serves as an emulsifier in the production of process cheese and 
condensed milk. Victor chemicals employed in the food industry include: 
Ammonium Phosphates (yeast, vinegar, yeast food), Dicalcium Phosphate 
(mineral fortification), Disodium Phosphate (process cheese, condensed milk), 
Hicalcium Phosphate (calcium-enriched flour and bread), Iron Phosphates 
(mineral enrichment), Monocalcium Phosphate (mineral supplement, leaven- 
ing acid, baking powder), Phosphoric Acid (yeast, sugar, soft drinks, imita- 
tion jellies, gelatine), Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate (acid ingredient in com- 
mercial baking powders, prepared doughnut and cake flours), Tricalcium 
Phosphate (conditioning salt, soda, and powdered sugar). 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Plants: NASHVILLE + MT. PLEASANT. TENN. + CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. - VICTOR. FLA. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 








Engaged In Interstate Commerce? 
Avoid These Labor Pitfalls 


If you are engaged in interstate commerce—and you probably 
are if you are a maker or very large user of chemicals—your 
labor disputes go before the federal courts or before a federal 
government bureau such as the National Labor Relations 
Board. This is particularly important in cases where an em- 
ployee sues for alleged back overtime pay, since there is no 
federal statute of limitations on such sutts. 


HE authority for federal legislation 

covering labor matters hinges on the 
clause in our Constitution which gives 
the federal government jurisdiction over 
regulation of commerce between the var- 
ious states. Originally the federal courts’ 
decisions were within rather narrow lim- 
pat 


in the 


its in defining “interstate commerce, 
for many years, and particularly 
last 12 years, definitions by federal gov- 
ernment bureaus and the 


been extended and widened. 


federal courts 


have 
Constantly New Definitions 


Naturally, 
definition of interstate 
to many interesting, and to the layman at 
least, puzzling situations. In the first 
instance the lines are drawn by the federal 
administrators and by the precedents they 


the attempts to broaden the 


commerce leads 








1946, 
271,000 wage earners reeived $13,360,000 
in back wages and penalties from some 
17,000 employers in violation of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Public Con- 
tract Act. 


During the year ended June some 


and the courts have established. In the 
final instance, the courts, up to and in- 
cluding the United States Supreme Court, 
must decide in specific cases without pre- 
In order to illustrate the anom- 
alies that constantly arise even today, 
after more than ten years’ administration 
of the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, let us 
look at a few recent decisions: 

A company which designs and con- 
structs office and industrial buildings in 
any part of the country was held by a 


cedent. 
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National Labor Relations Board decision 
(Case No. 13-C-2664, August 29, 1946) 
to be engaged in interstate commerce, 
although the engineering force involved 
was employed in Chicago. The fact that 
the company “caused a substantial amount 
designs, specifica- 
to be moved across 
The 


of layouts, blueprints, 
tions and personnel” 
state lines was a determining factor. 
question arose over the discharge of two 
members of the International Federation 
of Technical Engineers’ Architects’ and 
Draftsmen’s Union, 

The night manager employed by the 
cafeterias located in a manu- 
facturing plant was held to be engaged in 
and entitled to col- 


owner of 


interstate commerce 


lect over-time wages and penalties, by a 
decision of the U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of Indiana. As the 


award, including attorney’s fees, amounted 
to some $1,600, this was not an insigni- 
ficant item. Although the night manager 
involved had charge of the night 
shift, had authority to transfer employees 


sole 
from one job to another, and could dis- 
but 
judged not to be an executive 
within the meaning of the wage and hour 


cipline and_ fire, not hire, he was 


exempt 


law. 

The decision appears to hinge on the 
fact that although not a part of the man- 
ufacturers’ organization, the cafeteria was 
an integral part of the plant’s operations. 
In the two years the night manager was 
employed as such his salary was raised 
three times from $35 per week to $60 per 
week for a 48-hour week (by individual 
agreement) and he was paid pro rata for 
overtime. He punched no time clock and 
was allowed some latitude as to his ac- 
tual time .worked; and he kept his own 
time record, although not required to do 
so. As a matter of fact, the judge .ad- 
mitted that the hours claimed to have 
been worked in this record “were largely 
in excess of the hours I have found that 
he actually worked.” Nevertheless, the 
court computed his hourly wage at his 





various weekly salary rates and allowed 
him overtime after 40 hours per week, 
at the straight hourly rate in effect at 
the time. 


The 20 Percent Rule 


The administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has recently attempted to 
define what particular building mainte- 
nance employees come under the law, on 
the theory of their participation in inter- 
state commerce. It illustrates, as well as 
anything can, the fine distinctions that 
are now being drawn. The administrator 
applies what is known as the 20 percent 
rule, which broadly means that if 20 per 
cent or more of the space is occupied by 
tenants engaged in interstate commerce, 
the building maintenance employees are 
likewise employed in interstate commerce 
—a purely arbitrary ruling that as yet 
has not been tested in the courts. 

The question 
how much interstate tenant 
has to do to be ruled “engaged in inter- 
business.” A Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York has ruled that a 
businessman had to have at least 20 per 
cent of his business in interstate com- 
merce, but the Wage and Hour Act ad- 
ministrator not accept this, and 
holds that the percentage of regular busi- 
ness in interstate commerce of any tenant 
is immaterial in computing the 20 


naturally arises as to 


business a 


state 


does 


per 
cent of rental space. This ruling is based 
on a U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
case of a publisher of a local newspaper, 
where less than % per cent of the news- 


papers were mailed out of the state. 


Comment 


These are typical of the kind of cases 
constantly being brought up by discharged 
or disgruntled employees, long after the 
particular employment for which suit is 
brought. Some states have no statutes 
of limitation and there is no federal stat- 
ute. Where the state has such a statute 
the federal courts generally recognize it 
in limiting the period within which such 
actions may be brought. Such a statute 
of limitation was before the recent Con- 
gress, but it did not pass. Until such 
federal act is passed, and the definition 
of employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce is sharply and definitely 
drawn, employers in all lines of industry 
who have not classified all their 
ployees as under the federal laws are in 
considerable danger of financial losses 
that can not be estimated. The typical 
cases cited here also illustrate how im- 
portant it is for the employer to know 
what his employees are doing and how 
much overtime they are putting in on 
their own initiative. The decisions show 
clearly enough that the employer is liable 
for overtime and penalties, even though 
he has not asked for the overtime, but 
merely was aware of it, or permitted it 
to be done. 


more 


em- 
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Location of 
International's Florida 
Phosphate Mines in the 
“Billion Dollar Valley 
of Bones.” 





3? 3 
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Billion Dollar Valley 





of BONES... 


GES before man first appeared on 

earth, irresistible forces of nature 
laid the foundation for one of Florida's 
greatest industries . . . the production of 
Phosphate Rock. 


During early geologic ages, the remains 
of millions of fish and animals built up de- 
posits of phosphatic materials which were 
later washed into what is now central Flor- 
ida. There they were laid down, long after 
the dinosaurs roamed the earth, to form al- 
most inexhaustible deposits of pebble phos- 
phate in this billion dollar valley of bone 
gravel. 

These deposits have supplied many mil- 
lions of tons of rich phosphates which are 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


essential to all life and which are exten- 
sively used in the plant foods required for 
the production of the nation’s food crops. 


International is fortunate that its Florida 
mines have many years’ supply of the high- 
est grade Phosphates. During its thirty-six 
years of leadership in this field, Interna- 
tional has developed the most extensively 
mechanized phosphate operations in the in- 
dustry and is now well prepared to supply 
a greatly increased tonnage of essential 
Phosphates for industry and agriculture in 
future years. 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Ghleinational E> 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Grignard Reagents to Be 
Made Commercially NP 426 


Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc., has an- 
nounced that the methyl Grignard reagent 
is now being commercially produced as 
the first in a series of Grignard reagents 
that will be available for research and 
pilot plant work. 

Although the Grignard reaction has 
long been considered one of the most 
versatile reactions in all organic chemis- 
try, each chemist or manufacturer has had 
to make the Grignard reagents for him- 
self. In the pilot plant and laboratory 
this has been a _ time-consuming and 
costly process. 

Methyl Grignard reagent is available 
as a two molar solution of methyl mag- 
nesium bromide in ethyl ether, and will 
be supplied in quantities from 500 grams 
of solution to drum lots. It can be used 
in synthesis of complex hydrocarbons, 
secondary and tertiary alcohols, methyl 
ketones and metal alkyls. Methyl Grig- 
nard reagent is also useful in the de- 
termination of active hydrogens by the 
Zerewitinoff method, and for the com- 


Plastic Clothesline NP 427 


\\ 


plete dehydration or removal of alcohol 
from organic solvents. 

In addition to producing Grignard re- 
agents, Arapahoe Chemicals will also 
manufacture a variety of chemicals via the 
Grignard reaction. 


Lithium Aluminum 
Hydride NP 428 

A new compound which promises to be- 
come a universal reducing agent for or- 
ganic chemicals is reported by Professor 
H. I. Schlesinger of the University of 
Chicago. 

The new compound, lithium aluminum 
hydride (LiAIH4), reduces many highly 
stable organic compounds at room tem- 
peratures and normal pressures. It has 
been successfully applied to the reductions 
of aryl nitro compounds to the corres- 
ponding azo compounds, nitriles to pri- 
mary amines, and ketones, esters, alde- 
hydes, anhydrides, and acid chlorides to 
their corresponding alcohols. The re- 
actions are said to be remarkable for 
their rapidity, cleanness, and high yields. 

The hydride, easily prepared from lith- 





Chemclad, the clothesline shown in this photo, is a product of the Carolina 
Industrial Plastics Corp. and consists of a high-strength, low stretch rayon core 
jacket with Geon, the polyvinyl chloride plastic of B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co. Other features of this new use of polyvinyl plastic are that it is mildew- 
proof, does not sag, can be pulled around hooks without cracking and its bright 
color allows for high visibility and attractive appearance. The fact that poly- 
vinyl covering is impervious to water, soap, gasoline, oil and most acids and 
alkalies suggests many uses for the material as an all-purpose cordage. 
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ium hydride and aluminum chloride, is a 
white crystalline solid, readily soluble 
in ether, the solvent in which most of its 
reduction reactions are carried out. A 
useful peculiarity of the new compound, 
according to Professor Schlesinger, is 
that it does not attack carbon-to-carbon 
double bonds and can therefore be em- 
ployed to reduce unsaturated organic 
chemicals. 

In addition to its future possibilities 
as an industrial tool, lithium aluminum 
hydride also promises to be of great use 
in tracer chemistry, declares Professor 
Schlesinger, because under ordinary con- 
ditions it reduces carbon dioxide to what 
appear to be derivatives of formaldehyde. 
These can be used in the synthesis of 
complex organic compounds from heavy 
isotopes of carbon. 

For inorganic work also the new com- 
pound is proving useful, as it affords a 
direct method for replacing a halogen 
atom with a hydrogen so that such com- 
pounds as alkyl silanes can be prepared 
directly from commercially available al- 
kyl silicon chlorides, it is said. It has 
also been used to prepare other metallic 
hydrides, some of which have never before 
been obtained in large quantities and are 
worthy of study. Others, such as zinc 
hydride, have been prepared for the first 
time by use of lithium aluminum hydride. 

The new compound is expected to be 
on the market soon. 


Microspheroidal Catalyst 
For Fluid Cracking NP 429 


Research by American Cyanamid Co., 
in cooperation with members of the pet- 
roleum industry, has produced a micro- 
spheroidal synthetic fluid cracking catalyst 
which is now made available to refiners 
as Aerocat, Grade MS-A. Additional 
equipment installed at Cyanamid’s Fort 
Worth plant enables manufacture of the 
catalyst in commercial quantities. 

Because the catalyst particles are al- 
ready spheroidal, they are resistant to 
attrition and produce a minimum amount 
of fines—resulting in conventional cata- 
lysts from attrition of jagged edges. 

The more precise particle-size control 
possible in the manufacture of this syn- 
thetic catalyst is said to give a product 
of higher efficiency and improved flow 
characteristics. 


Metal Analysis by 
Electron Diffraction NP 430 


Using a stream of electrons to study 
the atomic structure of metals and gases 
and to identify invisible layers or films 
of foreign materials on metal surfaces 
has been developed into a practical pro- 
cess in University of Michigan chemistry 
laboratories. 

The electron diffraction method of an- 
alyzing metal surfaces has a host of prac- 
tical uses in the fields of welding, lubri- 
cating, electro-plating, and painting. A 
special machine based on the experi- 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 
“SODA BRIQUETTES 


(Iron Desulphurizer) 
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MODIFIED SODAS 
“PITTCHLOR 


(Calcium Hypochlorite) 


CAUSTIC ASH 
“PHOSFLAKE 


(Bottle Washer) 


“SILENE EF 


(Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 


Or \*CALCENE T 


ey (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


~" SODIUM BICARBONATE 


* Trade Marks Registered U.S. Patent Office 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. + Chicago + Boston - St. Louis 
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mental model developed by Prof. Law- 
rence O. Brockway is now being marketed 
commercially, 

The machine produces a stream of 
40,000-volt electrons in a vacuum chamber. 
In the center of the chamber is a specimen 
holder where the metal to be studied is 
placed. This metal then interrupts the 
electron stream so that the electrons bend 
or break off into new paths. As they do 
so, they expose a photographic plate 
inserted at the end of the chamber. 

Every metal placed in the vacuum tube 
breaks up the electron stream in a distinct 





pattern, so that the photographs resulting 
from this process are different for each 
metal. It is therefore possible to identify 
unknown substances in the electron stream 
by comparing their diffraction patterns 
with those of substances already identified. 

The particular value of the electron 
diffraction method is that it makes pos- 
sible the study of the surfaces of metals. 
Metals are usually coated with a thin 
film of some sort, frequently an oxide of 
the metal itself or perhaps by oil or some 
other foreign material. These films dif- 
fract the electron beam in typical patterns 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (1-7) 
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LECITHIN 


obtained from Corn Oil 


LANOLIN 


all grades | 


THE MAYPONS 


Organic wetting, cleansing and foaming agents. 


Welch, Holme & Clark Company, Inc. 
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New York 14, N. Y. | 
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also, which means that the surface layer 
of a metal may be identified. 

A metal can be identified by X-rays in 
this same fashion, but X-rays are more 
penetrating than the electron stream and 
pass through the surface layer to the 
metal beneath. Thus only the electron 
diffraction method is usable in the study 
of surfaces. 

Thus far, the method has been used in 
solving problems in welding, lubricating, 
electro-plating, and metal cleaning. 


Residual Insecticide NP 431 


A new insecticide toxicant, Toxaphene, 
has been announced by Hercules Powder 
Company. Preliminary tests indicate 
Toxaphene is fully as effective as DDT 
against certain insects and more effective 
against others. 

Toxaphene is a chlorinated camphene. 
For the past 18 months it has been under- 
going tests in more than 75 different 
locations throughout the United States 
under the name, Hercules Synthetic 3956. 

These extensive tests indicate that it 
can be used effectively in agricultural, 
household, and industrial insecticides. It 
is reported to be effective against such 
insect pests as cotton insects, tobacco horn 
worm, Mexican bean beetle, flies, clothes 
moths, and roaches. 

Toxaphene can also be combined with 
Thanite, a Hercules toxicant possessing 
excellent quick knockdown properties, for 
use where both quick knockdown and 
residual properties are desired. 

Toxaphene is, at present, available only 
to qualified testing agencies for experi- 
mental use. 

Toxaphene is available in eight forms: 
technical grade, 25 per cent wettable 
powder, 25 per cent oil soluble concen- 
trate, 50 per cent water miscible con- 
centrate, 10, 20, and 50 per cent dust con- 
centrates, and Thanite plus Toxaphene. 


Latex-Like Agricultural 
Fungicide NP 432 


A new agricultural chemical of unique 
usefulness against fungi, insects and 
pests owes its remarkable effectiveness 
to the long enduring rubber-like film it 
forms upon treated surfaces, according to 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, its 
developer. The new chemical, one of a 
group known by the trade name “Good- 
Rite,” is now ready for commercial appli- 
cation following several years development 
and research work and field tests. 

The material is not only an effective 
fungicide, when used alone, but an out- 
standing assistant to insecticides and other 
fungicides. Its adhesive character holds 
the chemicals so they cannot be washed 
away after application by rain, dew, or 
other moisture, thus providing maximum 
killing action against blights, diseases, 
insects and pests of various kinds. 

Supplied as a latex closely resembling 
dispersions of many synthetic rubbers now 
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@ “Karbate” Heat Exchangers will help you end the expense and delay of con- 
stantly replacing corroded heat exchangers! 

“Karbate” Heat Exchangers are chemically inert. They are free from corrosion 
scale formation. Thus, they will stay on the job indefinitely —saving substantial 
replacement costs over the years. 

“Karbate” Heat Exchangers have other stand-out features: A remarkably high 
rate of heat transfer * Extreme heat shock resistance * Light weight * Strong, sturdy 

— able to take rough treatment * Can be made in a variety of sizes and types from 

the simple plate to the large tube-bundle types. 

For complete description of “Karbate” Heat Exchangers, write Dept. CI. 
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“KARBATE” MATERIAL UNAFFECTED BY 


Hydrochloric . .. sulphuric ... lactic... acetic’... hydrofluoric acids... 
and by special caustic vapors...and other corrosive liquids and gases. 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The words “Karbate” and “National” are regis- UCC Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
tered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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. . Now Available in Substantial Quantities 


This product is essentially a double salt having 
approximately the formula Li. Na PO,. 
Average Li.O content 20%. 
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Suitable for refining into various Lith- 
ium compounds with phosphates as by- 
products. 
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AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


122 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 



























Keep Chis Cested and Proven 
War-Cime Veteran on the Job 







In many plants TARBONIS (Liquor Carbonis Detergens in a vanishing 


type cream, odorless, greaseless, stainless) during the war period has 
proved a real aid in eliminating dermatitis due to chemicals and ingredients 
for their manufacture. Your plant physician knows also how effective it 
has proved in clearing up many stubborn skin conditions encountered in 
industry. Discuss TARBONIS with him, and use the coupon for a generous 


sample and literature. 
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on the market, both in appearance and 
physical characteristics, the chemical solu- 
tion, when diluted with water, can be 
used with standard spraying equipment 
and conventional methods. Once dried, 
the material forms a microscopic web 
that can be removed only by scraping, 
decomposition of the chemical materials, 
or expansion by growth of the treated 
surfaces. The film stretches to accommo- 
date some growth after it has dried. With 
applications discontinued six weeks before 
harvest, no odor, taste or other undesir- 
able evidence of the spray remains on fruit 
or vegetable to create any problem in the 
preparation of the foods for market. 
Basic material for the new chemical is 
polyethylene polysulphide, derived from 
petroleum and sulphur. As a fungicide, 
when used by itself, tests have shown it 
capable of controlling most of the fungi 
which cause extensive losses on fruit trees, 
including the devastating apple scab. 
Sensational results are likewise claimed 
when the new chemical is used in con- 
junction with other fungicides, pesticides 
and insecticides, as a carrier and adhesive. 
It is physically compatible with such 
fungicides as Bordeaux and limestone and 
sulphur and such insecticides and pesti- 
cides as lead arsenate, lime, fixed nicotine, 
nicotine sulphate, DDT or combinations 
of these chemicals, as well as with some 
copper and zinc compounds and oil sprays. 


MgO from Olivine NP 433 


The development of a commercially 
feasible process incorporating a new time- 
saving filtration method for the extraction 
of magnesia from olivine, a greenish mag- 
nesium silicate mineral found in extensive 
deposits in western North Carolina and 
in the Puget Sound region of Washington, 
has been announced by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Olivine contains from 28 to 30 per 
cent magnesium, a proportion higher than 
any other mineral except brucite, the 
principal impurities being iron and silica. 
Olivine has the marked advantage of 
being free of calcium, a common contamin- 
ant of magnesium salts prepared from sea 
water, according to Bureau chemical en- 
gineers who prepared the report on the 
laboratory process. 

The Bureau magnesia extraction meth- 
od involves the digestion of sized olivine 
with hydrochloric acid solution and the 
subsequent elimination of impurities such 
as iron and nickel by their precipitation 
as hydroxides. In developing this pro- 
cess, Bureau engineers overcame one of 
the primary barriers to acid decomposition 
of silicates which has been the prohibit- 
ively low filtration rates of the reaction 
slurries. By the use of a newly-developed 
multi-stage digestion innovation, a 10-fold 
increase was effected over normal fil- 
tration rates. 

Tentative cost estimates for the con- 
struction of a commercial plant to extract 
magnesium from olivine are included in 
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REAGENTS and FINE CHEMICALS? : 


Thousands of chemists the nation —_idea-provoking chemicals for process 
over are finding the 200-page book of research and product development, too. 
Baker & Adamson Laboratory Reagents Everyone buying or specifying re- 
and Fine Chemicals a valuable guide to —_ agents and fine chemicals for laboratory, 
quality chemicals—for the Laboratory manufacturing, research, or educational 
and for Industry. purposes needs this book. If you have 

It contains extensive data on more not yet received your free copy, write 
than 1,000 purity products of A.C.S., on business letterhead to nearest Sales 
U.S.P., N.F. and other grades. Many are and Technical Service Office below. 
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| the Bureau report along with a schematic 

| flow sheet, laboratory and reagent data, 
and a material balance for the process. 

A copy of the publication, Report of 

Investigations 3938, “Magnesia From Ol- 

ivine,” may be obtained by writing to the 


W 7 Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
E VE DONE IT FOR Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ed Dhaevent 

Process NP 434 


A new wood distillation process devel- 
oped at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, in 
Ye contrast to old plants in which wood 
Y ES, even textile manufacturers and dealers have is loaded by hand into cast iron trains or 
“buggies” and placed in heated kilns, uses 
a steel chamber or retort into which the 
had us scent some of their fabrics and de-scent others. wood is charged at the top and continu- 
ously emerges as charcoal at the bottom. 
The flue combustion gases are circulated 





come to us with problems relating to odor. They have 


Delicate materials have been made to seem even daintier 


and more attractive through the subtle use of odor. several times in the retort thus drying 
; the wood and saving on the amount of 
Imagine, for a moment, the enhanced appeal of a flowered | heat necessary for carbonization. 


Other advantages of the process are a 


print faintly perfumed with a fragrance suggestive of : ; 
. lower investment and a higher recovery 


its floral motif! But the problem of rendering textiles of superior quality products. 
oa |! One ton of dry wood in the new process 
more attractive is probably far removed from your present yields 1000 Ibs. of charcoal, 125 tbs. of 
interests. Our point is simply, that if we can do this for acetic acid and 80 Ibs. of methanol. In 
comparison, the oven processes now 1n use 
the textile people... yield only 600 Ibs. of charcoal, 80 Ibs. of 


acetic acid and 45 lbs. of methanol. 
These improved yields, coupled with 
mechanized handling of wood, should per- 


mit plants to survive the keen competition 
PERHAPS WE CAN DO IT from synthetic products and establish dis- 


tillation as a permanent wood chemical 


industry in America, according to R. S. 
FOR YOU! Aries, research associate at the Institute. 
a 
New Fiberglas Mat 
. ° Ps, : [Tp 5 
For years, our laboratories have been engaged in the For Plastics NP 435 


A new-type Fiberglas mat designed as 


s , deve shnic specialties . 
tudy and development of technical odor specialties for a base, oc velndorcement, for low-pres- 


industrial application, and many of these are now being sure laminating resins, has been announced 
‘ ; d by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
usefully applied in widely separated fields. It is quite Toledo, Ohio. Known as Fiberglas Mat 


Code T-35, the new mat is particularly 
suitable for use in laminates that must 
problem — whether it involve an appropriate fragrance possess high impact resistance and wet 
strength. The resulting laminates have 
equal strength in all directions. 


possible, therefore, that we have the answer to your 


for your product or the elimination of an unpleasant 


processing odor in your plant — right at our finger The mat is composed of continuous 
strands of low-twist, textile-type Fiber- 
glas yarns, laid down in a circular pat- 
tern and bonded with a special resin which 
is compatible with polyester low-pressure 
course, you assume no obligation unless we can help you. resins. The dip method can be employed 
to impregnate the mat, or it can be laid 
up dry and impregnated by spraying, 


dripping or injecting the resin. The binder 
: softens when the mat is warmed to 115 
‘ ne. degrees, F., permitting preforming to a 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK II, N.Y. desired shape before impregnating. Warm- 
eens ee en a ing will also permit drawing the mat 
@eactoaeees at earerten, *. 4. ane stereacans (vae seance after impregnation. 

T-35 Fiberglas mat can be readily used 
on the production line to make formed 
parts by the rubber plunger technique. 
When this method is used the mat may 
be pre-cut to the desired pattern, or it 


tips. If so, a letter explaining your problem will have 


our full and satisfactory response by return mail. Of 
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® The Heyden products — serving the perfume industry — listed below are but 
some of the numerous chemicals serving dozens of industries, that are finding their 
way into hundreds of finished products. Some of these Heyden chemicals are directly 


blended into perfumes, others are used as intermediates to synthesize chemicals for 
the perfume industry. 


Our laboratories give constant attention to developing new uses and applications 
for Heyden Chemicals. This service is available to you. 


BENZALDEHYDE N. F. 
(synthetic oil of bitter almonds) 


BENZYL CHLORIDE (refined) 
METHYL BENZOATE (niobe oil) 
ETHYL BENZOATE 


METHYL SALICYLATE U. S. P. 


(synthetic oil of wintergreen) 


Technical Data Sheets on these and other 
Heyden products will be sent upon request. 
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Chemical Corporation 


393 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
ae Sales Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Benzaldehyde - Benzoates - Benzoic Acid - Benzyl Chloride 
Bromides - Formates - Chlorinated Aromatics - Medicinal 
Creosotes - Formaldehyde - Formic Acid » Glyceruphos- 





phates - Medicinal Guaiacols - Hexamethylenetetramine ~ 


Penicillin - M.D.A. - Paraformaldehyde + Parahydroxy- 
benzoates * Pentaerythritols - Salicylates 
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Barrett standards of consistent purity, uniform dryness, speedy 
deliveries and dependable service make Barrett Anhydrous Am- 
monia your best source of NH3. 


Barrett Anhydrous Ammonia is available in two grades: 
REFRIGERATION GRADE, guaranteed minimum 99.95% NHs3;; and 
COMMERCIAL GRADE, guaranteed minimum 99.5% NH3;. Both 
grades are shipped in tank cars with a capacity of approximately 
26 tons of NH3. REFRIGERATION GRADE only is also packaged in 
25, 50, 100 and 150-pound standard-type cylinders and in 100 
and 150-pound bottle-type cylinders. 


Barrett Anhydrous Ammonia must pass rigid tests for mois- 
ture, non-condensable gases and other impurities, before release 
for shipment. Cylinders and tank cars are thoroughly cleaned 
and inspected, upon return to the plant, before reloading. 


Barrett Anhydrous Ammonia is stocked in cylinders at points 
conveniently located from coast to coast. The advice and help of 
Barrett technical service men are available to you for the asking. 







This interesting and helpful booklet is packed with 
useful information on Anhydrous Ammonia. You 
can obtain a copy without charge or obligation, by 
requesting it from the address below. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
































Your best source of 








may be drawn to the contour of the mold 
from flat sheet stock and additional resin 
added. Pressures of 50 to 75 psi at tem- 
peratures of 250 to 300 degrees, F., are 
employed to produce molded parts in a 
curing time of three minutes in the mold. 


Textile Finish 

The Textile Chemical Division of Dex- 
ter Chemical Corp. has announced the 
development of Dexene #115, a new 
product designed to give a firm finish to 
cottons and rayons. 

Dexene #115 is a water-soluble gum 
finish of low viscosity and high stability. 
It is readily soluble in cold water, works 
well with starches and may be added to 
many starch finishes to improve the bind- 
ing power of the starch. It may be mixed 
with both cationic and anionic materials 
and is unaffected by mild conditions of 
acid or alkali. Dexene is also an efficient 
aid in the printing of cotton and rayon. 


Varnish Resin NP 437 


Nevillac RT, an entirely new’ oil-re- 
active, fortifying type resin which extends 
drying oils 50% to 100% without im- 
pairing film strength, durability or ad- 
hesion, is announced by the Neville 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The new product imparts improved 
durability in varnishes made of identical 
oil and resin constituents ; improves water 
resistance of oleoresinous coatings; elim- 
inates skinning; and assures color fidelity 
and freedom from after-yellowing. Not- 
able improvement in gloss and fullness is 
also obtained. 

Nevillac RT is classified arbitrarily as 
a semi-phenolic, semi-oxidizing resin, en- 
tirely free from rosin, rosin ester, mineral 
or oleoresinous oil, formaldehyde, or any 
diluting ingredient. In so far as improved 
water and weathering resistance are con- 
cerned, it has similarities to conventional 
“pure” phenolic type resins. 

Exhaustive exposure data demonstrate 
that varnishes properly formulated with 
Nevillac RT show an increase in pro- 
tective life, superior flexibility, freedom 
from rust, and resistance to checking. 
In oleoresinous coatings it produces a 
marked increase in the kauri-reduction 
value. 

The new fortifying resin does not de- 
tract from the acid or alkali resistance in 
chinawood or similarly chemically resist- 
ant oils. Overnight drying is secured 
where normal amounts are used. Freedom 
from tack is good. Practically no acidity 
is imparted to varnishes, so that it may 
be used safely with basic pigments. 


Coating for Plating and 
Pickling Racks NP 438 


A new Korolac solution for the coating 
of electroplating and pickling racks has 
been developed by the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, which embodies the chemical in- 
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FOR THE PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Stauffer tank cars are carrying increasing quantities of chlorine, 
caustic soda and sulphur to leading manufacturers of pulp and 
paper throughout the country. With more than a dozen plants 
strategically located throughout the United States, Stauffer can 
supply you promptly and efficiently with industrial chemicals 


that have proved consistently dependable for over sixty years. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


*Aluminum Sulphate Chlorine Rochelle Salts Sulphur Chloride 
Borax : Citric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphete 
Boric Acid *Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic 
Carbon Bisulphide Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile he Date 
Carbon Tetrachloride | Muriatic Acid Sulphur Tartaric Aci 
Caustic Soda Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid Titanium Tetrachloride 


(*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 





420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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ertness of Koroseal tank lining. ‘he new 
product is known as Korolac RX-2500. 

A second new development, known as 
Korolac Primer No. A-208-B, is used in 
conjunction with Korolac RX-2500, to 
provide adhesion of the Korolac coating 
to the metal rack. This primer is brushed 
onto the rack and areas adjacent to the 
contact points, thereby preventing con- 
tamination of plating baths by carry-over 
of solutions underneath the protective 
rack coating. 

The new coating is white, opaque, and 
glossy. Hot alcoholic reverse current 
cleaners and such oxidizing acids as 
chromic and 40% nitric are said to have 
little or no effect. The resistance to 
organic solvent cleaners is also said to 
be remarkably good. 


The versatility of Ansul Liquid Sulfur Dioxide in industrial practices is illus- 
trated by the following examples: 


ACIDITY. . . . . . 5809+ HO > HeS03 
ANTICHLOR . . . . .$09-+2He0 + Cle > HeSO4 + 2HCI 
ANTI-OXIDANT .. -$09 + NagDo —> NaeS04 
HYDROSULFITES . . .280¢+2n > ZnS904 


SULFOXYLATES. . . .280¢ + 22n-+ 2CH20 + HeO -> (CHe0 © HSO9)e 2n-+-Zn0 
NEUTRALIZATION . .2S0o +.2NaOH -> 2NaHSO3 -> NagSsOs + He0 
SULFURYL CHLORIDE .$0¢ + Cle —> S0oCle 


SULFITES - $0 + HoO + 2NH3 —> (NH4)o S03 
$09 + CaC03 + He — CaSO3 + CO + HeO Bye 
SOs + Ca(OH) > CaS03 + He0 —— 


, Developed after three and one-half rs 
THIOSULFATES . . ; ;$0g-+$+2(NH3)-+Hg0 —> (NH4)9S203 es ltteer i 


| of research, the paint owes its effectiveness 
C=CH | to metallic copper which, in combination 
with other ingredients, renders the painted 
ship hull poisonous to marine-life attack. 
It has proved effective in preventing bar- 
nacle infestation in fouling water for as 
long as two years. This is about four times 
the service life of ship-hull paints meeting 
ordinary specifications. It may be used 


Anti-Fouling Paint NP 439 


A new paint which protects a ship’s 
bottom from barnacle infestation and 
eliminates the necessity of frequent dry 
docking to remove barnacles and other 
marine-growth has been developed by re- 
search chemists of Battelle Memorial In- 


H 
SULFONES ; . . . . s$O0e-+CHe=CHCH=CHe > 


i 
GOLD RECOVERY . 4 3802+ (Auc 2HEIe SHNOs)-+2H90 -> Au + 2HCI+-3H9$044+-2NO 


CHROME TANNING ; 3809+ NagCre07 « 2Hg0 —> 2Cr(0H)S04 + NaeS04 + HeO 


PLASTICS ss ss & s 802+ CH3CH=CHe > | over either metal or wood, giving equally 


CHs CHs CHs CHs effective protection in both cases. 

+. CHgCH—SOg] CHCHgSOoCHeCHS0¢ | p —CHCHeS0g.... According to Battelle, the paint has 
been subjected to “panel” tests at Kure 
Beach, North Carolina; Miami and Day- 
tona Beaches, Florida; Coden, Alabama; 
and Duxbury, Massachusetts. The paint 
has been applied to pleasure craft, sail 
boats, tugs, and tuna clippers, and sub- 
jected to service tests in various sections 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, as well as in 
the Caribbean Sea. In all tests, it has ef- 
fectively prevented fouling under extreme 
service conditions. 

The development is expected to reduce 


In addition Ansul Liquid Sulfur Dioxide is being currently used 
asa bleaching agent e purifier e preservative e solvent e 


fumigant °* protective atmosphere in magnesium fabrication 
e refrigerantand in polymerization,ete. 











PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


ec 
the development of these and other appli- 
cations for SO: in your processes. 
Write for treatise on Liquid Sulfur Dioxide 
and request bulletins describing specific 
Sulfur Dioxide applications. 


For your METHYL CHLORIDE applications... . Use ANSUL METHYL CHLORIDE 
COMPANY 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, MARINETTE, WIS. 
Eastern Office: 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 





Chemical formula 
Molecular weight y 
Color (gas and liquid) Colorless 
Characteristic, pungent 
Melting point...... —103.9° F. (—75.5° C.) 
Boiling point 14.0° F. (—10.0° C.) 
Density of liquid at 80° F....(85.03 Lbs. per cu. ft.) 
Specihic gravity af OO° PB... cccccescscescccece 1.363 
Density of gas at 0° C. and 
OO MMs. 0 0cscestcocccecs 2.9267 grams per liter 
(0.1827 lb. per cu. ft.) 
Critical temperature 314.82° F. (157.12° C.) 
Critical pressure 1141.5 lbs. per sq. in. abs. 
Solubllity. veccvecccsccctescecscs Soluble in water 
Purity....e 99.9+-% (by wt.) SO2 


(H20 less than 0.01%) 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








the operation and maintenance costs of 
ships frequenting waters in which bad in- 
festation with marine life normally occurs. 
So severe is the fouling in many waters 
that it is not unusual for an unprotected 
ship to carry over one hundred tons of 
marine organisms on its hull. Such foul- 
ing reduces the cargo load the ship can 
carry and greatly reduces its speed and 
efficiency. Within six months from the 
time a ship is cleaned and painted in dry 
dock, barnacle infestation often increases 
the ship’s fuel consumption as much as 
fifty per cent. Because of the severe losses 
in operation efficiency, it is often neces- 
sary to dry dock ships about every five 
or six months when they are sailing in 
fouling waters. 

The Battelle-developed antifouling paint 
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assistants, tanning specialties, 
and general cleaners. 


SULFRAMIN DT and SULFRAMIN LW 


(Powder) Powerful synthetic detergents and foaming 
agents unsurpassed wherever hard water presents a 
| problem. LW has a higher lauric content, and consequently 

is preferred when used in water colder than 50° C. Textile 
processors, manufacturers of dyeing assistants, tanning 
specialties, bath preparations and laundry detergents use 
either type, depending upon the temperature of the 
solution. LW is recommended for automotive cleansers 
since cold water is commonly used for car washing. 


SULFRAMIN DH (Paste) A concentrated, slightly 
alkaline detergent offering great money value as an all 
around boil off compound. It is adaptable to the manu- 
facture of various scouring, cleansing and dyeing assistants; 
and is usable under any water conditions. 


SULFRAMIN DT (Paste) A strictly neutral, synthetic 
detergent, with good wetting qualities and high resistance 
to hard water. Manufacturers of dyeing assistants, and 
textile processors, use it principally in scouring and dyeing 
preparations compounded to function wherever alkaline 
solutions are to be avoided. 


SULFRAMIN DR A neutral compound of high wetting 
and scouring qualities, having the appearance of a clear, 
sulphonated oil. It is immediately soluble in hot or cold 
water, and is therefore an ideal dyeing assistant. It can 
be employed advantageously as a straight product or in 
conjunction with various sulphonated oils. It lends itself 
ideally to the compounding of shampoos, liquid soap, 
ond liquid cleansers. 
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SULFRAMIN P A powerful built-up detergent which is 
invaluable in the preparation of household detergents and 
cleaners. It is particularly efficient in washing machines, 
packaged laundry detergents, and general cleaners. 


Fs 


SULFRAMIN DHL A clear, leveling agent having the 
appearance of a sulphonated oil; and suitable for solving 
your most vexing dyeing problems. It has powerful leveling 
and penetrating qualities, and assures complete satisfaction 
in the processing of rayon and acetate fabrics. DHL also 
lends itself ideally to compounding; and is used extensively 
in the tanning industries for wetting-back applications. 


SULFRAMIN WN This is a non-foaming wetting agent, 
having the appearance of a heavy paste. Although of 
radically different chemical structure, Sulframin N shares 
many of the advantages inherent in many of the other 
Sulframin products. Its strongest feature is its complete 
immunity to the effects of inorganic acids and alkalies. Con- 
sequently, it is preferred in the processing of wool, such 
as in carbonizing, in dyeing, etc. Not only is Sulframin N 
an outstanding leveling agent; it can also be safely em- 
ployed with any amount of alkali. 


ULTRAPONE Alliquid emulsifying agent, especially 
useful in water-in-oil emulsions, that is readily dispersible 
in water, and soluble in all organic compounds; such as hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, esters, etc. Formulated to lend greater 
cleaning power to naphtha solutions, Ultrapone is particularly 
valuable when used in dry-cleansing detergents; adhesive 
emulsions; and in the manufacture of many cosmetics. 
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—Uniform— 
—Consistently 
Dependable— 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE: 
@ Filter cloth 


A consistently reliable filter media 
is pertinent to proper filtration. siatiiniatieniitl 

Filpaco Filter Papers insure ac- ia dinalaahincs iii taal 
curate and dependable results. © Gravity wheel conveyors 
Working samples furnished upon @ and Disc Filters 
request. Advise sizes desired. 


Write for technical data and literature 


ie The FILTER PAPER Co. 








2416 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





ALL 10 ESSENTIAL 
AMINO ACIDS 


ee Tow Judtidell 


1-Arginine HCl. dl-Methionine 

l-Histidine HCl. dl-Phenylalanine 
dl-Isoleucine dl-Threonine 
dl-Leucine dl-Tryptophane 
dl-Lysine HCl. dl-Valine 


also 


Acetyl-dl-Tryptophane _1-Cystine 
1-Glutamic Acid 1-Tyrosine 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Winthrop 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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| resulted from a program of research spon- 
sored jointly by a group of copper com- 
panies. The paint is now being manufac- 
tured by the Amercoat Division, Amer- 
ican Pipe and Construction Co., a licensee 
of the patent rights. 


Trioxane NP 440 


Trioxane, a polymer of formaldehyde 
useful as a fuel, solvent, plasticizer, inter- 
mediate in organic reaction processes, and 
for a wide variety of other industrial 
purposes, is now available for commercial 
distribution from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company. Du Pont chemists 
have developed practical procedures for 
making the compound, and facilities for 
its manufacture on a commercial scale 
are now in operation at the Perth Amboy, 
N. J., plant of the Electrochemicals 
Department. 

The product is a colorless, plastic, 
crystalline solid. A sweet odor, resem- 
bling that of chloroform, is a distinctive 
characteristic of trioxane. It has no 
trace of formaldehyde odor. 

Trioxane ignites instantly and burns 
with a very hot, non-luminous, clean 
odorless flame, a property suggesting its 
utility as a packaged fuel for campers, 
picknickers, and hunters. 

Readily soluble in alcohols, ketones, 
ethers, esters, chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents and aromatic hydrocarbons, tri- 
oxane, in molten state, is itself an excel- 
lent solvent for many organic substances, 
including phenol, naphthalene, vegetable 
oils, fatty acid amides, urea; and in the 
presence of water, the protein, zein. 

These properties indicate the usefulness 
of trioxane as a plasticizer of other 
materials in cases where its volatility is 
not objectionable. Trioxane-zein compo- 
sitions, for example, are believed to pre- 
sent many potential applications in coat- 
ings and as plastic aggregates. 

Its solubility in most types of organic 
materials makes poshible the use of tri- 
oxane as an intermediate in organic re- 
action media. In such anhydrous media, 
trioxane is stable if the system is neutral 
or alkaline. Small amounts of strong 
acids or acid-forming substances cause 
the compound to depolymerize to mono- 
meric formaldehyde at a rate that may 
be readily controlled by regulating the 
| amount of catalyst and the temperature. 

By this means, trioxane added to a 
reaction mixture forms a system that is 
stable until the required catalyst is added 
to cause depolymerization. The proper- 
ties of this new product make possible its 
use as a source of formaldehyde for 
reaction with various materials. In many 
cases trioxane is said to give more positive 
control of reaction, improved quality and 
uniformity of the end product, better 
yields, shorter reaction time, and a gen- 


erally smoother overall reaction than can 
be obtained by the use of aqueous formal- 
dehyde solutions or other formaldehyde 
| polymers. 
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© Saves Oil 


® Improves Durability 


and Adhesion 


° Better Water 
Resistance 


® Fuller Gloss 


® Freedom from Skin- 
ning or After-Yel- 


lowing 
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A-24 


‘his new chemical plasticizer for 
varnishes will help extend your existing 
oil supply 50% to 100% without sacrificing 


film properties. 


¢ Write for sample and details 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 


BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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~NEW EQUIPMENT 








Stray Current 


Control QB 113 
A new stray current control system, 
said to prevent the damaging effects 


caused by electrolytic action on under- 
ground pipe installations is announced. by 
the Cook 


The stray current control system is a 


Research Laboratories. 


current and voltage-sensitive device, oper- 





ating jointly on a high current contactor. 
The contactor is activated by the current 
and the 
tioning of which depends on the amount 


voltage-sensitive device, func- 
of current or potential present in the pipe. 
This means when stray current tends to 
leave the pipe, the contactor will close; 
thereby connecting the pipe and rail with 
a solid metallic bond on which the current 
rather than by 


may travel harmlessly 


damaging electrolytic action through the 


Conversely, the contactor will open 
instantaneously when the current tends to 
flow in the opposite direction, that is, 
this manner the 
contactor will prevent the system from 
becoming a back-path for more stray cur- 
rent, which if permitted to flow uncon- 
trolled would result in further electrolysis. 

A standard telephone-type pole cable 


soil. 


from rail to pipe. In 


terminal mounting will be used to house 
the The 
unit is 26” high and 8” in diameter. This 


stray current control system. 
does not include the contactor, which is 
a separate unit, the size of which is not 
standard and will vary depending on the 
maximum amount of current to be allowed. 

The stray current control system will 
weigh about 40 pounds ready for in- 


stallation. 


Bottle Carrier QB 114 

A bottle carrier is now being made by 
United States Rubber Co. 
to carry bottles 
chemicals as acids, caustics, etc. 


It is designed 
glass containing such 

The protective bottle carrier is avail- 
able in two sizes, a gallon size and a 
five-pint or two-liter size. The outer bag 
is made of heavy duck, impregnated on 
both with chemical-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber. All seams are vulcanized. 
Carrying straps of double thickness run 
under the that 
the load is properly distributed and sup- 
ported. A locking device on the draw- 
string keeps the carrier closed and pre- 
vents splashing. 

The other features 
firm disk base, a sponge rubber shock- 


sides 


completely carrier so 


safety include a 
proof pad to protect the bottom against 
and tubular rubber side 
padding which completely surrounds the 
bottle. 


blows sponge 


All are removable for cleaning. 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (1-7) 


Please send me more detailed information on the following new equipment: 


QB 113 QB 118 QB 
QB 114 QB 119 QB 
QB 115 QB 120 QB 
QB 116 QB 121 QB 
QB 117 QB 122 QB 
QB 

Please print 
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123 QB 129 QB 136 
124 QB 130 QB 137 
125 QB 131 QB 138 
126 QB 132 QB 139 
127 QB 133 QB 140 
128 QB 134 QB 141 

QB 135 QB 142 


TLtcrtercerCcrn Ae ae ee ve ee ee 2 ee 


Benson and Associates are distributors 
of the protective bottle carrier for United 
States Rubber Co. 


Inclined Belt 
Conveyor QB 115 
The Inclinebelt of the Standard Con- 
veyor Co. provides an “off the shelf” 
A rough surface belt is fur- 
the which is 


conveyor. 


nished for conveyor set 





28 


permanently at degrees. Two belt 


widths are available: the 14” for com- 
modities up to 1544” wide; and the 24” 
for commodities up to 25%” wide. Both 
widths are made in lengths for floor to 
floor elevations of 8’0” to 14’6” inclusive. 

The machines can be furnished with or 
without the horizontal feed section at the 
bottom. The top end is curved like a 
gooseneck to provide horizontal feed or 
discharge of commodities. The size and 
type motor for the conveyor depends on 
local requirements and current available. 


Stainless Tubing 

Fittings QB 116 
Tri-Clover Machine Co. announces a 

new type of industrial flanged-type conical 

end fitting, fabricated from type 316 stain- 








less steel, for use with light gauge stain- 
less steel tubing. 

A complete line of ells, tees, crosses, 
return bends, “Y’s,” laterals, ferrules, re- 
ducers, and adapters is manufactured for 
use with commercial tolerance stainless 
steel tubing having outside diameters of 
1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, and 4 inches. All fittings 
can be adapted.to other fitting and valve 
types, including conical glass tubing, iron 
pipe size fittings (screwed and flanged 
types), and welding fittings. 

The flanged coupling, available in alu- 
minum or stainless steel, is designed to 
provide simplified installation of these 
new fittings, and is built to withstand 
working pressures up to 250 psi. By use 
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CONTINUOUS VACUUM FILTER UNITS 
for Laboratory and Research Work 





18” x 6” drum type unit mount- 
ed on sub-base with vacuum 
and filtrate pumps, receivers, 
all piping and wiring with 
control panel. 


EIMCO laboratory filter units are available in open 
drum or disc type construction or with enclosed 
construction as shown in the illustrations. 


Laboratory work, for the Research Engineer, will 
be simplified and exact operating filtration data 
can be obtained with the EIMCO Laboratory units. 
Recommendations can be made for commercial 
processing plants with assurance that results ob- 
tained in the laboratory will be indicative of the 
results in the commercial plant. 


The EIMCO line of Continuous Vacuum Filters is 
complete. Drum and disc type EIMCO filters are 
working in the Chemical, Metallurgical, Starch and 
Food fields while the top feed and dewaterer type 
of EIMCO filters are serving the Salt, Phosphate and 
Coal industries. Write for more information on 
EIMCO filters. 


EIMCO 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Factories— Salt Lake City 8, Utah: 
Branches — 67 Wall St., New York 5— 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 2 — Mills Bldg., El Paso — 1217 - 7th St., Sacramento 14 
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The SOL UTION to many dificult 


Problems in Research and Plant Labor- 


atories Has Resulted from the Application 
of the New 


CHARLOTTE 


COLLOID MILL 







Pea 
\ 


OPEN FOR INSPECTION 





MODEL N. D. 1 


A Sturdy, Compact Machine for Laboratory and Small 
Commercial Operation. 


Patterned After the Larger Models, It Is Precision Built 
for Constant Operation, and Is Sturdy and Rugged in Con- 
struction. Readily Cleaned and Sterilized. 

The Charlotte Colloid Mill is well known in the Chemical, Pharma- 


ceutical, Cosmetic, Food and other fields, where it is daily proving 
its value to these and other industries. 


Wherein Emulsion, Homogenization, Disintegration or Thorough 
Blending are necessary and desirable, there is no machine that can 
accomplish more, and still give continuous production with con- 
sequent saving in production costs and floor space. 


For a Thoroughly Blended, Homogeneous Product, with a finer tex- 
ture, use the CHARLOTTE. We know that you will be well satisfied 


with its performance as have so many others. 


The Charlotte Colloid Mill is manufactured in sizes ranging from 


1 h.p. to 75 hip. 


Send for descriptive catalog. 


CHEMICOLLOID LABORATORIES, Inc. 


44 WHITEHALL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 




















of simple gaskets between conical fitting 
ends and the flange itself, it is claimed 
that a completely tight joint is maintained, 
under pressure or vacuum. 


Plastic-Coated 
Steel Pipe 


Development of plastic-coated steel pipe 
resistant to the corrosive conditions often 
encountered in oil-well drilling has just 
been announced by the Spang-Chalfant 
Division of The National Supply Co. The 
pipe before coating is shown at the left 
and after coating at the right. 


OB 117 





The coating is said to bé impervious to 
oil and water and resist comparatively 
mild chemical attack. It withstands 
temperatures as high at 400° F, resists 
mild abrasion and does not become brittle 
or flake off. Nor does it change the 
physical properties of the surface of the 
pipe. A most difficult problem was to 
find a coating that could be applied to the 
inside of long lengths of pipe and that 
would adhere to the surface. A method 
of coating the pipe had to be found that 
would not leave pin holes or fine cracks 
in the coating for these in themselves 
would act as good starting places for 
corrosion pitting which eventually would 
result in fatigue failures. 

The new pipe, coated with an air-drying 
phenolic resin, is now in production. Drill 
pipe, the majority of it 4% inches in 
diameter, first is shot-glasted on the in- 
side. The pipe then is upended in a 
rack and the liquid plastic is forced up 
the inside of the pipe until it has reached 
the top. Then it is drained slowly so that 
no air bells or streaks are formed. After 
a short drying period at normal tempera- 
ture, the pipe is placed in an oven and 
the plastic coating is baked on. Four 
successive coating of the plastic are baked 
on the pipe. If necessary, an outside coat 
can also be applied. 


Jet Pump OB 118 


A new portable jet pump, known as 
the Accel-O-Rate, is available in three 
stock models, ranging in capacity from 
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85 to 350 GPM. Water under pressure 
from pumps or mains is used in a high 
velocity jet to produce the pumping ac- 
tion. The Accel-O-Rate has no moving 
parts to clog or wear out, and can handle 
fluids containing dirt, sludge, or other 
solids injurious to conventional pumping 
equipment. 

The Accel-O-Rate is small and com- 
pletely portable, will operate in any posi- 
tion and uses ordinary soft hose for its 
connection. It can be used with centri- 
fugal pumps to increase both the vertical 
lift (to over 100 ft.) and the horizontal 
reach (to over 300 ft.). 


Long Reach 
Fork Truck QB 119 


A new fork-type power industrial truck, 
Model F 24 T, with an elevating reach 
of 18 feet above floor level is announced 
by Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

Standard models hertofore have had a 
lifting range up to 10 or 12 feet, a few 
special models going as high as 16 feet. 

The new truck picks up loads on its 
bare fork or on pallets in the same man- 
ner as with standard models. Its capacity 
is rated at 4000 pounds for lifting to a 
height of 11 feet, and 3000 pounds to 18 


feet. It is electrically driven, with three 





separate motors; 
for operating the elevating mechanism, 
and the third for tilting the upright 
columns. Tilting limit is 15 degrees back- 
wards and 5 degrees forward from vertical. 

Lifting speed with capacity load is 13 
feet per minute, lowering speed 20 feet 
per minute; truck’s traveling speed 5 
miles an hour. 

Body of the truck independent of the 
uprights and fork, is only 7 feet 8 inches 
long. Overall width is 3 feet, 2 inches, 
enabling it to maneuver in narrow aisles. 

It is end-controlled, and the top of 
the body at the control panel is only 4 
feet 2 inches above the floor level. Oper- 
ator stands on a small platform 1 foot 
above the floor. Controls are arranged 
on the panel at a height most convenient 
to the average-size operator. Power 
switch is actuated by the foot pedal. 

The truck is mounted on four wheels 


one for traveling, one 
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Decades of experience in the precision manufacture of 
accurate wire cloth and wire cloth fabricated products 
places NEWARK in an, idea] position to recommend and 
supply the Proper wire cloth for your processing. 


NEWARK WIRE ‘CLOTH is available in all commercial 
sizes, all weayes, all malleable metals, standard or special 
for presys service. 








ire Gloth 


ewark 
COMPANY 


345 Verona Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
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and is driven by means of the forward 
pair, size 7 x 20 inches. Rear wheels 
uirough which steering is accomplished 
are 5 x 15 inches. Wheels have solid 
rubber tires. 


Vacuum Breaker QB 120 


Extra protection for jacketed kettles, 
closed tanks, hot water generator coils 
and heating units is provided by the 
Schade No. 1724 vacuum breaker of the 





Associated Valve and Engineering Co. 
It is protected by a housing enclosing the 
spring, preventing alteration of the set- 
ting through tampering. 

This device prevents collapse by ad- 
mitting air into the unit when the inside 
pressure becomes sub-atmospheric beyond 
a predetermined point. 

The vacuum breaker is single-seated 
and of all bronze construction. The stain- 
less steel spring can be. adjusted for a 
set absolute pressure. It is furnished in 
six sizes, from %4” pipe thread connec- 
tion and an overall height of 4%” to 2” 
pipe thread connection and an overall 


height of 61%”. 


Leak Detector QB 121 


A leak detector for testing industrial 
systems sealed against leakage, is an- 
nounced by Vacuum Electronic Engineer- 
ing Co. This is reported to differ from 
earlier machines (Chemical Industries 
58, 413 (1946) in that it is line-operated 
rather than battery operated. 

The new instrument is capable of indi- 
cating leaks which would pass, from 
atmosphere into vacuum, one one-hun- 
dred-thousandth of a cubic centimeter of 
air per hour (.00001 cm.hr.). The leak 


detector can be used for high vacuum 
and high pressure equipment, and for the 
determination of porosity in metals and 
principle, 
spectrometer 
license 


based on the 
and manufactured 
the University of 


ceramics. In 
mass 


under from 
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Minnesota, the instrument was developed 
during the war as part of a special in- 
dustrial research problem. 

The Veeco Leak Detector is adjusted 
to analyze a gas for the presence of 
helium. In using the instrument, the 
test piece is continuously evacuated and 
a portion of the evacuated gas is passed 
through the detector. Helium gas is 
passed over the seams and fittings of the 
unit under test. Helium molecules enter- 
ing the equipment are quickly detected 
and indicated by a system of electronic 
amplifiers. 

The Veeco unit is operated on 115 
volt, 60 cycle alternating current, and 
is capable of operation by non-technical 
personnel. 


Rough Finish 
Rubber Gloves QB 122 


“Griptite,” a new rough-surface finish 
which permits a non-slip grip even in 
liquids, has been developed by the Surety 
Rubber Co. for their Sureseal synthetic 
rubber gloves. 

The Griptite finish is an integral part 
of the glove. It will not peel or wear 
off, nor will loose particles break away 
while working in liquids. 

Surety Griptite finish Sureseal gloves 
are available in all standard weights and 
sizes, in turn-cuff and regular gauntlet 
styles, and with either curved or straight 
fingers. 


Alarm System QB 123 


The Air-O-Larm, a pneumatically op- 
erated mercury switch assembly provides 
explosion proof alarm systems at pre- 
determined values of flow, liquid level, 
temperature or 
pressure. The auxi- 
liary switch con- 
tacts can be wired 
to provide visual 


or audible readings, 
BELLOWS POSITION | 


or both, on any WITH NOZZLE 
installation with reacmneess 
one- or two-pen re- 

corders, indicators 

and controllers RESTRICTION BLOCK 





among a group of 
models now being 
produced by the 
Brown Instrument 
Co. 
Thecomplete 
system consists of 
two assemblies: 
(1) A nozzle-flap- 
per mechanism, and 
(2) A bellows- 
switch assembly. 
The nozzle-flap- 
per mechanism, lo- 
cated inside the in- 
strument 


NO. | FLAPPER 


PEN SHAFT 
CONNECTING LINK 








NO. | FLAPPER PIN 
NO.1| NOZZLE _ 





case, is SPAN POSTIONING 


operated by the in- 
pen 


strument 




















through special linkage. The bellows- 
switch assembly consists of two bellows 
that are actuated by an increase in air 
pressure when the flappers cover the 
nozzles. 

The two mercury switches, operated by 
the bellows rods, are located in an ex- 
plosion proof-housing. The full assembly 
is mounted as a single unit on either the 
back of the instrument case or below it. 

The entire alarm system is independent 
and separate from the instrument control 
system. The air-alarm contacts depend 
only upon the position of the pen on the 
scale or chart and can be independently 
set at any point from zero to full scale. 
The mercury switches permit operation in 
a wide variety of circuit arrangements, 
the actions being summarized in the ac- 
companying table. 

The assembly can be adjusted to an ex- 
tensive variety of installations. Being of 
an explosion-proof design, the equipment 
can be installed outdoors without addi- 
tional protection. The unit construction 
of the bellows-switch assembly permits 
remote mounting; it can be actuated from 
any pneumatic loading station. If desired, 
it can also be remotely located and op- 
erated from the controlled air pressure 
of an on-off controller, a convenience 
when employing the unit at an indicated 


alarm point which requires frequent 
change. 
Cellular Rubber QB 124 


According to the United States Rubber 
Co., cellular rubber weighs only 144 as 
much as cork. It can be made in a hard 
or soft form and is said to be more ef- 
fective than cork as an insulator. 


It will 





RESTRICTIONS 


/-\_ S€conbary FILTER 


17.LB FILTERED 
L__AIR SUPPLY __ 
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As we start on our 10lst year of making valves for industry, we feel 
that the past record of Powell Valves throughout 100 years of meeting 
every industrial flow control requirement as it has arisen constitutes 
a definite assurance of future performance. 


So, whenever you need valves for replacements or for new installa- 
tions consult Powell. If you have any flow control problems, Powell 
engineers will be glad to help you solve them. 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Catalogs on request. Kindly state 
whether you are chiefly interested 
in Bronze, tron, Cast Steel, or 
Corrosion-Resistant Valves. 
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not absorb moisture and is resistant to 
fire, rot, acids, oil, vermin and termites 
and is especially recommended for re- 
frigerator trucks, where present insulating 
materials absorb hundreds of pounds of 
moisture, adding to the weight of the 
vehicle. 

Cellular rubber is made by an expand- 
ing process in which chemicals contain- 
ing nitrogen are mixed into a mass of 
rubber. The nitrogen upon release acts 
as a blowing agent, producing thousands 
of microscopic cells, each one separated 
from its neighbor. 


Relay QB 125 


An alternating current relay has been 
developed by Automatic Signal Division, 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 

The relay stands up under duty as 








t 


high as 10,000,000 operations per year. 
A circuit closure of as little as .010 sec- 
onds operates the relay cleanly and as 
many as 10 individual pairs of contacts 
can be accommodated on each relay. 

To meet the requirement of high in- 
sulation resistance—in .excess of 300 
megohms from any contact spring to any 
other spring or ground a method of indi- 
vidually encasing each contact spring in 
phenolic insulation was perfected. 

Coils for 115 volts, 60 cycles, and 12 
volts, 60 cycles, and pure silver contacts 
540” diameter (rated 5 amps. 115V AC 
non-inductive) and 740” diameter (rated 
10 amps. 115V AC non-inductive) are 
standard. Other contacts and coils can be 
supplied on special order. 

Any combination of normally open, 
normally closed, break-make, make-be- 
fore-break, or break-make-before-break, 
can be assembled in amy relav. 


Thickness Gage QB 126 


The Audigage thickness gage of Bran- 
son Instruments, Inc., is a portable, self- 
contained instrument designed to measure 
the thickness of many materials, includ- 
ing steel, from one side only. 

The Audigage utilizes a crystal-type 
gage head, powered by a _ frequency- 
modulated electronic oscillator. When the 
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vibrating crystal is applied to a wall sur- 
face, mechanical resonance of the wall 
thickness can be produced directly below 
the crystal. 

The fundamental frequency at which 
the wall section will resonate is directly 





proportional to the velocity of the sound 
in the material and inversely proportional 
to thickness. The wall thickness will also 
resonate at all harmonics of the funda- 
mental frequency. The Audigage pro- 
vides a means whereby audible signals 
are produced corresponding to harmonic 
resonance. The frequency difference be- 
tween any two adjacent audible signals 
as read on the tuning dial is readily con- 
verted into wall thickness on a concentric 
thickness scale. 

The Audigage provides other informa- 
tion than thickness alone. The character 
of the audible indjcations varies with 
several factors, such as kind of material, 
condition of reflecting surface, back-up 
liquids, process scale, etc. These factors 
provide useful information, but do not in- 
fluence the accuracy of the thickness 
measurement. It covers a range from 
4” 246-92". 


The Niagara Blower Co. has intro- 
duced the Niagara Aeropass condenser, 
which operates under automatic control 


Condenser 





to maintain minimum practicable head 
pressure at the compressor in all sea- 
sons of the year. Using the spray 
water principle, the refrigeratrant is con- 
densed without material consumption of 
condenser water. 1000 BTU are re- 
moved from the refrigerant for every 
pound of water evaporated. 


Features of the condenser include: 

(1) The Niagara Duo-pass pre-cooling 
coil which reduces the gas tempera- 
ture below the boiling point ot water 
and thereby prevents the deposit of 
scale from the use of hard water in 
spraying the condensing coils. 

(2) The Niagara “Oilout” is located be- 
tween the dry coil and the sprayeu 
coils. This removes oil trom the 
system at the point where it tenas to 
separate naturally. 

(3) The Niagara “Balanced Wet Bulb 
Control” for maintaining uniform 
head pressure in year ’round opera- 
tion. 

This equipment is available for re- 

frigeration systems from a rating of 2 

tons up. 


Liquid Level Gage QB 128 


Jerguson Gage & Valve Co. has placed 
on the market a liquid level gage with an 
auxiliary tube through which a heating 
or cooling gas or liquid can be circulated 
for the purpose of raising or lowering 
the temperature of the liquid in the gage 
itself. 

Jerguson heated or cooled gages come 
in a full range of sizes, similar to stand- 





ard gages being designed for pressures 
up to 3200 pounds (Reflex) and 2000 
pounds (Transparent) at 100° F. or for 
1200 pounds (Reflex) and 600 pounds 
(Transparent) at 1000° F. The auxiliary 
tube can be supplied in corrosion resisting 
metal. 


Conveyor QB 129 


The Flexoveyor is electric’ motor 
driven, multiple endless steel spring, oper- 
ating over 6” diameter grooved steel 
rollers at 20” intervals, which compose 
the conveying medium on this conveyor. 
It provides fast, efficient movement of 
merchandise in units not heavier than 
200 Ib., around curves up to 90° and will 
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operate at a maximum incline of 12°. 
It is supported by swivel castors which 
permit easy movement of conveyor in or 
out of box cars or to point in plant where 
needed. Head end and tail end edjustable 
in height while unit is in operation. Un- 
surpassed for moving bags and cartons 
to and from box cars and trucks. Length 
of standard machine 26’ 8” long, 20” 
wide. Capacity approximately 1500 bags 
per hour. Powered by 1 HP gear mo- 
tor with reversing switch through roller 
chain drive to middle roll of conveyor. 


Continuous Pickling 
Of Metal QB 130 


A new spray-type machine for con- 
tinuous pickling and washing of any 
metal part requiring surface preparation 
for the application of enamel or other 
coatings or for the removal of scale is 





announced by Industrial Products Sales 
division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Pieces are fed onto a conveyor at the 
entrance to the machine and carried 
through the spraying and washing cycles, 
emerging acid free and ready for the 
succeeding operations. This is in con- 
trast to the widely used dip method. 
Each unit is designed individually to 
suit the particular manufacturing prob- 
lem and are lined with rubber. The ma- 
chine has been used successfully for 








pickling cartridge cases and preparing The new forged steel CHIKSAN XH Swivel Joint 

steel hollow-ware for enameling. oe — hoff 
ba ae eietaliet, tem kee ohtiten ts combines the easy turning and effective pack-o 

reduced to four minutes from the 15 — for which all CHIKSAN Joints are noted —with 

minutes it required in the old-type dip P ‘ P P 

species. high capacity. Built of forged steel, with flame- 





hardened races, this new CHIKSAN 





Cement QB 131 en ear Joint is designed for heavy duty serv- 
Carboline cements, offered by the Car- pastincnaree iver ices of all kinds. It makes possible the 

boline Co., are a new tool to cut down forged steel Swivel 

chemical equipment maintenance costs | a - ie fabrication of all-steel lines with per- 

and increase equipment life. Carboline i ee eee *Lede ° 

, ease equipment life. Carboline is | Styles and Sizes fect flexibility, yet capable of with- 

ideal for repairing glass lined, rubber available for pres- od 

covered, brass, wood and stainless steel | sures from 300 to standing working pressures to 12,000 

tanks and other process equipment. Bak- S008 pet, and te : : , 

aig peratures to 500° F. psi...with greater safety and longer 

ing is not required. 5 - 5 
Carboline possesses excellent physical 




















life. Engineering data on request. 
characteristics as well as a high rate of 


corrosion resistance. Among Carboline’s 
outstanding characteristics are its low 
shrinkage, slight flexibility (5%), ex- 
tremely hard surface, ability to withstand 
temperatures up to 350 degrees F., and its 
adhesion to properly prepared surfaces. 
One of the most important attributes of | 
the acid-alkali proof cement is its low | 
porosity, and its ability to withstand | 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: Chiksan Export Co., Brea, Calif. 


Branches: New York 7, Houston 2 












NG 
Pincers CHIKSAN COMPANY 


FOR ALL PURPOSES BREA, CALIFORNIA 


New York 7 Houston 2 
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leaching. The high percentage of carbon 
in Carboline and the insolubility of the 
resin binder together form a_ product 
which can only be affected by 
trated nitric acid’ or hot 


over 90-60% 


concen- 
sulfuric acid 
concentration. 

It is to be noted that Carboline repairs 
do not require baking because Carboline 
sets readily at 70 to 90 degrees F. Equip- 
ment may be used within 18 to 36 hours 
after Carboline has been applied. 


Filter QB 132 
A new series of water filters for swim- 
ming pools and industrial water filtration 
is in production at Bowser Inc. 
Known as the Fig. 611 Series, Bowser 
filters range in capacity from 15 to 500 

















GPM with 7 to 248 square feet of filtering 
area. This filter is reported to occupy 
only Y%oth the space needed for conven- 
tional filters. Filtered impurities 
are periodically backwashed to waste to 


sand 


improve sanitary conditions and no manual 
cleaning operations are required. 

Filter tubular, plastic 
impregnated cartridges which support the 
filtering medium. 


elements are 


Diatomaceous earth is 
deposited evenly on these cartridges from 
the pre-coat pot and removes particles as 
small as % micron (approx. .00002), in- 
cluding all dirt, oils and other foreign 
matter. 


Electronic Timer OB 133 
timer, Type 
30HL1, is an automatic timer for inter- 
vals from 449th second to four minutes. 
It is recommended particularly for pro- 
cess control and machine timing when 


Photoswitch electronic 


long-life, repeat-cycle operation, or precise 
accuracy is a prerequisite. 

Type 30HL1, provides four basic types 
of timing: interval, delayed action, auto- 
matic repeat, and programming, as well 
as many variations of these four funda- 
mental types. All may be utilized by 
changing external connections to the ter- 
minal board. In addition a maximum time 
interval, selector switch provides for 5 
time intervals. Thus Type 30HLI1 is a 
universal timer, capable of timing for any 
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interval between loth second and 4 min- 
utes with an 
than 2%. 
All points of the circuit are brought 
out to terminals on the front panel. The 
basic circuit has been carefully designed 
so that it is self-compensating for changes 
in line voltage. 


accuracy variation of less 


For this reason, accu- 
racy does not change from day to day, nor 
will replacement of the vacuum tube 
alter the original 2% limit of accuracy 
variation. Either 115 V or 230 V supply 
line may be used. Low 
do not affect the timer’s operation. 


line voltages 
Only 


one tube and one relay are employed. 


Arc Electrodes QB 134 


AC-DC metal arc welding on stain- 
less steel can be performed at lower base 
metal temperatures with the new flux- 
coated metal arc electrodes of Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp. Weld deposits 
made at a fast deposition rate have char- 
acteristics equal to or better than the 
stainless steel base metal including high 
resistance to corrosion and oxidation. Ap- 
plication at lower base metal tempera- 
ture minimizes the ill-effects of welding 
heat on the corrosion resistant and physi- 
cal properties of the base metal. The 
following electrodes are now in produc- 
tion in all popular sizes from %4” to 
“ee” diameter. Stainless “LowTemp” 
EutecTrode 1%¢ for the welding of stain- 
less steel types 301, 302, 303, 304, 308, 
321, and 347. Stainless ‘“LowTemp” 
EutecTrode 2%2 for the welding of stain- 
less steel type 309, and for the welding 
of stainless clad steels. Stainless “Low- 
Temp” EutecTrode 7% for the welding 


of stainless steel type 310, and high 
strength, low alloy steels. 
Pipe-Leak Clamp QB 135 


pipe-leak 
clamp is announced by Marman Products 
Co., Inc. 


A new all stainless steel 


This clamp has been tested 





leaking at 


without 
240 p.s.i. 
The clamp consists of a 


pressures exceeding 
Hycar pad 
an annealed backing plate covers 
the pad and can be hand-formed to the 
desired pipe contour. Pad and_ patch 
plate are secured over lead with Marman 
Universal stainless steel clamps of the 


and 


continuous band type which have a size 
range from %.6” up to the maximum 


diameter for clamp. 


Six sizes of Marman pipe-leak clamps 
fit all pipe diameters from %4” to 12”, 
Sizes over 12” are available upon request. 


Swivel Joint QB 136 

The new Chiksan XH (extra high pres- 
sure) swivel joint is built for working 
pressures of 12,000 psi. and provides the 
low torque and positive packing seal-off 
of all Chiksan swivel joints. Rotating 





members are steel forgings, machined to 
close tolerances and with flame-hardened 
ball races. Full 360° rotation with low 
torque takes place on two rows of hard- 
ened steel balls which also serve to hold 
the rotating members together under pre- 
regulated 

The packing element is specially de- 
signed for high pressure service and is 
self-adjusting. The new Type XH em- 
ploys no bolted flanges, locking rings or 
stuffing boxes. There is nothing to tighten 
or adjust. High pressure lubricating fit- 
tings provide for positive lubrication of 
the bearings. The inside diameter is un- 
obstructed, permitting full flow of liquids, 
gases and vapors with minimum friction 
loss and turbulence; end connections are 
of the high pressure, tapered thread type. 

The new swivel point brings the pres- 
sure range of the complete Chiksan line 
of ball-bearing swivel joints up to 12,000 


pressure. 


psi. 


Synchronous 
Motor QB 137 


The new SX synchronous motor of the 
R. W. Cramer Co. is only 2%” x 2%” x 
114" in size. It has an extremely high 
torque of 30” ounces at 1 r.p.m. and the 
power input is low, using only 2.7 watts 
at 115 or 230 volts, 60 cycles. 

The average heat rise is 30° C. at the 
rated voltage. It has a low rotor speed 
of 240 r.p.m. at 60 cycles. Twenty-eight 
standard gear trains, ranging in speeds 
from 60 r.p.m. to one revolution in 24 
hours, make the SX adaptable to a wide 
variety The precision 
gear trains on these motors are inter- 
changeable. 

The SX motor is primarily intended for 
applications which require a _ constant 
speed at a given frequency. It is par- 
for timing devices, re- 


of applications. 


ticularly suited 
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S/GNODE 


PERFORMS AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION IN INDUSTRY 


@ Even chemicals in bulk can be shipped in greater 
safety with Signode’s PLANNED PROTECTION. Damage 
in transit is reduced to a minimum. Signode Methods pro- 
vide top security and economy for all shipments—in 
drums, pails, bags, cartons or bulk. Undamaged arrival is 
more essential now than ever before. 


Signode’s world-wide packaging and carloading experi- 
ence is yours to draw on. A Representative will gladly offer 
suggestions to fit your specific problem. WRITE TODAY. 


E-Z DRIVE Strap Stapler. Magazine 
feed for fast stapling. Drives *4"’ x 53" -- i 
standard 14. ga. staples. —— —. 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING go. Z STEEL STRAPPING 


2662 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
395 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 481 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 
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cording instruments, communications 
equipment, traffic controls, heating con- 
trols and signaling systems. 


Temperature 


Regulator QB 138 


A new type of self-contained, direct 
operated temperature regulator for gas 
control to process heating, Class MG-2, 
of the Leslie Co., is supplied with screwed 
ends in %, % and 34” sizes. They are 





over standard temperature ‘ranges from 
20° to 600°F and at inlet pressures up 
to 25 psi. 

All trim is bronze, with renewable valve 
disc and stem assembly. Various bulb 
and bulb casing materials are available 
and the rugged liquid expansion type 
thermostatic element has a piston guided 
bellows. A free moving valve stem has 
yielding springs which prevent overstress- 
ing of bellows at “over range” tempera- 
tures. An unexposed pressure sealed stuff- 
ing box prevents unauthorized tampering 
with the regulator, and costly over-rides 
in temperature are eliminated by adjust- 
ment of the pilot flame to the lowest 
point the burner permits. No attention is 
required during operation and these reg- 
ulators only pass the volume of gas re- 
quired to do the job correctly. 


A-C Bridge QB 139 

Two new A-C bridges designed for 
measuring the power factor and capaci- 
tance of materials while under high- 
voltage stress have been announced by 
the Special Products Division of General 
Electric Co. 

Two types of bridges are available— 
the general-purpose bridge and the cable 
bridge. The general purpose bridge 
covers a capacitance range of 0.0000025 
microfarad to 1.0 microfarad. Furnished 
complete and ready for operation, it in- 
cludes a high-voltage supply, a stand- 
ard air capacitor, a crest voltmeter, a 


bridge network, and a bridge balance 
detector, all enclosed in a steel cabinet. 

The cable bridge is designed for test- 
ing high-voltage cable in the factory or 
in the laboratory before installation. The 
resistance arms of the bridge will carry 
the large charging currents produced when 
long lengths of cable are tested at high 
voltages, and can test short sample 
lengths as well. The cable bridge covers 
a capacitance range of 0.000025 micro- 
farad to 2.0 microfarads. It consists of 
the bridge network, null balance indi- 
cator, and indicating crest voltmeter, all 
enclosed in a metal cabinet. 

A separate standard capacitor and a 
high voltage testing transformer are re- 
quired for use with the cable testing 
bridge. 


Valve QB 140 


Production of a new series of valves is 
announced by Parker Appliance Co. They 
are available in needle and globe types in 
sizes up to 1 inch, and in both angle and 
offset designs with forged brass bodies. 

Both the needle and shut-off types are 
available in six variations of connection 





arrangements. Straight-line types are pro- 
duced with female pipe threads, or with 
tubing threads for the use of flexible tub- 
ing. Angle types are provided with fe- 
male pipe threads, with tube threads, or 
with male pipe threads at the inlet cori- 
nection and either tube or female threads 
at the side outlet. These variations er\- 
able the new valve to be directly con- 
nected into either pipe or flexible tule 
systems. Tubing is accommodated in ja 
range of from %4”-1” outside diametet, 
pipe from %”-1”. | 
The shut-off valves are of the non- 
rising stem type, and can be repacked 
under full-flow or no-flow conditions. The 
disc and stem extension are of full hex- 
agon form, for positive centering. 
Both types of valves are furnished with 
duronze stems, standard dimension pack- 
ings, and easy-to-grasp star handles. 
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Battery Booster QB 141 


A new, compact, lightweight, automatic, 
constant voltage battery charger, espe- 
cially designed for industrial plants using 
single 6 volt storage batteries for the oper- 








ation of alarm or signal systems, control 
apparatus, or similar applications is now 
being manufactured by the Seletron Di- | 
vision of the Radio Receptor Co. | 

Although conservatively rated at 4-2 
amperes, the new Seletron battery booster 
will actually supply 5 amperes for a short 
period of time. Long life selenium recti- 
fier and automatic circuit breaker assure 
constant output voltage and provide over- 
load protection. The new Seletron bat- 
tery booster is only 4” x 4” x 5” and 
weighs but 4 lbs. packed. Perforations 
in sides and base give ample ventilation. 
Operates on 105-120 volts AC, 60 cycles. 
DC 6 volts, 4-2 amperes. 


Pulverizing 
Equipment QB 142 
A new No. 8 Mikro-Atomizer, capable 


of producing ultra-fine powders in the 
range of 1 to 25 microns (under 325 


pig 





mesh), in size in large production quanti- 
ties, has just been announced by the Pul- 
verizing Machinery Co. 

Using a 75 H.P. motor, this new me- 
chanical screenless pulverizer is particu- 
larly applicable to tonnage operations. Ca- 
pacities in the range of 2,000 to 8,000 
pounds per hour, depending upon the ma- 
terial being ground, are obtained with this 
new large production unit. 

The No. 8 has approximately four 
times the capacity of the No. 6 Mikro- 
Atomizer but retains all the features and 
basic principles of this type pulverizer. 
Guaranteed control of particle size is 
offered and operating temperature seldom 
exceeds 115° F. 
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Fifty Ton 
Daily Capacity 


sorbers offer many other advantages. They are compact and 
light in weight. Their operating capacity can be increased or 
decreased as desired. 

Permanite Absorbers have built-in features such as positive 
liquid distribution, controlled high velocity cooling and re- 
placeable cooling tubes. Any tube can be by-passed or replaced 
while absorber is in operation. 

The absorber above is one of several designed to produce 
4170 lbs. per hr. of 22° Be. water-white, hydrochloric acid 
from 76% HC1 gas. It could handle up to 65% more if required 
without change. This Permanite Absorber is one of many 
types of complete functional units designed by Knight engi- 


neers to fill the exact needs of customers. 


MAURICE A. KNIGHT 
901 Kelly Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 


Permanite HCL Absorber 


|, complete resistance to corrosion, Permanite Ab- 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Do Fiber Box Shipping Practices 


Need Modification? 


The future of fiber box shipping is of 
genuine tnterest and concern to the chem- 
ical industry. The recent suggestion by 
the Classification Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads proposing 
changes in Classification Rule 41, per- 
taining to an increase in the construction 
of fiber boxes, makes the paper of the 
above title, an edited condensation of 
which follows, an interesting and timely 
discussion. It was presented before the 
Packaging Conference of the American 
Management Association by O. B. King, 
Fourdrinier Kraft Institute, New York, 
N. Y.—EbIitor. 


URING the war it was so important 
D that export supplies reach our 
armed forces at any cost that special 
specifications far in excess of domestic 
requirements were set up to meet the 
abnormal shipping conditions. This was 
the familiar V-box program, and the enor- 
mous movement of strong fiber out of the 
domestic channels which resulted from it 
created a severe shortage of adequate raw 
materials for domestic use. 
It is our feeling that the requirements 
for a domestic container should be based 


on more economical considerations than 


? h a 
| TOMAS 


the requirements of a wartime container. 
Our conception of the most economical 
container is the one which carries its con- 
tents to destination at the lowest total 
cost. By “total cost,” we mean the cost 
of the container, plus the cost of freight, 
plus the cost of loss and damage claims. 

It is conceivable that we could reduce 
loss and damage claims to a very low 
figure by substantial over-packaging, but 
the additional cost of the much heavier 
containers, plus the added freight cost 
due to the heavier containers, could very 
possibly greatly exceed the reduction in 
loss and damage claims; and it would 
cost the consumer, who in the end finally 
pays all the bills, more money for his 
packaged goods. 


Increase in Loss and Damage Claims 


We know that the railroads, as well as 
most people who study the railroad re- 
ports, are very much concerned about the 
increased loss and damage claims over 
the past few years. Certainly such con- 
cern is constructive. There are many 
factors which have contributed to these 
increases, and we should like to point out 
a few of these. 


























The fiber box is a widely used container in the chemical industry. 
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A survey of the freight loss and dam- 
age expenditures for claims published by 
the Association of American Railroads 
indicates that this expense to the rail- 
roads increased slowly from $15,000,000 
in 1933 to $21,000,000 in 1940, and jumped 
rapidly during the war years to $60,000,- 
000 in 1944. These figures represent the 
claims on all commodities shipped, 
whether packaged or not. Any study of 
causes of freight loss and damage claims 
which involve the possibility of package 
failures must give consideration to the 
provisions of Rule 41, which outlines 
specifications for corrugated and fiber con- 
tainers. In the following statements we 
are not taking the position that the rule 
is or is not adequate. We are, however, 
taking the position that it should not be 
changed at the present time, and would 
like to offer the following reasons: 

During the prewar years, when the 
specifications outlined in Rule 41 con- 
tained the same Mullen test requirements 
as the present rule, fiber containers did 
a very creditable job. It has been only 
during the war years from 1941 to the 
present that their performance can be 
questioned. During this period there has 
been a tremendous shortage of pulp, con- 
tainerboard, and containers, which has 
made it necessary for shippers to use a 
great many substandard and secondhand 
boxes. There have also been many other 
factors involved in this tremendous in- 
crease in loss and damage claims. Most 
important of these factors has been the 
enormously increased volume which the 
railroads have been called upon to handle. 
Others have been the heavy loading of 
cars, rough handling by the railroads, 
etc., which have made these war years a 
very abnormal period. We feel that no 
change in Rule 41 should be made based 
on experienced during such an abnormal 
period. 


Corrected Claim Figures 


The payment of claims as tabulated by 
the railroads covers only dollars expended 
by them. The Freight Claim Division 
compares the total expenditures for loss 
and damages in one year against the total 
expenditures for loss and damage in other 
years. The figures do not reflect the effect 
of tons of freight hauled in the years under 
comparison, nor do they reflect the effect 
of the trend of wholesale prices during 
these years. 

Without further analysis this presents a 
very unsatisfactory picture. During this 
same period the tons hauled by the rail- 
roads have increased from 700,000,000 in 
1933 to approximately 1,500,000,000 in 
1944. 

And since claims are paid according to 
the price of the product lost or damaged, 
to get a true picture of the efficiency of 


containers or railroad handling, or both, | 


the figures should be corrected to reflect 
the price changes. 
The claims include all claims whether 
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hemical manufacturers have 
found there are two major 
reasons for choosing Bemis 
Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks. 
First, of course, they are good 
shipping sacks... top quality 
in every respect. 


‘Then, equally important, the 
Bemis Multiwall Specialist will 
work with you on your entire 
packaging problem... pack- 
age design, storage, plant lay- 
out, filling, handling, and car 
loading. 


Bemis Multiwall Specialists 
have given important help in 
many plants. Chances are they 
can help you, too. 
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due to package failure or not. If we make 
an analysis of the causes of claims as 
broken down in the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads claim data and exclude all 
causes that could not conceivably be attri- 
buted to package failure, then the claim 
picture that could possibly bear any re- 
lationship to the package (properly ad- 
justed for volume and price) would be 
lower. It is obvious that a portion of these 
claims could not have been due to failure 
of fiber containers since the figures em- 
brace every claim that could conceivably 
involve a package of any type. 

In addition, it is common knowledge 
that claims for many package failures are 
included on items which do not move in 
containers governed by Rule 41. We have 
not adjusted for any items which might 
be controversial. 

The corrected figures, finally, show an 
increase in loss and damage claims from 
$3,000,000 in 1933 to almost $7,000,000 in 
1944. 

The statistically valid analysis of the 
claim picture through which we have just 
gone is not intended in any way to dis- 
count the gravity of the increased claim 
picture but to bring into a clearer focus 
the facts which bear on Rule 41. 


Factors in Increased Claims 


We have stated above that there have 
been many other factors involved in this 
tremendous increase in loss and damage 








claims and. have shown the effect that 
the enormously increased volume has made 
on.them. During these years there were 
other factors which contributed in a very 
large measure to the increased loss and 
damage claims: 

1. Becausé of War Production Board 
recommendations and restrictions, a sub- 
stantial percentage of all containers used 
were second-hand. 

2. It is a well-known fact that many 
shippers relaxed their normal specifica- 
tions in order to stretch the board avail- 
able to them as much as possible, because 
of WPB limitation orders controlling the 
quota of packaging materials for each 
shipper. Also the shortened supply of 
materials had lowered the quality and 
quantity of inner packing. 

3. A large percentage of containers 
manufactured during this period did not 
comply with the freight classification cer- 
tificate. The high percentage of below- 
specification containers made during this 
period was not surprising when it is re- 
membered that approximately 50 per cent 
of the strong kraft fiber was being shipped 
overseas as V-boxes. This reduced con- 
siderably the quantity available to the 
board manufacturers. Since the demand 
for board was extremely high, a large 
number of board manufacturers were 
forced to use the available although at 
times inferior supply to satisfy the demand. 
Changing the rule is not going to help 
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WATERPROOK BAGS 


matters until we are in a position to live 
up to the present rule. 

In addition, there are other factors 
which have little or no bearing on shipping 
containers which have contributed in great 
measure to loss and damage claims: 


1. Because of Office of Defense Trans- 
portation regulations, the average tons 
loaded into a freight car increased by 7 
per cent. The increased loading of pack- 
aged freight per car averaged approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. This additional weight 
placed a very much greater strain on all 
packages. Moreover, it has added tre- 
mendously to the railroad’s profits, en- 
abling them to pay higher loss and dam- 
age claims. The railroads are not anxious 
to revert to the old load limits. 

2. The total tons shipped in carloads in- 
creased by 45 per cent which necessitated 
much faster and rougher handling by the 
railroads. The constant demand for equip- 
ment to handle this increased volume and 
the lack of skilled repair labor resulted in 
a much lowered efficiency of rolling stock. 

3. Decreased efficiency of labor was 
reflected in poorer container fabrication, 
less efficient packing and sealing of the 
containers, more careless loading and un- 
loading of the cars, more careless and 
rougher handling by train crews. 

The tremendous effect that these last 
three items have had on loss and damage 
claims is clearly reflected by the fact that 
the loss and damage claims on grain and 








Sift-Proof, Moisture-Proof Containers 
Prevent Loss From Damage 


Fulton Waterproof Bags are easy to handle and 
to store. They are tough and carry well. In many 
instances Fulton Waterproof Bags are replacing 
metal drums and other more expensive containers 
with entire satisfaction. Write our plant nearest 
you for full information. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
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te meet your demande 


It seems that no matter how many fibre 
drums we turn out, we can’t make much 
of a dent in our backlog of orders. We’ve 
expanded manufacturing facilities . . . 
stepped up production . . . put more men 
on the job. But you know what happens 
sometimes to the best laid plans. A dozen 
reasons beyond our control still prevent us 
from keeping up with your requirements. 
They range from allocations to obligations. 
All we can say is... when we’re able to 
take care of you the way we'd like to, 
we'll be happy. 


C PAPER 
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on livestock have each increased propor- 
tionately as much as all claims which 
could be attributed to package failure. 

Our studies indicate that shipping con- 
tainers could have been to some extent 
instrumental in the increased loss and 
damage claims. We have not, however, 
been able to find conclusive evidence that 
fiber containers that meet the present Rule 
41 have contributed to these losses. We 
believe the trouble has been containers that 
did not meet the present rule. 

We do not take the position, however, 
that Rule 41 is or is not adequate, but 
merely state that we do not have conclu- 
sive evidence that a change is necessary. 
A study of container failures and the 
causes thereof must be made before an 
intelligent conclusion can be reached. All 
of us should move very slowly toward a 
change in the rule at a time when all 
concerned, including the railroads, would 
lose heavily if it were made more rigid, 
since great loss in volume of tonnage 
would necessarily result from 
rigid rule. 


a more 


Testing Programs Under Way 

Several fiber container testing programs 
have been undertaken by interested or- 
ganizations and some individual manu- 
facturers to determine the carrying ability 
of various fiber containers and to accumu- 
late scientific information from which to 
write a really practical Rule 41 if it is 
found necessary to change. 


With all these various testing programs 
getting under way, seeking the facts, it 
would seem to be a hasty and ill-advised 
move to burden the shipper with increased 
package costs predicated on a wartime 
claim picture. 

We should be practical about this situ- 
ation. Some people recently have recom- 
mended that Rule 41 be revised upward bv 
arbitrarily increasing the weights of liner 
board by 10 per cent. We do not believe 
that the people who made this recom- 
mendation knew that an increase of 10 
per cent in the weights of liner board as 
specified in Rule 41 would increase the 
cost of containers in this country by $25,- 
000,000 annually. The annual cost of loss 
and damage claims for any cause for com- 
modities that could have been shipped in 
Rule 41 containers did not exceed $20,000- 
000. The question therefore is: Should 
we spend $25,000,000 in heavier packaging 
to save some small part of the $20,000,000 
cost of loss and damage claims? 

As stronger fiber becomes more avail- 
able, as use of second-hand containers de- 
creases, as more labor and more efficient 
labor becomes available to shippers, box 
fabricators, and railroads, and as all the 
other pressures of wartime recede, the 
measures that it was necessary to resort 
to in order to meet these pressures will 
likewise recede. We are confident that 
any decision concerning the necessity of a 
change in Rule 41 could be more intelli- 


gently made in the light of subsequent 
experience rather than on conclusions 
drawn from wartime experience. 


1947 Container Supply 
Outlook Poor 


The year 1947 does not hold too much 
promise for deliveries of the various con- 
tainers used by the chemical industry. 
At least this is true, we feel, for the first 
half of 1947, as the shortages which 
existed in 1946 give no signs of decreas- 
ing. Regardless of what container may 
be required, there seems to exist an in- 
ability on the part of suppliers to pro- 
duce sufficient containers to meet the de- 
mand. It is even more difficult for the 
shippers of chemicals to meet container 
requirements at this writing than it was 
during the trying times of the war. Dur- 
ing the war years, if a certain material 
for a container was unavailable, substi- 
tutes were adopted. Today it seems 
that any substitute which may be con- 
sidered is in as short a supply as the 
original container, which adds very ma- 
terially to the difficulties of procurement. 

As we all know, the chemical industry 
uses various sizes and kinds of con- 
tainers from ampules to tank cars. The 
more common containers which are used, 
however, consist of glass bottles, corru- 
gated and wooden boxes, all forms of 

(Turn to page 136) 
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HOW 


That was an easy question for the 
library of American Can Laboratories at 
Maywood, Illinois. 

We explained that you simply put one 
scale from the fish under the microscope. 

Just as a tree trunk shows its age 
through a series of rings—so does the 
salmon scale. And you can also tell the 
length of time the fish has been in salt or 
fresh water. 


Some of the questions aren't so easy: 
“How is micro-crystalline wax pre- 
pared”... “what is a self-heating can” 


A SALMON ? 


| 
| 


... “will you supply us with a complete 
bibliography on DDT?” 


We answered them all—here in the 
largest and most complete library of its 
kind in the world. 


And that isn’t all we do. We receive 
160 scientific and trade journals each 
month. A scientific staff prepares ab- 
stracts of all current technical literature 
and of new patents which are of interest 
or value to our customers. And these 
abstracts go out each week to twenty- 
five states and seven foreign countries. 


CAN YOU TELL THE AGE 
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Solving problems for the industry 


But the library’s greatest value is that 
it can quickly tell exactly what research 
has already been done on a given subject 
—and our workers pick up the problem 
from there and carry on—saving days, 
or sometimes weeks, for the industry. 


The library is only one small facet of 
our many-sided research. And research 
is only one of the many types of broader 
helps we offer our customers. Ask our 
representative to explain them all when 
he calls. Or write to: 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY > NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 


As long as the supply lasts readers 
may obtain copies of “A. S. M. E. 
Standard Automatic Control Termin- 
ology,” reprinted from the last few 
issues of Chemical Industries. 














Freezing Permits Precision Machining of Rubber 


In building experimental equipment, the 
need often arises for the production of 
small rubber parts having accurately con- 
trolled dimensions. In many cases only 
one or two such parts are required mak- 
ing it economically unfeasible to make 
the necessary molds. 

For many purposes, according to Dr. 
Howard O. McMahon, of Arthur D. 


Little, Inc., it has been found that the 
rubber can be frozen with solid carbon 
dioxide or liquid air, and machined in 
the frozen state to the desired shapes. 
Care must be taken, however, as some 
rubber compounds become extremely brit- 
tle in the frozen state and must be han- 
dled with care to prevent fracture. 

If a piece of rubber thaws out before 
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Effect of Concentration Gradient 


on Plate Efficiency 


by Melvin Nord 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


The effect of concentration gradient 
across the plates in a bubble-cap distilla- 
tion column was studied by Lewis (2). 
In general, this concentration gradient 
increases the plate efficiency. One of the 
cases discussed by Lewis was that of 
alternate downpipes, assuming complete 
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mixing of vapors and no mixing of the 
liquid on the plate. For this instance he 
derived the equation 
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the machining operation is completed, it 
is necessary of course to refreeze the part. 
This refreezing operation is sometimes ac- 
companied by a slight distortion, and it 
is this difficulty which is the primary 
limit on the precision attainable. Never- 
theless, for simple machining operations 
the rubber remains frozen for a long 
enough period of time to allow complete 
fabrication of the part. 

According to Dr. McMahon, in the 
frozen state, rubber can be machined as 
precisely as a metal on the same tool. 


E,» = the local Murphree diffusional 
efficiency, 
Yo — yo] 
Yn* ine Yn-l : 
actual change in vapor com- 
position to the change that 
would occur on a theoretical 
plate 

n = theoretical plate in question 

R = the reflux ratio 

x == the mole fraction of light com- 
ponent in the liquid 


the ratio of the 


y =the mole fraction of light 
component in the vapor 
y* =the mole fraction of light 


component in the vapor which 
would be in equilibrium with 
the liquid. 
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CHEMICAL 
PLANT 





More than 600 installations all over the world attest 
to CHEMICO’s leadership in chemical plant design 
—and to the profitable performance of CHEMICO 
plants. When you consult CHEMICO for recommen- 
dations on any problem involving production, con- 
_ centration or recovery of heavy chemicals, you ben- 
M etit by thirty-two years of specialization in this field. 


HEMICO’s plant design and construction service is 
nplete in every detail. One contract will provide 


ix personnel trained to operate it... all covered 


overall guarantee of performance. 
ce 130 


ICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
E STATE BLDG., 350 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


uropean Technical Representative: Cyanamid Product, Ltd.. 
Berkhamsted, Herts., England 


Cables: Chemiconst, New York 
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CHEMICO plants are profitable investments 
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KEEP EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from 


thousands of Condensers and Processing 


by Croll-Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. 


Vessels 


Produc- 


tion Equipment for this apparatus is being pushed 


to keep up with what seems to be an 


ever-in- 


creasing demand. Now, even more than ever, we 


are eager to help the operators of the many thou- 


sands of Croll-Reynolds Evactors get the maximum 


performance from existing equipment. New units are 


still being furnished with surprising promptness. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS Co. 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL + U.S.P + SPECIAL QUALITY - CRYSTAL 
GRANULATED - POWDERED - IMPALPABLE - ANHYDROUS 





@ Potassium Borate @ Ammonium Pentaborate 
@ Ammonium Biborate @ Sodium Metaborate 





PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. + CHICAGO 16 


* LOS ANGELES 14 















Assuming that the relative volatility, ¢, 
is constant, 


i ax 
Y= 14+ @—1x 
and 
dy s, a 
dx [1+ (a — 1)x]? 
From the definition of \, 


ie ow! A? See 


Va Va VAR 
which is of the form 

f(a) = —Y(a) +» F(x) + OQR), 
easily recognized as parallel with the 
standard equation 

f(x) = —Y(x) - Fly) + @(z) 
for the construction of a Type C nomo- 
graph (1). 

An alignment chart suffices for the de- 
termination of AR and hence of A; a 
family of curves relates 4, Ep, and Ey. 
When combined, these charts provide a 
simple graphical solution of Lewis’ equa- 
tion. For example, the dashed line shows 
that Ey = 0.70 when x = 0.50, a = 2.0, 
R = 0.70, and Ep = 0.50. 


Bibliography 
(1) Davis, D. S., Empirical Equations and 
Nomography’, p. 116, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1943. 
(2) Lewis, W. K., Jr., Ind. Eng. Chem., 28, 
399 (1936). 


Flow Meter 
Maintenance Reduced 


Use of G-E Dri-Film, a silicone pro- 
duct, on area type flow meter glass win- 
dows has resulted in improved visibility 
and reduction of maintenance require- 
ments, General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment engineers have announced. 

G-E stated that recent tests revealed 
that 100,000 gallons of crude oil, passing 
through a meter in a ten day period, failed 
to affect the treated glass surface. This 
is in contrast to weekly cleaning opera- 
tions on the untreated surface they said. 
The Dri-Film used for this application 
was applied to the glass surface by wiping 
with a cloth followed by polishing with 
a dry cloth. 








Delayed Benzol Poisoning 

It is known that the effects of benzol 
poisoning are often slow to disappear, but, 
according to Chemical Safety, it may not 
be equally well known that the poisoning 
may be delayed in making its appearance. 

A case has been reported by A. R. 
Smith in J. Ind. Hyg. and Tox. where 
death due to aplastic anemia resulting 
from benzol poisoning occured four years 
after the patient had left the work in 
which he was exposed to benzol. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, the condition prob- 
ably would have been detected by earlier 
careful periodic blood or bone marrow 
studies. He recommends periodic check- 
ups, since benzol exposure almost in- 
definitely constitutes a continuing liability 
to the health of the individual exposed. 
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From factory to bottling plants all over the country 


the purity of 


Ca gly 


syrup is guarded 
every minute 


From Savannah to Seattle — from Albany to Albuquerque 
— millions of people take time-out for “the pause that re- 
freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola.” And in doing so they enjoy 
one of the world’s purest beverages — a beverage that is 
guarded every minute of its long journey to bottling plants 
all over the country. For Coca-Cola has one of the most 
valuable reputations in industry. Every possible safeguard is 
taken to protect it. 


Special 55-gallon Stainless Steel Drums — costing ten times 
as much as ordinary drums—carry the syrup from the 
factory. To ensure a perfectly sanitary container, the drums 
are cleansed with steam before they are filled. And to prevent 
any possibility of contamination in transit, every Tri-Sure 
Stainless Steel Flange is capped with Tri-Sure Seals. 





Coca-Cola started to use Tri-Sure sealed drums ten years ago 
— with a stock of 1000 drums. Today tens of thousands of 
these drums are in use. Many of them, in congested areas, 
make eight or ten trips a month. Yet — despite the length 
of service, the vast number of drums in use, and the frequent 
trips taken by many of the drums — not a single gallon of 
Coca-Cola syrup has ever been spoiled or lost by seepage, 
evaporation, or contamination. 


The experience of Coca-Cola is eloquent proof that any 
product — and the reputation behind it — is safe in drums 
equipped with Tri-Sure Closures. It is further evidence that 
the finer the product, and the greater the investment in it, 


the more it pays to give every drum the protection of Tri- 
Sure Closures. 





CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


January, 1947 
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LABORATORY NOTEBOOK 








Heating Mantles 


The manufacture of a wide variety of 
heating mantles for laboratory vessels of 
various shapes and sizes has been an- 
nounced by Glas-Col Apparatus Company, 
Terre Haute, Indiana: This type of man- 
ufacture, in which the mantle is carefully 
built to fit over a specially-shaped vessel, 
has just been announced in the new Glas- 
Col Bulletin 2. These special mantles 





vary from simple constructions to fit on 


funnels or bottles, to more complete ar- 
rangements enabling the heating mantle 
to cover steel pressure vessels, pipes, or 
other objects of all shapes and sizes, in- 
cluding fractionating columns. 

Glas-Col Heating Mantles are especially 
useful in experimental work often done in 
these specially sized vessels, because they 
maintain a smooth even heat against the 
vessels, thereby eliminating hot spots and 
charring of valuable organic materials. 
Since there is no flame, fire hazard is 
eliminated even though a glass vessel of 
inflammable liquid might break or be 
spilled over the mantle. 


Electrolytic Conductivity 
Curves 


Simple, accurate and complete presen- 
tation of basic conductivity data in a 
form directly usable in common labora- 
tory and industrial applications, has been 
made available by Industrial Instruments, 
Inc., 17 Pollock Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 

Originally drawn up to meet the re- 
quirements of that company which spe- 
cializes in electrolytic conductivity in- 
strumentation, the curve charts are now 
made generally available in sets in in- 
dividual folders, such as NaCl, HCl, 
NaOH, CaCl,, acetic acid, chromic acid 
and HeSOx4, with others in preparation, 
at $1.50 for the first set, $1.25 for the 
second and $1.00 each for sets thereafter. 

The basic sources of the conductance 
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data are the standard compliations and 
the original literature. An overall graphi- 
cal accuracy of close to 1% is maintained 
by limiting the range covered on each 
sheet. Graphs are uniformly plotted as 
either ppm or % by weight against speci- 
fic conductance in micromhos or mbhos. 
Curves are given in nearly all cases at 
0, 18, 25, 50 and 100°C. Sources of the 


data are indicated on the curves. 


New U.S. Made 
Standard Microscope 

A new standard microscope (model 40) 
which retails for $59 has been put on the 
market by the Federal Manufacturing & 
Engineering Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This microscope is equipped with two 
Huygenian eye-pieces (5x and 10x stand- 
ard Society diameter) which are scienti- 
fically tapered to afford close eye ap- 
proach, reducing to a minimum inter- 
ference with the field of vision. It will 
accommodate all standard eye-pieces. 

The convertible (10x—20x) achromatic 
objective can be changed from high to 
low power by a flick of the finger. Pre- 
cision lens corrected for chromatic and 
spherical aberration provides clarity of 
detail and standard Society thread per- 
mits interchange with other standard ob- 
jectives. The direct reading draw-tube 





provides an additional means of instantly 
varying magnifying power of the instru- 
ment. Indices (1.1x—1.2x—1.3—1.4x— 
1.5x) are clearly marked on the tube. 
Removal of draw*tube from the barrel is 
prevented by a safety catch. Magnifica- 
tion range of 50x to 300x may be still 
further extended by using additional stand- 
ard eye-pieces or objectives. 

Coarse and fine adjustments are com- 


bined on one shaft, and are mounted on 
opposite sides of the instrument. 

Other standard features are: full size 
stage with slide-clips; optically ground, 
larger size, concave mirror on swivel, 
mounted sub-stage ; a six aperture, pivoted, 
sub-stage diaphragm, and full tilting, 
stable frame and base with stops for 
vertical and horizontal positions. A metal 
carrying-case is available at $8.50. 


Hood for Laboratory Mill 


A simple hood designed in The B. F. 
Goodrich Company laboratories for a 
4” x 7” mill to prevent fluffy pigments 
from flying around the room and to pre- 





vent loss of bits of rubber when ex- 
tremely tough polymers are being milled, 
is now being manufactured. 

The side panels are made from 16- 
gauge sheet metal cut to fit around the 


mill guides and rolls. The center sec- 
tion made from 4g” thickness trans- 
parent cellulose acetate, is built into one 
side and directed so that pigment drops 
into the bank. The hood rests on the 
mill guides and clears the pan by 4” so 
that pigment dropping into the pan can be 
collected on a sheet of paper, withdrawn 
and fed to the batch through the spout 
without moving the hood. 


Micro X-ray Diffraction 
Camera 


A new Micro X-ray Diffraction Camera 
which permits study of minute sections 
and the charting of changes over micro- 
scopic areas is being sold by North Amer- 
ican Philips Company, Inc., 100 East 
42nd Street, New York. 

Designed to fit the Norelco X-ray 
Diffraction unit, the camera comprises a 
substantial precision-machined body which 
is readily removable from its carriage 
for loading. Special features permit in- 
stantaneous removal and replacement. 

Two specimen holders are provided, 
one comprising a special positioning and 
tensioning device for fibres, narrow 
strips or similar objects. The other holder 
utilizes a flat plate insert to accommo- 
date microtomed sections. 
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Testing of Coatings 


PROTECTIVE AND DECORATIVE COATINGS, 
Voi. V, ANALYSIS AND TESTING METH- 
ops, Edited by Joseph J. Mattiello. John 
Wiley Sons, Inc., N. Y., 1946; 662 pp., 


$7.00. Reviewed by Myron A. Coler. 


THIS VOLUME will be of value to 
many people outside of the finishing indus- 
try; as indicated below, there are sections 
which should appeal to those concerned 
with general analytic procedures and test 
methods, plastics, color phenomena, micro- 
scopy and cognate subjects. There are 
just a few minor corrections that might 
be made. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of work involved, it is hoped that 
Dr. Mattiello has Volume VI well on its 
way. 

Chapter 1, The Analysis of Resins, by 
Robert W. Stafford and Emil F. Williams 
is comprised of two major parts. The first 
half is devoted to a classification of resin- 
ous materials, including natural resins, 
synthetics, waxes, rubbers and hybrids, 
together with comments on the chemistry, 
commercial processing and fields of use of 
the several materials which provide a 
background for the analytic procedures 
discussed in the second half of the chapter. 

A commendable feature of the analytic 
approach is the breadth of viewpoint. Not 
only are the familiar bases of analysis dis- 
cussed in a systematic and detailed man- 
ner, but critical consideration is also given 
to other techniques based on X-ray radio- 
graphy and diffraction as well as ultra- 
violet, visible, infrared and Raman spec- 
troscopy. The substantial bibliography 
provides over 250 citations and supple- 
mentary references. 

Chapter 2 by Theodore F. Bradley and 
Edward L. Kropa deals with the Analysis 
of Drying Oils. A valuable feature is the 
critical evaluation of complicating factors 
which is provided by the graded introduc- 
tory examples and pertinent comments 
distributed through the chapter. Impor- 
tant supplementary data are furnished by 
means of tables and a bibliography com- 
prising almost 200 references, chiefly prior 
to 1944. 

Chapter 3 by S. E. Beck contains much 
more than the somewhat modest title, 
Laboratory Testing of Metal Finishes, 
might seem to imply. Although the ex- 
perimental data and observations are 
drawn from the field of metal finishes, the 
constructively critical approach and view- 
point are equally applicable to other types 
of finishes and test work in general which 
seeks a correlation between controlled 
laboratory findings and the effects of sys- 
tems of variables which are as manifold, 
interrelated and capricious as those en- 
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countered in the outdoor weathering of 
metal finishes. A singularly valuable con- 
tribution is the emphasis on impartial 
statistical measures of correlation. The 
literature of the finishing industry is clut- 
tered with the contradictory and mislead- 
ing results of non-critical test work. Ap- 
proaches which stress rigor and meaning- 
fulness deserve their welcome. 

Chapter 4 by Vincent C. Vesce on Spec- 
tral Characteristics of Pigments in the 
Visual and Infrared Bands provides long- 
needed reference information on 181 major 
pigmentary materials in a most compact 
and convenient form. Compilations of 
this type should be well received in a 
field which is still plagued by many un- 
necessary and unscientific personalized 
notions on the subject of color. 

Chapter 5 by T. G. Rochow and R. L. 
Gilbert entitled Kesinography carries a 
title appropriately coined by the authors. 
Resinography is the graphic study of 
resins and is concerned with structure 
and the correlation of structure with other 
physicochemical properties involved in 
performance; it is the analogue of metal- 
lography and mineralography. In addition 
to a sound discussion of fundamental 
topics, the text has been enriched by over 
100 pertinent figures illustrating equipment 
and specimens. Numerous footnotes to- 
gether with the many practical hints and 
critical comments on artifacts and inter- 
pretations should permit the readers to 
reduce this valuable tool to broader prac- 
tice with the minimum of effort. 


Synthetic Elastomers 


ADVANCES IN CoLLomp SCIENCE, VOLUME 
II. ScrentiFIc ProGREss IN THE FIELD 
OF RUBBER AND SYNTHETIC ELAsT- 
OMERS, initiated by the late Elmer O. 
Kraemer, edited by H. Mark and G. S. 
Whitby. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 
New York, 1946; 453 pp., $7.00. Re- 

+ viewed by Benton Dales. 


THE PLAN for this volume was made 
by Dr. Kraemer who felt that the quantity 
and importance of recent work in the 
field of natural and synthetic rubbers 
justified devoting an entire volume to it. 
The editors have carried out his inten- 
tions as exactly as possible. Sections 
have been contributed by specialists, all 
of whom have clearly recognized that 
rubber forms part of the broad field of 
high polymers, and that study of its 
properties should not be separated from 
theirs. Each section is a summary of 
the state of our knowledge regarding some 
characteristic of rubber and rubberlike 
materials. Second order transition effects 
are reviewed by R. F. Boyer and R. S. 





Spencer, crystallization phenomena by 
Lawrence A. Wood, the application of 
X-ray diffraction methods by C. W. Bunn, 
the thermodynamic study of rubber solu- 
tions and gels by Geoffrey Gee, the sig- 
nificance of viscosity measurements of 
dilute solutions of high polymers by R. 
H. Ewart, and the kinetic theory of rubber 
elasticity by E. Guth, H. M. James and 
H. Mark. E. Harold Farmer discusses 
vulcanization, Henry P. Stevens rubber 
photogels and photo-vulcanizates, and 
Donald Parkinson the reinforcing and 
other properties of compounding ingredi- 
ents. 

The book is remarkable for the amount 
of information in it and for the clear- 
ness with which facts, explanations and 
theories in its complicated field are pre- 
sented. In addition, the gaps in our 
knowledge of the field are faithfully 
emphasized.. There is no question of its 
value to the student and investigator in 
the colloid chemistry of rubber and other 
high polymers. 

The volume contains a sketch of the 
life of Dr. Kraemer. 


Other Publications 


Amino Acip ANALysis OF Protetns is publish- 
ed by the New York Academy of Sciences, 1946, 
183 pp., price $2.25, peoer bound. An excellent 
review covering both old and new methods; this 
yublication is the result of a conference held 
by the N. Y. Academy of Sciences in October 
1945. Chapters have been contributed by Archi- 
bald, Brand, Cannan, Clarke, Edsall, Foster, 
Moore, Shemin, Snell, Stein and Vickery. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ProsLeMs is a 156 
age book designed to aid instruction in col- 
oe by presenting typical problems encount- 
ered in industrial and theoretical chemical work. 
It is also of value to engineers studying for 
professional license examinations. Price, 50c 
to A.I.Ch.E. members, $1 to others. American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 50 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


How to Use Carson TETRACHLORIDE SAFELY: 
Tips to the Foreman, gives handling, storage 
and_ first-aid information. Single copies are 
available on request; prices on quantities will 
be quoted by Safety Research Institute, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, a 


FiuorescentT SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 
Manuat, containing 80 pages of information 
on fluorescent lamp operation and_maintenance, 
is available for $1 from Sylvania Electric Prod- 
uote Inc., Dept. MA-3, 211 Derby St., Salem, 
lass. 


Proceepincs of the Second Annual Spring 
Meeting of the Mertrat Powper ASSOCIATION 
are available for $1 from the Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Hyprortvorirc Acip ALKYLATION is the subject 
of a book published by Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. Describing the HF alkyla- 
tion process in detail and profusely illustrated 
with photographs, graphs and figures, the here- 
tofore restricted report is available for $7.50. 
from the Chemical Products Dept. of the Com- 
pany, 


Market Guipe For Latin America, 1946 edi- 
tion, lists over 75,000 buyers and agents in 
Central and South America and the Caribbean 
islands, together with a wealth of factual in- 
formation for the exporter. It is 4 by 
the American Foreign Credit nderwriters 
Corp., 170 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., and 
is sold on a subscription basis with monthly 
supplements and auxiliary services. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING 1936-1945 has 
been published by the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Peper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. A limited number of 
copies is available to nonmembers, libraries, 
etc., at $10 per copy. 

CarBon TETRACHLORIDE, Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet SD-3, is an 11-page manual setting forth 
essential information for safe handling and use 
of the material. Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., 
608 Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D. C., 
price, 20c per copy. 
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AVAILABLE 





Spencer Aqua Ammonia is now 
available for direct shipment in tank cars 


* MINIMUM AMMONIA CONTENT 


to industrial users commencing January 1, — 29.4% 
1947. Spencer’s centrally located works at / TANK CAR SHIPMENTS 


Pittsburg, Kansas, can route prompt deliv- 
eries to any part of the United States. 


F 


It is now practical to schedule your Aqua Y 


Ammonia requirements well ahead. On-time 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE ALL U.S.A. 


regular delivery of your supply can be as- 
sured by placing your order now. 


General and Sales Offices: Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
WORKS: PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


COMPANY 
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Chemicals 


B142. ALKALt CLEANERS. Nielco 
Laboratories has issued a 4-page tech- 
nical data sheet on “Corrosion Control” 
alkali cleaners for ferrous metal. 


B143. CHemicaL NAmEs. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co. has issued a 12-page 
glossary of chemical names, terms and 
phrases. 


B144. Furrurav. “Current Uses for 
Furfural” titles a recent 20-page bulletin 
(No. 204) published by The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chemical Dept. 


B145:* Hyprocarsons. “Vapor Pres- 
sures of Twelve Four-Carbon-Atom Hy- 
drocarbons” titles an 8” x 24” chart which 
is available from the Chemical Products 
Dept. of Phillips Petroleum Co. Inquiry 
must be on business letterhead. 


B146. Low Opor NaApPHTHAS are dis- 
cussed in a recent 4-page bulletin (No. 
150) which is available from the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 


B147. Motor Fuets. “Potentialities of 
the New Fuels in the Design of Passenger 
Car Engines” titles a recent 52-page bul- 
letin of the Ethyl Corp. 


B148. Prastics “Fire Hazards of the 
Plastics Industry” titles a recent 54-page 
research report of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


B149. Prastics. “Tenite Injection 
Molding” titles a new 35-page book avail- 
able from Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


B150. Pxrastics. “Thermal Properties 





of Plexiglas” titles a recent 8-page bul- 
letin of the Rohm & Haas Co. 


B151. Protective CoatTinc. Indus- 
trial applications for “Bitumastic” pro- 
tective coatings are the subjects of a 4- 
page folder of Wailes Dove-Hermiston 
Corp. 


B152. Protective Coatincs. The Her- 
cules Powder Co. has provided a listing 
of Hercules products for protective coat- 
ings in a recent 4-page folder. 


B153. Rutin. “Production of Rutin 
from Buckwheat Leaf Meal” titles Mimeo- 
graph No. AIC-114 which is available 
from the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


B154. Sarr Batus. “Potential Haz- 
ards in Molten Salt Baths for Heat Treat- 
ment of Metals” titles a 40-page research 
report of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


B155. Simicone Resins. The Dow 
Corning Corp. has issued a 9-page bulletin 
describing their thermosetting silicone 


resins, DC 2103. 


Equipment 

F961. Arc WELpING. “Instructions for 
Making Arc Welds in Gray Iron Cast- 
ings” titles a recent 4-page bulletin of 


C. E. Phillips & Co. 


F962. BorLeErR TuBE ExPANDERS are de- 
scribed in a new 6-page folder which is 
available from Richard Dudgeon, Inc. 


F963. CoNnsuLTANTS. The tenth edition 
of the classified directory of the Associa- 


Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (1-7) 
I would like to receive the following free booklets and catalogs. 


B142 B152 F967 
B143 B153 F968 
B144 B154 F969 
B145* B155 F970 
B146 F961 F971 
B147 F962 F972 
B148 F963 F973 
B149 F964 F974 
B150 F965 F975 
B151 F966 F976 
* Inquiry must be on business letterhead. 
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F977 F987 F998 
F978 F988 F999 
F979 F989 G100 
F980 F990 G101 
F981 F991 G102 
F982 F992 G103 
F983 F993 G104 
F984 F994 G105 
F985 F995 G106 
F986 F996 G107 
F997 G108 
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tion of Consulting Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Inc., is now available. 


F964. Control VALvE. “Pneumatic 
Control Valves and Controller Acces- 
sories” titles a new 36-page bulletin (No. 
277-1). 


F965. Conveyors. The Rapids-Stand- 
ard Co. has issued a new 6-page folder 
describing their Stevedore, Jr. 


F966. Conveyor SEcTIONS. The gravity 
conveyor spur curve and gravity conveyor 
hinged section of the Rapids-Standard Co. 
are the subjects of a recent leaflet. 


F967. DiapHraGM Motor VALVES. 
“Something New Has Been Added to 
Diaphragm Motor Valve Technique” 
titles a recent folder which is available 
from Kieley & Mueller, Inc. 


F968. DrrseL ENGINE COooLInc Sys- 
TEMS are the subjects of a new 20-page 
booklet (No. 351) which has just been 
released by the Binks Mfg. Co. 


F969. Dieser Or Firters are the sub- 
jects of a recent 4-page bulletin of the 
De Laval Separator Co. 


F970. Dryinc EguipMeENT is the sub- 
ject of a new 36-page bulletin (No. 105) 
which is available from Pittsburgh Lec- 
trodryer Corp. 


F971. Equipment. “Products of De 
Laval” titles a recent 24-page bulletin of 
the De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


F972. Expansion Joint. The Magni- 
Lastic Division of Cook Electric Co. has 
issued a new catalog describing their ex- 
pansion and offset joints. 


F973. Eye Protection is the subject 
of a new 8-page bulletin (No. CE-29) 
available from Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. 


F974. Fitter Presses are described in 
a recent 22-page catalog (No. 46) just 
issued by T. Shriver & Co., Inc. 


F975. FLeExisLeE TusBe COMPENSATORS 
are the subjects of a recent bulletin (No. 
CON-1) available from Chicago Metal 
Hose Corp. 


F976. FLow Controt. The Treet-O- 
Control of Proportioneers, Inc., is the 


subject of a recent 28-page bulletin (No. 
1200). 


F977. Frum Drive. The American 
Blower Corp. has issued a 4-page bulletir 
(No. 8019) describing their type VS 
class 6 Gyrol fluid drive. 


F978. Fuet ConservaATIoN. The Save- 
rite Engineering Co. has issued a folder 
containing seven bulletins describing their 
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“FLEXOL” PLASTICIZERS are designed to 
meet industry’s expanding needs for prod- 
ucts with good general characteristics such 
as compatibility and low volatility. In 
addition, each “FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER is 
outstanding in producing one or more 
special properties such as low-temperature 
flexibility, resilience, or high impact strength. 


“FLEXOL” PLASTICIZERS are successfully 


COMPATIBILITY OF “FLEXOL’’ PLASTICIZERS 
(20% OF COMPOSITION) WITH VARIOUS RESINS 


Vinyl Acetate 

Vinyl Butyral 

Vinyl Chloride 

Vinyl Chloride-Acetate 
Cellulose Acetate 


Cellulose Nitrate 
Ethyl Cellulose 
Synthetic Rubbers 





C—Compatible 


i—Incompatible 





Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate 
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$—Slightly 
L—Plasticizer sweats out 


“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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Trade-Mark 


PLASTICIZERS 


serving industry in lacquers, artificial 
leathers, vinyl films and sheetings, vinyl 
butyral safety glass, and molded and 
extruded products based on the vinyl resins 
and cellulose derivatives. 

The “FLexo.” PLAsticizers shown are 
in commercial production. Several more 
are available in research or development 
quantities. Consult us on availability. 

Our laboratories have prepared extensive 
data on the performance of the “FLEXoL” 
PLasticizers for many uses. This informa- 
tion will assist you in selecting the right 
mixture of 


“FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER or 


plasticizers for your needs. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


he £ 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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No other material gives 
so many advantages ! 


PULMOTEK 


Aprons and 
Sleeves 
























Transparent, 
Flexible, 
Durable 

Plastic 


Impervious to 
Chemicals, ‘ 
Acids, Oils, 4 J 
Solvents, 

W ater, etc. 


Pulmotek gives the high- 
est degree of safety, plus 
unusual comfort and 
working freedom. Pul- 
motek is pure, clear, resilient plastic, not 
a coated or impregnated fabric, thus does 
not stiffen, crack or peel. Chemically inert, 
non-absorbent, easily cleaned with soap and 


water, may be sterilized—yet remains flex- | 


ible and serviceable over long periods. 
Does not support combustion. Electron- 
ically welded seams are tear-proof. 


Available in 3 weights 


PULMOTEK-L. For light duty operations. 
Standard aprons, 29” x 40”; weight 4 oz.; 
sleeves, 18” long. 


PULMOTEK-M. Medium weight for gen- 
eral use. Standard aprons, 33” x 40”; 
weight 634 oz.; sleeves, 18” long. 


PULMOTEK-H. Heavy duty; superior to 
rubber, synthetic rubber and neoprene for 
all-purpose protection and _ durability. 
Standard aprons, 33” x 40”; weight 14 oz.; 
sleeves, 18” long. 


Send a try-out order, specifying weights 
desired. Prices and swatches on request. 


PULMOSAN 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


176 Johnson St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
1213 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
325 W. Clinch Ave. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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protective materials for fuel conserva- 
tion in the steam power plant. 


F979. HANDLING FLAMMABLE LI- 
QuiDs is the subject of an 8-page catalog 
of the Protectoseal Co. 


F980. Heat AND Power Loss. The 
Industrial Mineral Wool Institute has 
issued a 20-page book titled “Control of 
Industrial Heat and Power Losses.” 


F981. Hyprautic Power Unit. The 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. has issued a 16-page 
booklet (No. 45361) describing and pic- 
turing their hydraulic power unit. 


F982. Hyprautic Power Units. Vick- 
ers, Inc., have issued a recent 8-page bul- 
letin (No. 46-43) describing their -hy- 
draulic power unit. 


F983. MaGNETIC BRAKES are the sub- 
ject of a new catalog (No. 604-D) of 
the Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 


F984. MaGNnetic PuLLEys are the sub- 
ject of a new catalog (No. 303) of Stearns 
Magnetic Mfg. Co. 


F985. MECHANICAL PRESSURE GAGE. 
W. C. Dillon & Co. has issued a 2-page 
leaflet describing and picturing their com- 
pact mechanical pressure gauge. 


F986: Metat Pacxinc. “Industrial 
Packing” titles a recent illustrated folder 
of the France Packing Co. . 


F987. Motor MAINTENANCE TOOLS are 
the subject of a new 10-page illustrated 
catalog of Holub Industries, Inc. 


F988. PACKAGING MATERIALS. Pro- 
tective Coating Corp. has issued a 16-page 
brochure on packaging material. 


F989. Pacxinc. “How to Pack Your 
Durcopump” titles a recent 4-page folder 
available from The Duriron Co. 


F990. Pipe Fittincs. Bonney Forge & 
Tool Works has issued a new 20-page 
catalog describing and picturing their 
“Weldolet” line of pipe fittings. 


F991. Pneumatic CoNnveEYING SysTEM. 
The Sprout, Waldron & Co. has issued a 
new folder (No. PV-546) describing their 
“Pneu-Vac” system. 


F992. PottsH1nGc CLoTHsS AND ABRA- 
SIVEs are the subjects of a recent file size 
brochure available from Burrell Technical 
Supply Co. 


F993. PoTENTIOMETERS. Strip chart 
potentiometers are the subject of a recent 
24-page catalog (No. 15-10) of the Brown 
Instrument Co. 


F994. Pressure Fitters, utilizing 
micro-porous filter media, are the subjects 


of a recent 8-page catalogue of Selas 
Corp. of America. 


F995. PRESSURE REDUCING VALVES are 
the subjects of a new 20-page bulletin 
(No. 461) of the Leslie Co. 


F996. Pressure VEessEL CONNECTIONS 
AND OPENINGs are the subjects of a new 
4-page bulletin (No. 4-61) of Lenape Hy- 
draulic Pressing & Forging Co. 


F997. Process EQUIPMENT is the sub- 
ject of a recent 8-page catalog which is 
available from Industrial Process Engi- 
neers. 


F998. Pumps. The Warren Steam 
Pump Co. has issued an 8-page bulletin 
(No. 242) describing their line of close- 
coupled pumps, Compacunits. 


F999. Pump Controt. The new Pro- 
tectrol of the Automatic Control Co. is 
described in a _ recent bulletin (No. 
T-1130). 


G100. Rotary Knire Cutter. Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. has issued a new 4-page 
folder (No. HDC-446) describing and 
picturing their rotary knife cutter. 


G101. Sarety Guipe. The American 
Optical Co. has issued a safety guide 
classifying hazards by industry with rec- 
ommendation of proper clothing and equip- 
ment. 


G102. Steam ConpDENSERS are the sub- 
ject of a new 44-page catalog (No. 1461) 
recently issued by the C. H. Wheeler Mfg. 
Co. 


G103. StTEELstrAPPING. “Acme Steel 
Strapping for Bracing Car Doorways” 
is the title of a recent 4-page bulletin of 
the Acme Steel Co. 


G104. SHrinKAGE or Concrete. “The 
Action of Embeco in Concrete and Mor- 
tars” (second edition) titles a 34-page 
book available from The Master Builders 
Co. 


G105. Toor. Simplex Util-A-Tool is 
the subject of a 4-page bulletin of Temple- 
ton, Kenly & Co. 


G106. THERMocouPLE TuBE, A data 
sheet (No. EC-13A) concerning the type 
R1100 thermocouple tube is available from 
Sylvania Electric Products Ine. 


G107. THERMOMETERS AND PRESSURE 
Gaces are the subjects of a 20-page cata- 
log (No. 6707) available from the Brown 
Instrument Co. 


G108. Wrre Rope. “Wire Rope Users 
Are Speaking of Preformed” titles a 16- 
page bulletin prepared by Preformed Wire 
Rope Information Bureau. 
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Bringing home the makings 


The American Indian had the right 
idea. He liked to have control of the 
source of the materials he needed for 
living—hunting grounds for his meat 
and skins . .. flint veins for his 
arrowheads. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion owns the sources of its basic 
raw materials for the manufacture 
of industrial chemicals. These basic 
raw materials are coal, salt and 
limestone. 


Coal from Wyandotte-operated 
mines in Western Pennsylvania, 





limestone from Wyandotte quarries 
at Alpena—all are transported stead- 
ily in Wyandotte ships to the vast 
plants at Wyandotte, Michigan. Salt 
is secured from deposits under com- 
pany property at Wyandotte. 


Thanks to this foresight, Wyan- 
dotte is assured—today and in the 
future—of adequate supplies for un- 
interrupted and efficient operation 
to the fullest extent of plant capacity. 
And the chemical industry knows 
that it can always depend on Wyan- 
dotte for superior products. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 










WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(Myandotte 





Soda Ash © Caustic Soda © Bicarbonate of Soda * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride ¢ Chlorine 





Hydrogen * Sodium Zincates * Aromatic Intermediates * Dry Ice * Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Industry Anticipates Record Chemical 


Output for 1947 


S the chemical industry faces the new 

year the immediate problem is how 
to produce enough materials to meet an 
apparently insatiable demand. But there 
are other matters of concern, too. Will 
the market stand up? How will prices 
move? What will raw material costs be? 
Will the labor situation clarify? And, 
bearing on all these, is there going to be 
a business recession which will sharply 
pare chemical demand? 

There are, of course, several schools 
of thought. Some executives feel that a 
recession of substance may develop this 
spring, and that a serious decline in 
chemical demand will materialize. Others 
concede the possibility of a business re- 
cession, but contend that it will not 
affect chemical sales to any degree. And 
many regard the materialization of any 
general decline in industry activity as 
highly improbable. 

However, by and large, chemical manu- 
facturers do not foresee any marked im- 
pairment of markets in the offing. They 
point to the past record of the industry; 
the $800 million which they are com- 
mitting to the construction of new facili- 
ties; the real, world-wide shortage of 
many chemicals which does exist. 

During the war the Committee for 
Economic Development conducted a sur- 
vey and concluded that the chemical in- 
dustry expected to increase its market 
some 60 per cent in dollar value over 
that of 1939. It was then believed that 
such a production increment would be 
achieved by 1947. But last year, in spite 
of production lost by the industry as a 
result of labor strife, raw material short- 
ages, and other depressing factors, out- 
put stood up well. Current estimates 
place 1946 chemical production far above 
that of any previous peacetime year. It 
may well have been double that of 1939. 

As for the future, there are some 
somber notes. The possibility of further 
labor strife in consuming industries 
threatens chemical markets. But an era 
when labor leaders could stride to vote- 
conscious Washington and implement 
their demands seems to have passed. 
More labor stability is in prospect. The 
sky-high prices of some chemicals have 
been modified by consumer resistance. 
The law of supply and demand functions 
inexorably. A settling at 10 to 15 per cent 
above former ceiling prices is predicted. 
Container and raw material shortages will 


-continue for some months. But, on the 
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whole, the outlook is favorable. Both 
domestic and overseas demand for chemi- 
cals is expected to continue unabated for 
at least a year. And the odds are that 
1947 chemical output will exceed that of 
1946 by a considerable margin. 


Thomas Heads ACS 





Charles A. Thomas, vice-president and 
technical director of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and project director of 
Clinton Laboratories, Oak Ridge, has 
been named to president of the ACS 
for 1948. 


Sugar Research Foundation 
Posts Prizes 


Scientists of all countries have been 
invited to compete for prizes totaling 
$40,000 posted by the Sugar Research 
Foundation, it is announced by Harlow 
Shapley, chairman of the National Sci- 
ence Fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Established to stimulate sci- 
entific studies of sugar as a food and an 
industrial raw material which may lead 
to its greater usefulness, awards of $5,000 
will be given in 1947, 1948 and 1949 with 
a grand prize of $25,000 to be given in 
1950 for the most significant discovery 
of the preceding five years. 

Winners of the preliminary awards are 
also eligible for the grand prize. 


Complete Farben Data 
Now Available 


A comprehensive economic survey dis- 
closing for the first time the methods of 
operation of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
German cartel which was one of the chief 


supports of the Nazi war machine, is 
now available for distribution to the 
public, the Publication Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reports. 

The survey includes data on I. G. Far- 
benindustrie output of light metals, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, synthetic rubber and other prod- 
ucts and on fuel and power requirements 
and sales policies. 

The economic survey now released lists 
I. G. Farbenindustrie and affiliated plants 
and it includes organizational charts giv- 
ing key jobs and personnel of the central 
organization and of the production and 
sales groups. 

Also discussed are I. G. Farbenindustrie 
industrial acquisitions in territories con- 
quered by the Germans, as well as infor- 
mation on the cartel’s position within the 
German chemical industry ; its sales; sales 
organization; prices of various types of 
products; and expenditures on research 
and new plants. 

The survey is available in microfilm 
form only at a charge of $6 to cover cost 
of reproduction. In addition there are 
available four rolls of microfilm covering 
supplementary material in the original 
German. They will be available to those 
who are interested in obtaining them for 
$24. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and 
should be forwarded with the order to 
the Publication Board, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Industry and Science Making 
Use of Radioactive Isotopes 

Mass availability of radioactive isotopes 
for biological and physical tracer studies 
and for experimental therapeutic use, made 
possible by the chain reacting uranium 
pile, is now beginning to make its influ- 
ence felt in research laboratories and 
hospitals throughout the country. 

Monsanto Chemical Company, which 
operates Clinton Laboratories for the 
Manhattan Engineer District, reports that 
160 orders have been filled since sales 
were begun four months ago. Demand 
for the istotopes is steadily rising, it is 
stated. 

While all of the isotopes sold thus far 
weigh only a small fraction of a pound, 
they represent very great amounts in com- 
parison with the meager quantities pre- 
viously available through cyclotron pro- 
duction. The sales to date have amounted 
to $21,600, or roughly their cost of pro- 
duction. In theory the same _ isotopes 
would have cost several million dollars 
if produced in cyclotrons. In practice 
they simply would not have been available. 

The greatest demand has been for Car- 
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bon 14, produced in the pile for $367 per 
millicurie as against an estimated theo- 
retical cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars per millcurie in a cyclotron. So 
far 45 lots of Carbon 14, totaling 37 mil- 
licuries, have been sold. 

Carbon 14 is essentially a research tool 
being used to tag molecules so that their 
course in chemical reactions may be 
charted. It is being employed in a wide 
range of scientific studies, among them 
photosynthesis, metabolism, rubber chem- 
istry, cancer research and chemical re- 
action rates. 

Second on the demand list is Iodine 131, 
of which approximately 1300 millicuries 
in 42 lots have been sold primarily for 
experimental use as a therapeutic agent 
in the treatment of hyperthyroidism. Pile 
production has reduced its cost to about 
one-tenth of the old cyclotron selling 
price, bringing the material to within the 
range of economic usefulness. 

Nineteen orders of Phosphorus 32 have 
been filled. This isotope and radioactive 
gold are being evaluated as therapeutic 
agents in the treatment of leukemia, a 
blood disease. One institution has esti- 
mated the reduced price of radioactive 
gold enables it to treat five times as many 
leukemia sufferers as formerly. 

Scientists are constantly seeking to dis- 
courage the false impression that radio- 
active isotopes can cure cancer. It is 
true that they are being used to seek an 
understanding of the causes of cancer. 
However, they cannot so far be seen as 
potential curative agents. 

Under the isotope sale program, appli- 
cations for the materials are submitted to 
an allocation committee of scientists 
where they are screened with utmost care. 
The isotopes are sold only for use in 
specific scientific or technical projects 
and may be purchased only by recognized 
institutions, laboratories and hospitals. 


Record Year 
For Penicillin 


Production of penicillin has progressed 
steadily throughout 1946, with output 
from June to October as follows: 


(billions of units) 


June 1,910.85 
July . 1,957.83 
August 2,234.43 
September 2,194.26 
October 2,765.23 


Although export demand for penicillin 
is again on the increase, it is expected 
that there will be an ample supply to meet 
all requirements. 


Suggests Intelligent 
Promotion of Amino Acids 


Stating that amino acid products serve 
a definite purpose in certain medical and 
nutritional conditions, W. W. Hosler, 
vice-president of Strong, Cobb & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, warned members of the 
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scientific section of the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation of America meeting at the Hotel 
Biltmore recently to “avoid the ‘cure-all’ 
angles” in marketing new preparations. 
He pointed out seven new products based 
upon amino acids, the building blocks of 
proteins, had recently been introduced. 

“We should carefully avoid another 
vitamin cycle,” Mr. Hosler said. “We 
should go slowly in recommending the 
widely distributed use of protein hydroly- 
sates until we possess much more substan- 
tial data on conditions in which it is to 
be used as well as the appropriate prod- 
uct for administration.” 


Brown Named President 


Of Victor Chemical 





Walter B. Brown 


succeeded 


has 
August Kochs as president and chief 
executive officer of Victor Chemical 


Works. Mr. Brown, who was form- 
erly executive vice-president, has been 
with the firm since 1903. 


German Phosphorous and 


Phosphate Reports Available 


Processes developed by the Germans 
for manufacturing phosphorus, phosphoric 
acid and sodium phosphate products are 
described in two British reports on sale 
by the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Techniques for calcining North African 
phosphate rock, for neutralizing sodium 
phosphate with soda ash and for manu- 
facturing a wide variety of phosphates 
from sodium phosphate are described in 
the first report (Phosphoric Acid and 
Sodium Phosphates in Germany; PB- 
34006; photostat, $3; microfilm, $1; 43 
pages). Included also are descriptions and 
diagrams of tartaric and citric acid pro- 
duction. 

The second report covers the production 
of yellow phosphorus from phosphate 
rock, its conversion into red phosphorus, 
and the manufacture of phosphorus ses- 
quisulfide, phosphorus chlorides, and of 
phosphoric acid by the combustion proc- 
ess. The report (The German Phosphorus 
Industry at Bitterfeld and Piesteritz; 
PB-34740; photostat, $5; microfilm, $2; 
75 pages) was prepared for the British 


Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee by 
A. H. Loveless. Most of the information, 
photographs, diagrams and tables were 
obtained from Russian technical officers in 
charge of plants in the Russian occupa- 
tion zone. 


Italian Chemical 
Output Resumed 


Montecatini, one of Italy’s leading in- 
dustrial firms, has restored 110 of its 156 
plants, and has resumed full-scale pro- 
duction of paint and varnish and substan- 
tial production of plastics, agricultural 
products and medicinals, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, reports. 

The revival of prewar operations has 
returned 47,000 employees, compared to 
57,000 before the war, to chemicals pro- 
duction. 

One of the company’s new products is 
a milk preservative, which, it is claimed, 
is effective for seventy hours without af- 
fecting the taste or vitamin content of 
the milk. 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
meeting, lay mg | of _— Medal, 
York ‘ity, March 19 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL ‘sociery, 111th 
national om. Atlantic City, N E ae Apri 
14-18, 19 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS, eg em, New Yord 


joint 


, anuar 
AMERICAN SOCIETY F FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, spring meeting and committee 


ag Benjamin ee otel, Philadelphia, 
‘February 24-28, 1947. 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING fRaN- 
TS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, 
pba meeting, be Hotel, New York’ ~ 
January 29, 1947. 
oy AL MARKET RESEARCH ASSO- 
CIAT. ngl — Hotel, Montreal, Canada, 
February 6, 
DRUG, CHEMICAL AND ALLIED TRADES 
SECTION, NEW YORK BOARD OF 
TRADE, 21st annual dinner meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, March 13, 1947. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING AND 'VEN- 
TILATING EXPOSITION will be held at 
Lakeside Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, January 27- 


31, 1947. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORRO- 
SION ENGINEERS, annual convention and 
exhibition, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl., April 


7-10, 1947. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ge ootagy F gated RL gm Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl., k of March 2, 1947. 

NATIONAL PLASTICS a ae eat sec- 
ond, Coliseum or a Til., 5-11 1947. 

PACIFIC CHEMICA Expos TION, 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, San + sk erg 
Calif., October 21-25, 1947. 





Xylidine on Auction Block 


War Assets Administration has an- 
nounced the availability for sale, on a 
competitive bid basis, of almost two mil- 
lion gallons of surplus xylidine. 

Xylidine, a somewhat toxic liquid used 
during the war as an additive to raise the 
octane rating of aviation gasoline, also 
may be used in the manufacture of dyes 
and intermediates; as an accelerator for 
rubber ; wood preservative; wetting agent 
for textiles; anti-oxidant for paint pig- 
ments ; and frothing agent in ore dressing. 

The material is in bulk storage at the 
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Cactus Ordnance Plant, Dumas, Texas, 
and is offered “as is.” 


Scheer Heads New Company 





Walter E. Scheer, formerly vice- 
president, Amecco Chemicals Inc., has 
founded Scheer Chemical Co. Inc. 
with offices at 60 E. 42nd. St., New 
York. The new company will act as 
manufacturers’ agents and technical 
sales and market development con- 
sultants for producers of plastics, 
plasticizers, surface active agents, and 
fine chemicals. 


Chemicals Wanted 


The following chemicals are wanted by 
the National Registry of Rare Chemicals, 
Armour Research Foundation, 33 Federal 
and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 16: 

Divinyl sulfide 

Divinyl disulfide 

o-Benzyl phenol 

»-Benzyl phenol 

Ji-o-tolyl zinc 
2,2’ 2”-Tripyridyl 
C arbonyl cyanide polymer 
Aluminum borotartrate 
Cyclobutadiene 
p-Tolyl methyl carbinol (100 Ibs.) 
2-Methyl-1-1,2-butylene glycol 
2-Methyl-1-1,3-butylene glycol 
2-Methyl-1-1,3-propylene glycol 
1,3-Pentanediol 
3-Amino-2,4-dimethylbenzoic acid 
Dehydro-1l-ascorbie acid 
2,2’-Dichloro-n-propyl ether 
Scymnol 
2,3-Dihydroxyanthraquinone 
Alkannin 


Self-Sufiiciency Trend 
In Botanicals 

American industry, plagued by the high 
cost, short supply, and poor quality of 
many imported botanicals, is learning to 
produce these crude drugs at home. And 
it is quite possible that foreign exporters 
may suffer a sharp decline in the size of 
their present $33 million market. 

In wartime, U. S. chemists for the first 
time began distilling their own essential 
oils. Oils such as costus, cascarilla, cala- 
mus, and chamomile were produced which 
were of better quality than the imported 
materials. Now, it seems quite probable 
that these essential oils and others of 
similar type will be distilled in the U. S. 
in the future. 

Too, as Thomas Lewis, technical di- 
rector of S. B. Penick & Co., pointed 
out recently, “the manufacture of aromatic 
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chemicals in this country has been ma- 
terially increased during the past few 
years.” More and more companies are 
now in a position to meet the requirements 
of the perfume, foods, and related in- 
dustries. - Likewise, since 1945 several 
hundred tons of belladonna, henbane, and 
digatilis have been produced domestically. 

Of late, particularly, the quality of bo- 
tanicals received from overseas, has been 
frequently below standard. In the past 
six months alone 154 shipments de- 
tained at the port of New York—total- 
ing 2 million pounds—were detained be- 
cause they were contaminated with filth 
and infested with insects. 


Release Synthetic Wax 
Information 


German processes for manufacturing 
more than 20 synthetic waxes from raw 
montan wax, a brown coal product, are 
described in a U. S. Army report now on 
sale by the Office of Technical Services. 

All the crude montan wax produced in 
Germany is made in the Riebeck’sche 
Montan Werke near Halle. Both a “batch” 
process and a continuous process have 
been developed for extracting the wax 
from granulated brown coal. After ex- 
traction, the wax is poured into molds, 
cooled, and broken into pieces for sale. 

The crude wax is refined by removing 
the resin content with an ethyl alcohol 
solvent before making the finished syn- 
thetic wax products. 

One of the basic waxes, known as “Wax 
S,” is prepared at the Gersthofen plant of 
I. G. Farben by oxidizing crude montan 
wax with chromic acid and sulphuric acid. 


The same wax is prepared at I. G. Far- 
ben’s Oppau plant by oxidation with po- 
tassium bichromate. Most other montan 
waxes are modifications of “Wax S.” 

The only I. G. Farben wax (“Wax V”) 
not derived from montan wax, according 
to the investigator, is a polymerized vinyl 
ether of octyl decyl alcohol. The process 
by which this wax is made at Oppau is 
described in detail in the report. 

In addition to 13 pages of general pro- 
duction data, the PB-34727 report con- 
tains 19 pages (in German) giving full 
shop method data for waxes at the Gerst- 
hofen and Oppau plants. 

Orders for the report (Economic Study 
of German Synthetic Waxes; photostat, 
$3; microfilm, $1; 34 pages) should be 
addressed to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Department of Commerce, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


Merck Establishes 
Fellowship Fund 


To help young scientists who have dem- 
onstrated marked ability in research in 
chemical or biological sciences, Merck & 
Co., Inc., is establishing a fund of $100,- 
000 with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences for fellowships in the natural sci- 
ences. These Merck Fellowships will be 
administered by the National Research 
Council. 

The 
United States citizens who have demon- 


Merck fellowships are open to 


strated unusual talent for experimental 
research and have already acquired train- 
ing in chemistry or biology equal to 
that represented by the degree Ph. D. 
Annual stipends will range from $2500 to 


AIChE Convenes at Atlantic City 





Pictured above are some of the members of the committee which organized the 
December AIChE convention at Atlantic City—a meeting featured by an all- 
time high in attendance. Front row (left to right) M. C. Molstad, vice chair- 
man; James G. Vail, honorary chairman; Hugh W. Field, general chairman, 
and R. B. Chillas, secretary. 
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PLASTIC PIPE, TUBING 
AND FITTINGS 


A typical installation 
of Saran plastic tub- 
ing that shows its ex- 
treme flexibility and 
fatigue strength. 


Part of an installation 

of Saran plastic pipe 

that shows some of 

the standard fittings 

available. 

There are few, if any, industries, 
that could not save time, 
trouble and money by installing 
Saran plastic pipe and tubing 
for those piping systems for 
which it is so peculiarly well 
fitted to perform an efficient 
and lasting job. Consult our 


Engineering Department or 
send for Catalog No. C 47. 


COMMERCIAL 
PLASTICS CO. 


201.NORTH WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO 8B, ILtINOIS 
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$5,000, depending upon individual circum- 
stances. Copies of the announcement are 
available through the National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mc Cabe Joins Flintkote 
To Direct Research 





Warren L. Mc Cabe, formerly head 
of the department of chemical en- 
gineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, has joined Flintkote Co. He 
will head the organization’s research 
work at its new Morristown, N. J. 
laboratories. 


No Easing of Carbon 
Black Evident 


A severe shortage of carbon black made 
by the channel process will continue in 
the rubber industry throughout the next 
few months, according to O. J. Brown, Jr., 
general sales manager of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. Mr. Brown’s statement is 
based on a steadily decreasing stock posi- 
tion in the carbon black industry. 

“There is little chance to increase the 
stocks of channel blacks during the first 
six months of 1947,” Mr. Brown said. 
“As a matter of fact the tire manufactur- 
ers and those who manufacture other 
products using carbon blacks of this type 
have been living off stocks in hand during 
1946. Now we are at the bottom of the 
bin. There probably is less than one 
week’s supply in the warehouses of the 
entire carbon black industry. 

“Consumption of channel black has 
exceeded supply in 1946 by about 10 per 
cent. With the stocks now exhausted the 
only black available for shipment is from 
current production. Even with every 
channel black plant in the country oper- 
ating at capacity we are entering 1947 
with but a few days’ supply.” 


WAA Offers 
Hydraulic Oils 

More than 8,000,000 gallons of govern- 
ment-owned, surplus hydraulic and re- 
coil oil, suitable for use in variable speed 
gears, shock absorbers, hydraulic jacks, 


press and valve controls, are being offered 
for sale on a fixed price basis by War 
Assets Administration. 

Some types of the oil are suitable also 
for use as lubricating and low-grade 
motor oil. Manufactured under 18 speci- 
fications at a cost to the government of 
nearly $426,000, the oil was used during 
the war in hydraulic artillery mechanisms. 

The oil is in pint, quart and gallon 
cans and 55-gallon barrels. Fixed prices 
are f.o.b. location for all or any part of 
the inventory. 





COMPANIES 


Carbide Schedules 
Vinylite Expansion 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration plans to begin construction in 
the near future of units for the manufac- 
ture of Vinylite resins as an addition to 
its plant at Texas City, Texas. These 
new facilities will be erected on land 
owned by the company west of its pres- 
ent location between LaMarque and 
Texas City, and will form a part of a 
general building program involving an 
expenditure of about $15,000,000. 

The project represents an extension of 
a plant expansion program, begun in 
1945, which includes the construction of 
a unit for the manufacture of butyl al- 
cohol, extensions designed to increase ca- 
pacity for the production of industrial 
organic solvents and anti-freeze com- 
pounds, and additions to the shop, labora- 
tory and service buildings. In addition, 
the company expects to construct-a unit 
for the production of ethyleneamines. 





Koppers to Build Large Plant 
To Manufacture Polystyrene 


Koppers Company, Inc., is designing a 
polystyrene plant with an annual capacity 
of 15 million pounds, according to Dan 
M. Rugg, vice-president of the company 
and general manager of the Chemical Di- 
vision. The plant will be adjacent to the 
styrene and phthalic anhydride plants now 
owned and operated by Koppers at Ko- 
buta. 

Koppers now is producing polystyrene 
commercially on a small scale at its Ko- 
buta chemical plant, and expects to make 
first shipments soon. Small commercial 
production from these facilities will con- 
tinue until the large plant is in operation. 


American Potash and 


Chemical Enters New Fields 


Entrance of the American Potash and 
Chemical Corporation into the finished 
chemicals field was indicated recently at 
the annual meeting held at the company’s 
offices. 

B. R. Armour, chairman of the board, 
revealed that the company, second largest 
borax producer in the nation, would in 
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TRIACETIN 


DIBUTYL TARTRATE 
BUTYL? STEARATE BUTYL OLEATE 


BUTYL ‘“CELLOSOLVE”’* STEARATE 
METHYL ““CELLOSOLVE” OLEATE 


* Trademark of C & CCC 


FATTY ACID ESTERS 


STEARATES PALMITATES 
OLEATES RICINOLEATES 
LAURATES 


for the 


Textile, Cosmetic, Pharmaceutical 
Petroleum, Plastic and Allied 
Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1921 
STATE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE., PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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VIACKT 


Trade Mark 


UNPOLYMERIZED 


VINYL 
ACETATE 


(STABILIZED) 


CH: O 
| G 
CHO—C 
\ 
CHs 


Boiling Range 71.8° to 73°C 


Vinyl Acetate can be poly- 


merized to form resins with © 


exceptional bonding qualities 


for wood, glass, metal and 


fibre. 


Vinyl Acetate can be used 
for synthesis of a-b-di-chloro- 
ethyl acetate, b-monochlor 
ethy] acetate, b-chloro acetals, 
2-amino thiazole, chloroacet- 


aldehyde and many others. 


Containers :— 


410 lb. drums 
62,500 Ib. tank cars 


For further information 
write to: 








the future further process some of the 
basic chemicals it now produces, citing 
as an example plans to market potassium 
bromide, a medicinal drug, instead of the 
raw material, bromine, which the com- 
pany now sells. 

The broadening of the company’s field 
will come as part of a large-scale expan- 
sion program scheduled for its Trona, 
Calif. plant which includes a $4,500,000 
plant addition for the production of soda 
ash and borax, a $2,000,000 power plant 
expansion and a $300,000 research and 
chemical engineering facility. 


Geigy Opens New 
Insecticide Laboratory 

Geigy Company, Inc., New York divi- 
sion of J. R. Geigy, S. A., Basle, Switzer- 
land, has formally opened a new labora- 
tory on a site adjoining that of its plant in 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

The new facilities will offer opportunity 
for close collaboration between the tech- 
nical staff of the American division and 
Geigy abroad, as well as fostering work 
on ideas pertinent to the research pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and 
State experiment stations. While present 
plans call for effort directed primarily as 
the development of DDT insecticides, a 
number of new compounds are also being 
investigated. 

George R. Ferguson, chief entomologist, 
is in charge of the new laboratory. John 
G. Matthysse conducts the major work on 
insects affecting man and animals, while 
C. C. Alexander administers the labora- 
tory and field work on fruit insects. 


Monsanto Completes 
Michigan Phosphate Plant 


Monsanto Chemical Company has com- 
pleted final installations for phosphoric 
acid and sodium phosphate manufacture 
at its Trenton, Michigan, plant. 

The shift of phosphoric acid and sodium 
prosphate operations from Monsanto’s An- 
niston, Ala., plant began with the opening 
of the Trenton plant in 1942, but was de- 
layed because of wartime restrictions. 
Sodium phosphates now produced at Tren- 
ton include monosodium phosphate, di- 
sodium phosphate, trisodium phosphate, 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate, sodium acid 
pyrophosphate and polyphosphates. The 
production of tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
formerly carried on at the company’s 
Monsanto, IIl., plant, also has been shifted 
to Trenton. 


Velsicol Sues Hyman 
On 1068 Patents 


The Velsicol Corporation, manufacturer 
of the insect toxicant “Velsicol 1068,” has 
filed suit in the Superior Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, against Julius Hyman, 
formerly an officer of the corporation. 

In this suit, Velsicol Corporation al- 
leges that Dr. Hyman made certain appli- 
cations for patents in his own name cov- 


ering inventions which the Velsicol Cor- 
poration claims are in fact, the sole prop- 
erty of the corporation. By this action, 
the Velsicol Corporation asks that Dr. 
Hyman be required to assign and tur. 
over to it the patent applications. 


Hitchcock Advanced by 
Quaker Chemical 


Lauren B. Hitchcock, appointed vice- 
president in charge of the Chemicals 
Dept. of the Quaker Oats Co. Pre- 
viously manager of sales development 
with Hooker Electrochemical Co., Dr. 
Hitchcock has been with Quaker since 


1944, 


Tenn. Eastman Opens New 


Eastern Dye Office-Lab. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation has 
opened a newly constructed sales office, 
laboratory, and warehouse for Eastman 
Acetate Dyestuffs at Lodi, New Jersey. 

The new laboratory is equipped to ren- 
der service in the dyeing and processing 
of acetate, acetate and mixed fibers, nylon, 
and other synthetics. 

The sales office, formerly located in 
New York City, is being moved to the 
new building. 


Reichhold Butlds Resin 
Plant in Brazil 


To conserve domestic supplies of castor 
oil, linseed oil, oiticia oil and glycerine— 
all of which are still in fair supply in 
Brazil—and at the same time afford better 
service to Brazilian customers, Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc. is now constructing a 
resin manufacturing plant on three acres 
of ground recently acquired in the north- 
east section of Rio de Janeiro. 

Reichhold Chimica Industrial (do Bra- 
sil) S. A., the Brazilian company, will 
be headed by Mario de Oliveira Brandao 
and H. G. Levy, officers of James Magnus, 
Ltda., Reichhold’s present Brazilian 
agents. 

Actual management of the plant will 
be in the hands of Messrs. Brandao and 
Levy, while production will be supervised 
by an RClI-trained technician from the 
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CAN YOU CONCENTRATE 
A SOLUTION LIKE THIS? 
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AND WITHOUT EVAPORATION 7 
GET A SOLUTION LIKE THIS? <('y C()— - 


*AMBERLITE ION EXCHANGE RESINS 


can do it — easily and economically ! 


If you are washing dollars down the drain by 
discarding rinse waters containing minute 
quantities of valuable metals, you'll find that 
Amberlite Ion Exchange Resins offer a prac- 
tical and low-cost means of recovery. For 
example, in one case revealed by an inde- 
pendent study, a 220-fold increase in copper 
concentration was obtained from a dilute 
copper sulfate solution by the Amberlite ion 


exchange process. 


This remarkable ability of the AMBERLITES 
to remove metallic ions from solution makes 


possible the separation and recovery of many 
special chemicals where precipitation or 
other usual means of concentrating solutions 
have proved ineffective or uneconomical. 
Among the many logical applications of the 
AMBERLITES in this field are: recovery of zinc 
from mine wastes; recovery of copper from 
brass mill and rayon wastes; recovery of noble 
metals such as gold, silver and platinum. 


If youhavea problem where the AMBERLITES 
would be of interest, our technical staff is 
ready to assist you without obligation. 


For laboratory investigation, Analytical Grades of the Amberlites are available 


*AMBERLITE is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHLA 5, PA. 
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lim aceek 
FLEXIBLE 
TUBING 


for Every 


LABORATORY NEED 


H ERE is a flexible laboratory tubing 
at home in any laboratory: chemical, 
analytical, biological or clinical. 


You'll like the ease with which 
pressure-tight connections are formed; 
you'll like the flexibility which saves 
time in setting up apparatus; you'll 
like working with a tubing that per- 
mits visibility of solutions; and you'll 
like the fact that this new Tygon Tub- 
ing (S-22-1) can be steam sterilized. 


Leading laboratory supply houses 
carry Tygon Tubing (S-22-1) in a 
wide range of the most popular sizes. 
Why not place a trial order today? 

















United States. Manufacturing equipment 
for the Brazilian plant is being shipped 
to Rio from this country. 

Production of the Rio plant is cur- 
rently estimated at 1% million pounds 
of resin per year, but its construction 
has been arranged to permit the instal- 
lation of additional kettles, should an in- 
creased output be called for. 


Robert Moore Dies 


Robert J. Moore, technical coordi- 
nator of Bakelite Corp., died of aheart 
attack Jan. 6. An authority on plastics 
chemistry, Dr. Moore was a member 
of the National Research Council, past 
president of the A.1.C., past U. 8. 
chairman of the 8. C. 1., and a valued 
member of Chemical Industries’ 
Editorial Consulting Board. 


Kodak Plans Expansion of 
Carbon Isotope Work 


A first shipment of Carbon 13, the 
rare new isotope used by medical science 
to probe secrets of life processes, was 
sent from Kodak Research Laboratories 
to New York’s Memorial Hospital re- 
cently. Company officials said they be- 
lieved the shipmment marked the first sale 
of the isotope produced on a commerical 
basis. 

Valued at about $200, the shipment 
consisted of one-half gram of Carbon 13 
in the form of 12 grams of potassium cya- 
nide containing the carbon isotope in con- 
centration above 20 per cent. 

William O. Kenyon, head of the 
Rochester laboratory’s organic chemical 
department, explained that high concen- 
trations of the valuable isotope will be 
sold exclusively to organizations cleared 
by the Research Council for study of 
cancer and metabolic diseases. He said 
more general distribution of intermediate 
concentrations will be made to other re- 
search units. 

While at present Kodak is producing 
Carbon 13 in the form of potassium cya- 
nide, before long it will make consider- 
able amounts of synthetic organic com- 
pounds containing the carbon isotope. It 


is expected that methanol will be one of 
the first of these compounds. 


Shell Pioneers Synthetic 
Glycerine Production 


Confirming rumors which have long 
been rampant, J. Oostermeyer, president 
of Shell Chemical: Co., announced this 
month that plans have been finalized for 
the construction of a synthetic glycerine 
plant by his company. With investment 
scheduled to approximate $7 million, it is 
anticipated that the new project, to be 
located at Houston, Texas, will be in 
operation early in 1948. Basic raw mate- 
rials will be propylene, chlorine, and 
caustic soda. - 

For some years now, Shell has pro- 
duced pilot plant quantities of glycerine 
by the closely controlled chlorhydrina- 
tion of allyl chloride made by the high 
temperature chlorination of propylene) 
or allyl alcohol, and the hydrolysis of 
the chlorhydrins to crude glycerol. 

The crude glycerol solution is then 
evaporated, first in flash evaporators to 
about 85 per cent concentration, then dis- 
tilled under vacuum to 99 per cent plus. 
At a suitable point in this rectification 
purification by solvent extraction with 
xylene, or some such efficacious solvent 
is performed. 

A survey of past supply-demand bal- 
ances in the glycerine market, and the 
wide fluctuations which have existed in 
prices (CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Sept. "46, 
p. 539), points up a major opportunity 
for a synthetic product. Prime factors 
will be its ability to stabilize prices and 
to guarantee a virtually inexhaustible po- 
tential source of high grade material at 
a basic price. Thereby it should act as 
a stimulus to industrial developments lead- 
ing to new and wider uses for glycerin; 
developments which might not be em- 
barked upon in the absence of such guar- 
antees. 


Diamond Alkali 
Acquires Benner 


Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. has acquired the assets of Benner 
Chemical Company, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, which will function as 
Diamond Alkali Company, Benner Chemi- 
cal Sales Division, henceforth. 

S. R. Benner, president, retired on Jan- 
uary 1, at which time the new Diamond 
Division was placed in charge of C. W. 
Klaus and E. J. Mills, Diamond Alkali 
Company. 

Benner Chemical Company, founded in 
1918 by Mr. Benner, is a distributor of 
Diamond Alkali products and other heavy 
chemicals in the Mid-West area. 


Celanese Brings in Propanol 


And Propionaldehyde Units 


Early this month Celanese Chemical 
Corp. began production of both n-propanol 
and propionaldehyde at its Chemcel plant 
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Greater safety in the air and on the sea! Thanks 
to RADAR, travel companies are closer to this 
goal today than ever before. 


Radar, the hush-hush word of war, is now per- 
forming peacetime duties — revealing obstacles 
at sea way beyond the lookout’s range of vision 
— making blind flying through darkness, fog or 
storm comparatively safe. 


Like radio, radar utilizes the flow ot electrons 
from the filament to the plate of an electron 
tube. It employs many varieties of tubes, all of 
which are necessary for its proper functioning. 


It is in the manufacture of such tubes that Baker’s 
fine chemicals of exacting purity play an im- 
portant role. For example, special radio chem- 
icals having high electron-emitting properties 
are used as a coating for cathodes. 


The electron tube has many uses, of which radar 
is but one. Tubes for your radio and television 
set—midget tubes for your walkie-talkie—all 
depend upon properly coated wire filaments 
and cathodes for high electron emission. 


If you are a manufacturer of electron tubes, a 
Baker representative would welcome an oppor- 
tunity of talking with you about radio chemi- 
cal mixtures. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and 
Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. Branch Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
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near Bishop, Texas. The Chemcel unit 
first came into operation in ‘1945, with 
commercial production of acetic acid and 
acetaldehyde realized early in 1946. Soon 
thereafter, formaldehyde, methanol, and 
acetone were added to the list. 

The major market for n-propdanol is 
as a solvent, and as the basis for the 
manufacture of straight-chain, 3-carbon 
esters and salts. As a chemical interme- 
diate, propionaldehyde offers the reactions 
inherent to the 1.2, and 4 carbon alde- 
hydes, commonly used in the production of 
certain plastics, and, of course, could be 
employed as the basis for propionic acid 
or propionic anhydride, for the preparation 
of cellulose propionate. 


Permanente Buys Tacoma 


Aluminum Plant from WAA 


War Assets Administration has sold an 
aluminum reduction plant at Tacoma, 
Wash., to the Permanente Metals Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., for $3,000,000. 

Leased and operated during the war 
by Olin Industries, Inc., the plant has 
a rated capacity of 41,500,000 Ibs. of alu- 
minum ingots per year and has a current 
fair value of $3,289,748. The new owner 
estimates that an additional $1,000,000 will 
have to be expended to place the plant 
in operation. 

In approving the sale, which is subject 
to compliance with the Surplus Property 
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considerably in recent years. 


Butyl Phenyl Acetate 
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IN INDUSTRY 


THE field of Aromatic Chemicals in Industry has widened 


No longer is the use of Aromatic Chemicals restricted to 
the Soap, Cosmetic and Perfume Manufacturer. 


A S industrial deodorants, aromatic chemicals are widely used 
in the production of rubber, paper, textile, paints and in many 
household, agricultural and industrial specialties. 


F uRTHER research is constantly being made by us to im- 
prove and widen our lines of Aromatic Chemicals. 


PERHAPS we can be of service to you. 


Among our many products the following are proving 
useful in numerous industries: 


Linalool Extra | | 


Phenyl Acet Aldehyde Di Methyl Acetal 

Di Phenyl Acetal of Phenyl Acet Aldehyde 
Hydratropic Aldehyde 

Para Methyl Hydratropic Aldehyde 











Cinnamic Alcohol 
Ionone Ketone 
Ionone Methyl | 
Acetophenone 

















To deodorize Paints for Interior Finishes 
DEODORANT BOUQUET 4068 











Write us for Information 
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9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 
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GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
125 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 








Act., WAA pointed out that there are 
eight other government-owned aluminum 
reduction plants, five of which cannot be 
placed in private operation at present be- 
cause electric power is not available at 
reasonable rates. Of the remaining three 
plants, two have been leased to Reynolds 
Metals and one (Spokane, Wash.) to 
Permanent Metals. 


Linsker Organizes 
Bios Laboratories 





Fred Linsker, previously with Ralph 
L. Evans Associates, has recently es- 
tablished Bios Laboratories to engage 
in the manufacture of rare natural 
amino acids and research chemicals. 
Offices are at 607 W. 43rd St., 
N.Y. G. 


Heyden Builds Unit for 
Diversified Output 


Heyden Chemical Corporation has be- 
gun construction of a $450,000 addition 
to its Fords, N. J., plant. The extension 
will function, however, basically as a 
unit for the manufacture of a number of 
relatively small tonnage chemicals, which 
are made by Heyden in several plants. 
It may also serve as a plant for the man- 
ufacture of special products “to order.” 

The new building will provide 5000 
square feet of floor space, and will be 
two stories high, except for a five story 
tower which is designed to accommodate 
twin fractionating columns. ~ 

Actual date of completion will be gov- 
erned by equipment availability. 


Shell Plans Heavy 
Southern Investment 


Officials of the Shell Chemical Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Shell Oil Company, 
have revealed plans to invest $25,000,000 
during the next two years in expansion 
of their chemical plant at Deer Park on 
the Houston Ship channel. The new pro- 
gram, when finished, will raise the pro- 
duction capacity where it will exceed that 
of the company’s four plants in California. 

Products to be manufactured will in- 
clude high-octane motor fuel, burning oil 
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Close watch during manufacture, 


insures the High Quality of 


STANDARD SILICATES 


Users of Standard Silicates are fully justified 





in the complete confidence they have in the 
dependable uniformity of these products. Care- 
ful control of each step in the manufacture of 
all grades and types of Standard Silicates 


FIWE a means highest quality of the finished product. 
PLANTS : 


—to serve you! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Ale Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at Cincinnati « Jersey City 
Lockport, N. Y. « Marseilles, lil. 
Dallas, Texas 


General Offices: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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distillates and light hydrocarbon fractions 
for use in alkylation, chemicals and buta- 
diene. 

The Shell Chemical Corp. recently com- 
pleted an $11,000,000 catalytic cracking 
plant at the Shell Refinery. 


New Oxygen Concern 


W. W. Banks, president of the Dallas 
Tank & Welding Company, has or- 
ganized the Trinity Oxygen Company, 
which will manufacture and sell oxygen 
and acetylene in the Dallas and North 
Texas section. 

Fort Worth has been selected as the 
location for the new plant and the com- 
pany plans to begin production January 
first. 

Officials include George W. Armstrong, 
Fort Worth, president; W. W. Banks, 


vice-president, and Harry Pruitt, Fort 
Worth, secretary-treasurer. 


Ford Sells Soybean Plant 
To Soybrands, Inc. 


The Ford Motor Company marks a 
change of policy in selling its Saline, 
Mich., soybean processing plant to Soya- 
brands,'Inc. The new Ford policy is to 
‘eliminate operations not related to the 
actual production of automobiles and 
trucks. The Saline plant was built 10 
years ago during Ford’s great decentral- 
ization and diversification period. 


Hyman Establishes 
New Enterprise 


Julius Hyman & Co. has been founded 
in Denver, Colorado, for the manufacture 








BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
xt New Source 
of Supply 


Write for prices, 
literature and 





sample. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 
155 EAST 44th STREET » NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


x Offices in All Principal Cities 
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of chemical specialties, particularly an 
insect toxicant Ci9H¢Cls—trade-named 
Octa-Klor. 

Dr. Hyman, president of the organiza- 
tion, has appointed the following officers : 
J. Newton Hall, sales manager; W. E. 
McCauley, entomologist Lloyd M. Joshel, 
purchasing agent. 

An eastern sales office has been opened 
at 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Merck to Build 
Central Research Unit 


Merck & Co. has received CPA ap- 
proval for the construction of $1,429,000 
power plant extension and research and 
processing facilities at Rahway, N. J. 
It will be used mainly to centralize organic 
chemical and microbiological research 
staffs. 

Included in the research program are 
projects directed toward further investi- 


_ gation of antibiotics, virus research, nu- 


tritional and growth factors, and agri- 
cultural insecticides. 


Hercules Buys Second Plane 


A second twin-engine Lockheed Lode- 
star plane has been purchased by Her- 


. cules Powder Company, M. W. Sheppard, 
director of the Traffic Department, re- 


ports. 

The eight passenger plane, identical 
to a plane purchased by the company 
in October, 1945, will be used to carry 
Hercules employees to and ftom plants 
and sales offices across the country. The 
new plane already has been delivered to 


’ Hercules at Wilmington. 


Company Notes 


MonsANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY’sS Plas- 
tics Division has opened a Cincinnati sales 
office with Edward T. McBride in charge 
as branch manager. Mr. McBride en- 
tered Monsanto’s service last April follow- 
ing his discharge from the Army at the 


* rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Directors of CELANESE CORPORATION OF 


> America have declared a dividend of 25 
' cents per share on the common stock of 


the corporation, payable to holders of 
record at the close of business December 
17, 1946. Directors also declared the 


regular quarterly dividend of $1.18 %4 


per share on the first preferred stock, 
$4.75 series and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share on the 7 per cent 
second preferred stock. 


Aluminum Company of America an- 
nounces that henceforth the alumina and 
fluoride products of ALUMINUM ORE 
Company, an Alcoa subsidiary, will be 
marketed under the “Alcoa” trademark 
and trade name. The “Alorco” trade name 
and trademark, will be discontinued, and 


all merchandising will be conducted in 
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H-C-G-C-OH Meng t 
HHH Hg ON 


n-PROPYL ALCOHO 
NOW IN VOLUME 
PRODUCTION a 


Celanese production of n-propyl alcohol can now meet large-scale : 
continuous demands. This straight chain hydrocarbon—applicable > as . 

to processes where its characteristic excellent solvent action and A CELANESE CHEMICAL 
miscibility can be used to advantage—is available for shipment 

in drum or tank car amounts. 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT 60.06 


COLOR water white PROPIONALDEHYDE 
ODOR isti i 


characteristic alcohol-like odor 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY 20°/4° € 0.804 


DISTILLATION RANGE ASTM 2° including true boiling point | Propionaldehyde, previously available 
WEIGHT PER GALLON 20° C 6.7 Ibs. - @nly in small quantities, is now offered by 
SOLUBILITY soluble in water, alcohol, ether and i Celanese in drum amounts for experimen- 
practically all other organic solvents 
FLASH POINT open cup 32.2°C tation and pilot plant development. Large 
BOILING POINT 1 atm, 97.2° C scale production facilities assure a steady 
FREEZING POINT “127° C supply of propionaldehyde in tank cor 
VAPOR PRESSURE 100° F or 37.8° C 0.9 Ibs. per sq. in. 
es amounts in the near future. 

If you are looking for an improvement in your products, or short Celanese research and technical serv- 
cuts in processing, the straight chain advantages of n-propyl al- ice is available to you for further devel- 
cohol are worth investigation. n-propyl alcohol also can be used opment of your processes and products 
as a replacement for other alcohols now in critical supply. Call or utilizing propionaldehyde. Write us about 
write for additional information and specifications. your problems. 


Celanese Chemical Corporation, division of Celanese Corporation 
of America. 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











FORMALDEHYDE - ACETALDEHYDE + ACETIC ACID - METHANOL: 
ACETONE + ORGANIC PHOSPHATES + PLASTICIZERS + INTERMEDIATES 


*Reg. U.S.Pat.Off. 
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@ Useful for solutions which are high- 
ly corrosive, or for solutions which 
crystalize at normal temperatures and 
must be handled at temperatures up to 
300°F, or for mixtures of solutions or 
solids which are both corrosive and 
abrasive. 


@ Patented sleeve of valve made of 
rubber or synthetics to meet special re- 
quirements. The 1”, 2” and 3” sizes 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
EL PASO 


NEW YORK CITY 


CUT OPERATING AND 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


are built for continuous pressure up to 
100 lbs.; the 4”, 6”, 8”, 10” and 12” 
sizes up to 150 lbs. 

@ Recommended for transfer lines, for 
controlling flow in plant and in de- 
livering product to storage or cars. 
Also useful in handling fine, dry mate- 
rials. Valve shuts tight even on solid 
particles. When writing, state your 
problem. 


CANADIAN 
VICKERS, LTD 
MONTREAL 
W. R. JUDSON 
SANTIAGO, LIMA 
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because . 


BOX 2009 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





BARECO OIL COMPANY 





BARECO Microcrystalline WAX 
NOT a By-Product 
NOT a Side Line 


eee 


EXCLUSIVE and ONLY Product of 
Our LARGE REFINERY at Barnsdall, Okla. 


Yes, the ever-growing demand for our Be Square and Victory Microcrystalline 
Waxes has necessitated our converting our entire Barnsdall Refinery to the 
manufacture of these outstanding products. 


Although microcrystalline waxes have been one of our major products for many 
years, and have become standard over the world, their applications have become 
so extensive and important to the many users, that we now find it advisable to 
discontinue the manufacture of all other petroleum products at Barnsdall, and to 
devote our entire facilities and activities to microcrystalline wax production. 


Bareco Waxes, in other words, are now, more than ever, made “on purpose” 
—thus eliminating the usual variables in quality and supply so often found in 
by-products waxes. Bareco*Waxes are uniform—their production is constant, 
. « » « WAX IS OUR BUSINESS! 


Buy Bareco Waxes with Confidence! 
' They are made “On Purpose”! 


Samples of Be Square 
and Victory Waxes are 


available in a wide 

range of hardnesses, 

WIDENER BLDG colors and melting 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA points. 
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the name of Aluminum Company of 
America, Chemicals Division. Aluminum 
Ore Company will continue the actual 
manufacture of the products. 


The Roum & Haas Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has acquired about 500 acres 
of land on the Houston Ship Channel, 
Deer Park, Texas, for use as a plant 
site. Construction of a plant is expected 


| to get under way early in this year. 





| Winchester St., London, Eng. 








Sales headquarters of the CHEMICALS 
DIvIsION, TENNESSEE Propucts CorPoRA- 
TION moved this month to the Empire 
State Building. Eugene F. Allen has 
been appointed sales manager in charge 
of the new office, it has been announced 
by Carl McFarlin, president of the Ten- 
nessee company. The new telephone num- 


ber is LAckawanna 4-0746. 


E. B. Bapcer & Sons Co. has recently 
re-established its British offices at 2 Great 
It has 
also formed a Brazilian company, Badger 
Servicos Tecnicos de Engenharia, S. A., 
at Rua Buenos Aires 135, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil. Fluor-Lewis and Co. has been 
appointed Badger’s representative in the 
Western United States. 


Establishment of two new Du Pont 
sales offices on the West Coast to cover 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas 
has been effected recently. The new offices 
will handle distribution of white pig- 
ments and dry colors in California. Pre- 
viously these products have been dis- 
tributed through the C. L. Duncan Com- 
pany of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Tue STAUFFER CHEMICAL Co. has re- 
ceived permission to construct a rein- 
forced concrete warehouse at its North 
Portland Plant. This addition is to 
handle additional machinery and raw 
materials to process insecticides for the 
Pacific Northwest market. 


FritzscHe BrotHers, INc., has opened 
a new branch office at 1514 Dime Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan. The new office 
will be under the supervision of T. Fred 
Baker. 


Paciric PAINT AND VARNISH Co., Berke- 
ley, Cal., is constructing a new three story 
plant. Estimated investment: $200,000. 





PERSONNEL 


Hope Named 
Stanco President 


Stanley C. Hope, president of Gilbert & 
Barker Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has been elected president of 
Stanco Incorporated, Linden, N. J. 

Both companies are affiliates of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey). Stanco 
Incorporated manufactures specialty 
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products such at Flit, Mistol and other 
petroleum specialties, and through its sub- 
sidiary, Daggett & Ramsdell, makes and 
markets cosmetics. 

Mr. Hope succeeds F. W. Moss, who 
had planned to retire at the end of this 
year but who has agreed to continue for 
another year in an advisory capacity on 
Stanco’s foreign marketing activities. 


Head Recently Formed Engineering Organization 


Snell Men Honored 


Albert F. Guiteras of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., has been elected president of the 
New York Professional Chapter of Alpha 
Chi Sigma. 

Foster Dee Snell, president of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Chemical, Metallur- 
gical and Mining Society of South Africa. 
He is also president of the American 
Institute of Chemists. 





Joseph W. Moorman (left) and Walton H. Marshall, Jr., both of whom 
were formerly with The M. W. Kellogg Co., have recently organized a new 
firm with headquarters at 19 Rector St., New York. They will operate as 
consulting engineers, specializing in new applications of the fluid catalyst 


Koppers Promotes 
Chemical Personnel 


A number of appointments to positions 
in the Chemical Division of Koppers 
Company, Inc., have just been announced 
by Dan M. Rugg, vice president of the 
company. 

H. E. Roche has been named manager 
of the production department of this Di- 
vision; T. C. Keeling, manager, sales de- 
partment; D. E. Meagley, manager, con- 


trol section and assistant to the vice 


technique. 


president; P. L. Griffiths, manager, per- 
department; W. F. Alexander, 
division purchasing agent; Ralph Hein, 
manager, finance department, and C. F. 
Winans, technical adviser. 


sonnel 


Monsanto Advances Healy 
John J. Healy, Jr., director of develop- 
ment for Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Merrimac Division has been appointed 
divisional assistant general manager. 


Mr. Healy, has been with the Merrimac 
Division since 1921. In taking over his 
new position he will continue to carry the 
responsibility for coordination of the di- 
vision’s current expansion program 


Personnel Notes 

Cart F. GrAHaM, research analytical 
supervisor of the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich., has been 


elected chairman of the Detroit Section 





MODEL 
JK 2 Station Automatic 


VOLUME FILLER & PACKER—GROSS WEIGHER 


For all types of powdered 
and granular chemicals 











The Model JK is an Automatic Packer that will also operate as a 
Volume Filler or Gross Weigher. This machine fulfills every re- 
quirement for advanced means of automatically handling powdered, 
granular and paste materials of almost all descriptions. 


The Model JK has two filling stations. When the machine is used 
as an Automatic Volume Packer the empty containers are elevated, 
causing the actual filling to take place under the amount of con- 
trolled pressure suitable for the type of material and the size of 
container into which it has to be packed. This same principle is 
used when the machine is equipped as a Packer-Weigher, except 
that the main portion of the contents is packed under pressure, the 
remainder finished by weighing for accuracy. When the machine 
is used as a Volume Filler or Gross Weigher, provision can be 
made to incorporate a vibrating type of settling device to settle the 
material after filling. 


The machine can be equipped for intermittent conveyor motion to 
facilitate handling of oval or irregularly shaped containers. With 
this intermittent motion, the conveyor moves just enough to deliver 
one container at the transfer station, thus preventing climbing and 
piling up of the containers. 


Send U.S. details on any of your packaging problems —we hove the 
machines and the engineering background to help solve them. 


The many new automatic features, plus the speed and accuracy 
of the JK, soon pay for the machine through savings on labor costs 
alone. It will pay to get full details and specifications—there are 
many features never available before—write today for bulletin 
which gives complete data on the Model JK! 
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of the American Chemical Society. He 
succeeds Everett L. HENDERSON of the 
department of chemistry at the University 
of Detroit. 


Wizsur C. Jones, has joined the re- 
search staff of Battelle Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he will be associated 
with its division of organic chemistry. 
He is a graduate of Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute and also attended Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 


Recent additions to the staff of Milton 
Harris Associates include James C-. 
SHoreE, Ropert E. WriGHT, Fritz Kopa- 
YASHI and DorotHy V. REINHARD. 


The board of directors of Seldner & 
Enequist, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounces the election of WILLIAM L. ENE- 
QUIST as president to fill the office va- 
cated by the resignation of EpmMunp E. 
EneQuIst. EversLey CHILDS, Jr., son of 
Eversley Childs, Sr., former chairman of 
the board of The Barrett Co., and J. 
KENNETH STRIFERT, Of South Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, were elected to the board. 


Frank W. Hoyt, sales representative 
of the St. Louis, Mo., office of the Naval 
Stores Department, Hercules Powder 
Company, was retired December 31, after 
42 years of service with the Aetna Powder 
Company and Hercules. JosepH M. Car- 
BONERA, who transferred to St. Louis from 
the New York City office last summer, 





will serve as Naval Stores sales repre- 
sentative in that district. 


Wa ter P. A. BLUNTSCHLI has been 
appointed by the Board of Directors as 
Vice President in charge of Plant Service 
of Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
The Ciba Plant in Summit, N. J., was 
laid out in 1936 by Mr. Bluntschli. 


Gustav Ec torr, director of research of 
the Universal Oil Products Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of the 
Petroleum Division of the American 
Chemical Society for 1946-47. Dr. Egloff, 
who is a former president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemists, succeeds Stew- 
art S. Kurtz, Jr., of the Sun Oil Com- 
pany, Norwood, Pa. 


W. W. Beck has been appointed man- 
ager of the Technical Service Section of 
Du Pont’s Ammonia Department suc- 
ceeding H. R. Dittmar who recently be- 
came assistant director of sales of the 
Ammonia Department. 


C. Rospert Mouton has joined the 
staff of Bjorksten Laboratories, Chicago. 
Dr. Moulton has served as a consulting 
chemist in the food field, having recently 
been with the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and Northwestern University. 


WILLIAM Parks YANT has been chosen 
as the 1946 recipient of the Pittsburgh 
Award, bestowed annually by the Pitts- 


burgh Section of the American Chemical 
Society for outstanding service to chem- 
istry. 

Mary Loutsa WILLArpD, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Pennsylvania State 
College, has been elected chairman of the 
Division of Analytical and Micro Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society. 
She is the first woman to head this di- 
vision, 

SEYMOUR MANDELKORN has taken over 
the supervision of the Chemical Depart- 
ment of Haas Bros., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Mandelkorn was previously plant 


manager of the Aceto Chemical Co., 
Brooklyn. 
Travis W. BrasFIELD has been ap- 


pointed sales manager for agricultural 
chemicals, United States Rubber Com- 
pany, it is announced by R. E. Casey, gen- 
eral manager of the Naugatuck 
Chemical division. 


sales 


The appointment of Epwarp M. Hus- 
BARD, MILTON KosMIN and RALPH R. 
WENNER as group leaders at the Central 
Research Department of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company is announced by Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, Central Research Director of 
the company. 


GeorcE M. ScHRopeR, a research fel- 
low of the Industrial Research Institute 
of University of Chattanooga, has joined 
the H. H. Frede Company of Chattanooga 
in order to direct research on the process 


Bennencoment 





@ Effective January 1, 1947, Standard Alcohol Company was 
merged with the Chemical Products Department of Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., to form a new organization known as the 
Enjay Company, Inc., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). 


@ Therefore, PETROHOL and other related synthetic chem- 
icals derived from petroleum that have been marketed by 
Standard Alcohol Company will henceforth be handled by 
Enjay Company, Inc., through the same personnel. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


(Formerly Standard Alcohol Company) 


26 Broadway 


“The Original Synthetic Solvent Manufacturers” 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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FATTY ACID ESTERS 


GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE 
GLYCERYL MONOSTEARATE D 





These monostearins are finding widespread approval. Their quality meets 
exacting specification requirements and enables their users to formulate with 
definite assurance as to final results. 


Other polyhydric alcohol fatty acid esters are available. These cover a wide 
range of physical and chemical properties. 


For Samples and Information Write to 


Carlisle Chemical Works 
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for bonding cotton fibers which was de- 
veloped under his direction at the In- 
dustrial Research Institute. 





NEWS of SUPPLIERS 





The H. K. Porter Company, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Gilbert E. Collyer, district manager of 
its Detroit office. 

Mr. Collyer was formerly located in the gen- 
eral sales office at Pittsburgh where he special- 
ized in equipment for the processing industries. 


The Brown Instrument division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has opened a 
new branch office at 117 West Eighth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla., in charge of R. P. Walker, branch 
manager. 


Announcement is made by Niagara Filter 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, U.S.A., of 
the appointment 4 Ingeniero Jose M. Cabrera 
of Mexico City, F., as its sales engineering 


representative for aa Republic of Mexico. 


A new district sales and service office has been 
opened at 107 So. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana by the Wheelco Instruments one Bo 
Chicago. This office, under the direction of Mr 
John Anderson, will serve the territories con- 
sisting “of the greater portion of Indiana, West- 
ern Ohio and Kentucky, The Indianapolis Office 
will control a sub- office in the Temple Bar Build- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, with Mr. L. A. Wal- 
lingford as district manager. Mr. Walter A. 
Jones, Service Engineer, will assist Mr. Ander- 
son in Indianapolis. 


Consolidation of executive and engineering 
headquarters in new offices has been announced 
by T. Ellwood Webster, ———— of Catalytic 
Construction Company. The new address will 
be 1600 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Liquid Conditioning Corporation of New 
York, process engineers and manufacturers of 
equipment for softening and clarifying of water 
and conditioning of other liquids, announces a 
further extension of its engineering, sales and 
service field force by the addition of three spe- 
cialists. Mr. Ira J. Bready has been appointed 


territory. 


the Cincinnati 
Soffe has been appointed District 
Manager in the Lower Michigan district, with 


District Manager in 
Mr. B. F. 


headquarters in Detroit. Mr. H. H. Morrison 
has been appointed District Manager in the 
central and lower South, with headquarters in 
Chattanooga. 


Robert G. Shock has joined the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the INCO Nickel Alloys Department of 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. at New 
York, as a sales engineer concentrating on 
brewery and distillery equipment and parts. He 
has been associated with Schock, Gusmer & 
Co. at Hoboken, N. J. since 1933 and has been 
actively identified with the designing and engi- 
neering of brewery equipment and parts. 


The San Francisco branch of Hardinge Com- 
any, Incorporated, York, Pa., has moved to 
Room 24, 94 Natoma Street, San Francisco. 


Mr. Howard P. Claussen, Vice-President and 

age of Cotton Department of Bemis Bro. 

g Co., Boston, has been elected a Vice-Pres- 
Bae of the Cotton Textile Institute. 





Packaging & Shipping 


(Continued from page 104) 





metal containers, fiber drums, and wooden 


barrels. It was hoped that the necessity 
for the re-use of various kinds of con- 
tainers within the chemical industry 
would be cut to a minimum when the 


necessity for conserving critical materials 
had passed after the war. We feel that 
the industry will again be forced by great 
necessity to again inaugurate the re-use 
of various kinds of packages in order to 
ship the increased production of chemi- 
cals in the coming months. Particularly 
will this be true regarding metal con- 
tainers, as the supply of light-gauge 





drums will be very critical for some time 
to come. The re-use of other types of 
containers will depend on the individual 
shortages, and 
it is recommended that serious considera- 
tion be given to this phase of the prob- 
lem, and details set up, if the chemical 
industry desires to continue shipping the 
quantity of production contemplated dur- 
ing 1947. 


necessity created by the 


Materials Handling 
Exposition 

The first national Materials Handling 
Exposition will be held at the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 14- 
18. This will be the first exposition de- 
voted exclusively to materials handling 
equipment and technique. Leading equip- 
ment manufacturers will exhibit all forms 
of handling devices, and meetings con- 
current with the Exposition will be ad- 
dressed by outstanding experts on ma- 
terials handling. The loading and ship- 
ping of chemicals, palletizing of con- 
tainers, automatic handling, conveying, et 
cetera, is being studied very carefully 
by the chemical industry, and it is antici- 
pated that a great amount of information 
will be obtained from attendance at this 
Exposition. This column will have a 
resume of the outstanding contributions 
to the Materials Handling Exposition in 
the February issue of CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRIES. 















the «biochemical Duision of Interchemical Corporation 


is pleased to offer 


ARGININE * HISTIDINE - LYSINE 


and several other 


EssENTIAL AMINO ACIDS 


for laboratory and clinical research. 


{ QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST i 


Our scientific staff welcomes an opportunity to discuss your amino acid 
problems and to cooperate in planning your research projects. 


Interchemical Corporation 
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Paut A. 
DUNKEL 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
| WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK 5S. N_Y. 
Hanover 2-3750 


CHICACO: 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 
TEL. SUP. 2462 












REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN. INC. 





BOSTON: P. A. HOUGHTON. INC. 





PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO. 


ST. LOUIS: H. A. BAUMSTARK & CO. 





GUMS “<< 


(CRUDE, POWDERED) 


GUM ARABIC 
GUM ARABIC BLEACHED 
GUM GHATTI 
‘GUM KARAYA (indian) 
GUM TRAGACANTH 
GUM EGYPTIAN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 








A department devoted to news of the chemical specialties field. Descriptions of 
new specialty products will be found in the New Products & Processes department. 


Rubberset Co. Opens 
Casein Bristle Plant 


The Rubberset Company of Newark, 
is formally opening a new factory at Salis- 
bury, Maryland, for the manufacture of 
casein bristle and brushes using the pro- 
cess developed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The artificial bristle is made by extru- 
sion of a mixture of casein and water 
through a suitable die, and then subjected 
to finishing operations. The final product 
is round in cross section and has a black 
color comparable to that of horsehair or 
pig bristle. Like other artificial fibers, it 
can be produced in any length desired and 
in a range of diameters. Of many pos- 
sible uses, the bristle is particularly 
adapted to the construction of paint 
brushes since it is resistant to oils and 
organic solvents. 

Casein milk is the 
main constituent used in making the bristle 
product, but it is possible that other pro- 
tein materials derived from agricultural 
commodities may also be employed. AlI- 
though the supplies of natural bristle have 
improved, it is anticipated that there will 
be an increasing demand for high-quality, 
low-cost artificial bristle. 


from waste skim 


DDT May Assist Revival 
Of Starch Industry 


Potatoes of finer flavor and more starch 
for industry are promised by using DDT 
on the potato crop, according to a report 
by Charles A. Brautlecht of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 

A spray or dust of DDT at little cost 
to growers, will, says Dr. Brautlecht, pro- 
tect the potato plants from diseases and 
permit Maine farmers to return to the 
once popular and better tasting Green 
Mountain potato. This variety lost its 
popularity in recent years because of its 
susceptibility to net necrosis and other 
insect-caused diseases. 

Not only do Green Mountain potatoes 
taste better, Dr. Brautlecht says, but they 
have a two per cent higher starch content 
than the Katahdin variety, now largely 
grown in Maine, which leads all other 
states in potato production. 

Increased starch content has great sig- 
nificance for modernized starch factories. 
The manufacture of potato starch in the 
United States is well under way. 

Many years ago, the finer and more 
uniform corn starch drove the once var- 
iable and poorer quality potato starch from 
the market, it is explained. Potato growers 
shifted to raising potatoes for seed and 
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eating. Starch factories declined in this 
country and received only cull or surplus 
potatoes. Several decades ago, moderniza- 
tion of potato starch factories took place 
in Europe, resulting in a better and more 
uniform quality of potato starch. More 
potato starch was then imported than was 
made in this country. 

During the past ten years, however, 
Maine has modernized its potato starch 
manufactnuring process. 
the starch is 


Today, most of 
produced in mechanical 
dryers. With the better quality now made 
in modern continuous process factories, 
Maine has tripled its production compared 
to ten years ago. With increased produc- 
tion from Idaho, another leading potato- 
raising state, Dr. Brautlecht believes there 
is little probability that imports of white 
potato starch will ever again ex¢eed do- 
mestic production, if there is equalization 
of tax, raw material and labor costs by 
import tariffs. 


Repert on Army Rust- 
Proofing Processes Released 

The application of rust-resistant coat- 
ings to iron and steel by immersion in an 
acid phosphate bath is described in a 113- 
page handbook now on sale by the Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce. 

The rust-proofing processes described 
use standard commercial phosphating sol- 
utions. Directions are given for using two 
types of coatings. One coating (Type IT, 
Class B, U. S. A. Spec. 57-O-2C) is de- 
signed for high corrosion resistance. The 
other (Type II, Class A), produces a 
surface more resistant to the effects of 
heat, pressure and abrasion. 

The processes are fully described in the 
report, which also notes the pitfalls to 
be avoided. 

The report, Phosphating; PB-32864 is 
available as follows: photostat, $8; mic- 
rofilm, $3; 113 pages, including photo- 
graphs, tables. 


Drug Products Buys 
Purity Drug 

Facts on the long-rumored reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of The Drug Products 
Co., Inc., pharmaceutical manufacturers 
of New York and Long Island City, have 
just been released by Joseph H. Moss, 
Drug Products’ president. According to 
Mr. Moss, the company plans to expand 
its research, production and distribution 
facilities and to introduce several new 
pharmaceutical preparations. Plans call 
for the acquisition of other companies, as 





well as internal reorganization and expan- 
sion. The first move was the acquisition 
of Purity Drug Co., Inc. of Passaic, New 
Jersey, and the transfer on October 25th 
of all executive offices and manufacturing 
operations of both 2-16 
Paulison Avenue, Passaic. Each company, 


companies to 


however, will retain its own identity, with 
a separate sales organization. 

The new plant will make its possible 
to increase the production of tablets, gela- 
tin capsules and effervescents, by several 
hundred percent. 


Moulton Appointed to 
Head Turco Sales 





L. H. Moulton has been appointed 
national sales director of Turco Prod- 
ucts Inc., Los Angeles. He will direct 
marketing of the company’s cleaning 
and processing compounds. 


Improved Method For 
Rutin Manufacture 


A process for the year-’round produc- 
tion of rutin, new drug for which demands 
are increasing, from dried buckwheat has 
been developed by the Agriculture Re- 
search Administration. 

The new process is a practical means 
for rapidly drying fresh, green buckwheat 
to preserve its rutin content and the pro- 
duction of a leaf meal which contains 
more than 3 per cent of the drug. The 
meal can be stored for an indefinite time 
and the rutin extracted from it with hot 
water. 

As a result of the new method, manu- 
facturers are no longer faced with the 
problem of quickly transporting large 
quantities of perishable buckwheat from 
field to factory and it is no longer neces- 
sary to limit production to the growing 
season. 


New Anti-Fouling 
Paint Data 


Experimental data showing that some 
highly pigmented anti-fouling paints when 
applied to the steel hulls of ships and im- 
mersed in sea water may behave as 
cathodes to accelerate fouling are con- 
tained in a report now on sale by the 
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Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce. 

The report was prepared by researchers 
Allen L. Alexander and Robert Benemelis 
for the United States Naval Research 
Laboratory. 

It appears that the critical content of 
metallic copper pigments in anti-fouling 
compositions lies somewhere between 25 
and 30 per cent. A pigmentation volume 
exceeding this percentage will nullify the 
anti-fouling properties of the composition 
when coupled with steel, and a correspond- 
ing acceleration in the rate of corrosion 
may be expected to follow. 

This does not apply to cuprous oxide 
pigments, which are effective irrespective 
of pigment concentration, the authors state. 


U.S. Rubber Puts Out 
Carton-Sealing Cement 


A synthetic rubber base adhesive for 
sealing corrugated paper cartons is being 
introduced by the United States Rubber 
Company. The new cement produces a 
permanent bond resistant to high and low 
temperatures. It may be applied with a 
spray gun, thus saving time formerly re- 
quired in applying adhesive materials by 
brush or in sealing the cartons with metal 
staples. It is stated to be economical to 
use because of the small quantity required 
for each carton. 


Robinson Wagner Expands 
Lanolin Plant 


Plans for increasing production facili- 
ties at the Mamaroneck, N. Y. plant have 
been announced by A. Wagner, president 
of the Robinson Wagner Company. When 
enlargement of present manufacturing 
facilities is completed, the plant will have 
the largest capacity in this country for 
producting lanolin. 

In addition to lanolin, the company is 
also a refiner and producer of neutral 
woolgrease, lanolic acids and esters and 
other wool wax derivatives for cosmetic, 
medicinal and industrial use. Recently 
production of lecithin for edible and tech- 
nical purposes was undertaken and the 
company plans to place several additional 
lanolin derivatives into production during 


1947, 
Study Chemical Additives 


To Improve Concrete 


C. W. Borgmann of the Engineering 
Experimental Station of the University 
of Colorado stated recently that a research 
project for study of the waterproofing 
of mortar and concrete through the use 
of petroleum derivatives has been estab- 
lished by The Texas Company. 

According to Warren Raeder, Head of 
the Department of Civil Engineering at 
the University of Colorado, it is suspected 
from published work that even small 
amounts of asphalt and related petroleum 
| derivatives may greatly increase the water 





resistance and flexibility of the resulting 
concrete structure. Already it is known 
that the petroleum materials increase the 
amount of air that can be incorporated 
in the concrete mix. This entrained air 
increases the resistance of concrete to 
freezing and thawing and thus makes it 
more durable. 


Boost Output of 
New Rodenticide 


A 50 per cent rise in the production of 
Antu—the new rodenticide, alphanaphthy] 
thiourea—was scheduled this month by 
John Powell & Co., Inc., according to W. 
J. Haude, sales manager, who has just 
completed arrangements for the increased 
output. 

“Demand for this remarkable rat killer 
has been unprecedented,” Mr. Haude dis- 
closed, “and we have sold what we ex- 
pected to be a year’s requirements in the 
space of a few months.” 

The company’s product is marketed 
either in 100% concentrated form or as 
a 20% dust and is for manufacturing pur- 
poses only. 


New Factory for 
Manufacturing Polishes 


Little Wonder Co., Montreal, has re- 
cently completed construction of a new 
factory, which will permit a substantial 
increase in output of the company’s line 
of specialty products. 

According to Howard Lees, manager, 
primary emphasis will be placed on the 
manufacture of rouge-impregnated polish- 
ing cloths and chamois, as well as brass, 
silver, and furniture polishes. 


LeBar to Manage Retail 
Sales for Winthrop 


Appointment of William JLeBar as 
manager of retail sales for Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., is announced by 
Joseph C. Noh, vice president in charge 
of sales. Mr. LeBar will make his head- 
quarters at 170 Varick Street. 

He is succeeded as manager of Win- 
throp’s Metropolitan A Division, by J. 
Gilbert Thomas, recently manager of the 
branch in Manila. As manager of retail 
sales Mr. LeBar replaces Sidney C. Mills 
who as become administrative assistant to 
the president and assistant treasurer. 


Pennsalt Broadens 
Marketing Plans 


Pennsylvania Salt Co., Philadelphia, 
has recently completed plans for the more 
extensive distribution of its packaged 
DDT insecticides and 2-4-D weedkiller. 

Henceforth both items will be sold to 
grocers and dealers by the same sales 
division which has been selling Lewis’s 
Lye and other chemicals for household 
use. H. A. Fletcher, sales manager of the 
company’s household products division 
will direct the marketing campaign. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 








How The Nitrogen 
Industry Has Grown 


Prior to the war Canada’s production 
up to the early 
part of 1940 total annual capacity of 
synthetic nitrogen stood at about 110,000 
tons, plus about 10,000 tons of by-product 
nitrogen from the manufacture of coke. 


of nitrogen was small 


But in the past few years several major 
facilities have been created—as govern- 
ment, war-sponsored projects. 

The main units were built at Trail, 
B. C. (250 tons of ammonium nitrate a 
day capacity) ; at Calgary, where Alberta 
Nitrogen Products Ltd., had a 230 ton 
per day rated output; and near Niagara 
Falls, Canada, where Cyanamid operated 
the $17 million Welland Chemical Works. 
The first two plants were sold by the 
government to Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd., in mid-1946, 
for $7.5 million. Thereby Consolidated 
acquired what is reputed to be the world’s 
lowest cost producer. This Alberta unit 
utilizes the steam-methane process of 
making hydrogen, developed by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

And last month, North American Cy- 
anamid Ltd., a subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid Co. bought the $17 million Wel- 
land Chemical Works, which it had op- 
erated during te 


war. Originally de- 


signed for the production of explosive 
organic nitrates, the plant has facilities 
for the manufacture of ammonia—by the 
coke-based process—as well as sulfuric 
acid, and, of course, ammonium nitrate. 
Cyanamid plans to this plant 
mainly as a nitrate producer—at least 
for the present. The company also manu- 
factures calcium cyanamide at its 300,000 
ton per annum works in Niagara Falls. 

These Canada’s _ni- 
trogen producing facilities, boost annual 
dollar value of output to about $34 million. 


Dominion Tar Builds 
Western Salt Refinery 


& Chemical Co. Ltd., 
one of Canada’s major producers of salt 
and organic chemicals, has recently made 
an agreement with the government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, whereby Do- 
minion Tar will install a salt plant at, 
or near, the town of Unity. The planned 
unit will use natural gas supplied from 
the wells of Bata Petroleum as fuel. 


operate 


new additions to 


Dominion Tar 


According to unofficial reports, explora- 
tion operations must start before next 
June, and a minimum 25 tons per day 
output must be realized by July, 1948. By 
the end of 1949 a production minimum of 
7500 tons per annum must be maintained. 
Within the next three years the company 


Cyanamid Buys Major Nitrate Producing Unit 








Built by Chemical Construction Corp., and operated during the war as a 


Crown-owned facility, the Welland Chemical Works (near Niagara Falls, 
Canada) has been purchased by North American Cyanamid Co. 


Cooling 


tower construction may be seen in the foreground; gas holder in background. 
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must select 1280 acres on which its re- 
finery will be established, and it will then 
enjoy exclusive production rights on this 
area for the following 18 years. 

Initial drillings have uncovered exten- 
sive salt beds at a depth of 3500-3900 feet. 


The Saskatchewan government’s  eco- 
nomic planning board, after studying the 
matter, declded against public operation 
of a salt refinery, and favored an arrange- 
ment with Dominion Tar. It further 
agreed that it would not enter into com- 
petition with the private company for ten 
years, providing the demands of 
vincial consumers are met. 

Most of the output will be marketed in 
the western province. 


pro- 


Sarnia’s Growing Stature 
As a Chemical Center 

Four years ago Sarnia, Ont. was a 
petroleum center—but possessed no chemi- 
cal producing facilities of any stature. 
But today, it is rapidly becoming one of 


Canada’s major chemical centers. 


The development of this region began 
with the construction of the government- 
financed $48 million Polymer Corp., 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubbers. 
Later, both Monsanto Chemical Co. and 
Dow Chemical Co. completed contracts 
with Polymer for styrene—and expect to 
utilize some 12 million pounds of this 
material in 1947 for the production of 
polystyrene. 

Currently Dow is constructing a $2.5 
million ethylene glycol plant at Sarnia, 
and will also produce ethylene dichloride, 
diethylene glycol, and triethylene glycol. 
Other plans call for the manufacture of 
methyl chloride, methylene chloride, chlor- 
oform, carbon tetrachloride, and hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Several of these chemicals have not 
been made in Canada hitherto, and do- 
mestic output will result in some major 
changes in the Dominion’s imports. 


Begin Domestic Manufacture 
Of Chloroform 


Canadian Industries Ltd. (I. C. I.-du 
Pont) has begun commercial production 
of chloroform at its Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. plant. Hitherto the Dominion has 
had to rely on imports for its compara- 
tively small requirements of this chemical. 

At present, C. I. L. is making the 
commercial grade only. 


Major Expansion Planned 
By Lever Bros. 


Lever Brothers, Ltd., Canadian subsid- 
iary of Lever Bros. and Unilever, Ltd., 
England, has acquired a 20-acre property 
adjacent to its Toronto plant, and plans 
to spend $7-$8 million on new facilities 
during the next few years. 

According to C. A. Massey, president, 
the construction program is designed to 
accommodate an expected increase in do- 
mestic business. 
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Insecticide Demand 
Scheduled to Exceed Supply 


Higher Fats and Oils 


Prices to Continue 


Competition Looms in 


Plastics Export Markets 


Stabilization of Chemical 
Prices Forecast 


Slight Easing of Titania 
And Solvents in Prospect 


Market Review 


Insecticide Outlook Dimmed 
By Shortages 


There is a definite possibility that in- 
secticides and fungicides will be in shorter 
supply during 1947 than in any of the war 
years. It is not a question so much of 
plant capacity; rather a result of raw ma- 
terial shortages—many of which are an 
outgrowth of the labor strife and trans- 
portation tie-ups of the last year. 

At present there is no carryover to 
cushion any shortage which may develop. 
Too, there are so many new compounds 
being developed that it is difficult, or 
hazardous, for any formulator to decide 
which items he should endeavor to stock- 
pile. 

The A. I. F. Association regards the 
removal of OPA ceilings as improving 
the prospects, but not eliminating the 
cause for concern. Now manufacturers 
can enter world markets to obtain such 
raw materials as are available overseas, 
and critically short in the U. S. A. Pro- 
duction of copper fungicides should be 
increased; more arsenic should be avail- 
able. But the future is so interlinked with 
mining, heavy chemical, botanical, and 
other industries, that an upset in any one 
industry can be of serious import to in- 
secticide and fungicide producers. 

Copper output is increasing, but still 
below that of a year ago; lead production, 
urgently needed for storage batteries and 
other industrial uses, is still far short of 
demand. Peru is still the only major 
source of rotenone and it is expected that 
imports will approximate 8 million pounds 
this year. This poundage roughly equals 
last year’s supply, which fell considerably 
short of demand. Future supplies de- 
pend, of course, on shipping and the will- 
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ingness of Peru to sell after next spring 
—when the trade agreement expires. 
Cryolite stocks are the lowest on record. 
Nicotine supplies are scheduled to equal 
last year—not sufficient to accommodate 
demand. Pyrethrum stocks are good, as 
is the case with sulfur, and supplies should 
be adequate. The chlorine shortage may 
depress DDT output, and demand for 
this insecticide is expected to increase. 
Output of 2-4-D and 666 will also be 
governed by the availability of chlorine. 
It is probable that sufficient quantities 
of insecticides will be available to meet 
essential needs. But the odds are that an 
easy market will not obtain for some time. 


High Prices for Fats 
To Be Maintained 


No substantial relief from the extremely 
high prices of fats and oils is in prospect 


during 1947, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Although it is 
conceded that a slight decline from cur- 
rent quotations may materialize, it is not 
anticipated that any real improvement 
will develop. 

Currently, the general level of prices 
for domestic fats and oils is triple pre- 
war values, and one-fifth higher than the 
previous record peak reached in 1919. 
During the next few years all indications 
point to the maintenance of price levels 
considerable higher than was the case 
prior to the war. 

Output of fats and oils in the U. S., in 
the year beginning as of last October, is 
scheduled to be the smallest since 1939. 
Production is forecast at 8.7 billion pounds 
—about equal to the 1937-41 average—but 
2.3 billion pounds less than the 1943-44 
peak of 11.2 billion pounds. 

The most severe production declines 
have been in the output of lard, butter, 
tallow, linseed, and cottonseed oil. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that some increase 
in output in most of these items will be 
effected in the ensuing year. 

World export supplies available to 





Market 

Heavy Chemicals—As the index of 
business activity sagged during the coal 
strike, demand for many chemicals 
dipped accordingly. However, with 
the settlement of the strike the market 
strengthened. Nevertheless, there are 
several instances of prices being pared, 
as it became evident that quotations 
had reached the resistance level, and 
many consumers were postponing pur- 
chases until the turn of the year. 

Benzol prices increased 2 cents a 
gallon, the first boost since 1942. The 
supply position on this commodity is 
regarded as serious, akin to that of all 
coal tar chemicals, such as pyridine, 
cresylic acid, coal tar acid oils, etc. 
Price advances were registered on cal- 
cium chloride, caustic soda, soda ash, 
tetrachloride, ammonia, and 
potassium carbonate. Producers’ ad- 
vances were slight, however, compared 
with those effected in the resale mar- 
ket. High boiling cresylic was quoted 
as high as $1.04. Naphthalene output 
continues to run far below demand, 
even at increased prices. A major in- 
fluence is the heavy orders being placed 
by phthalic anhydride makers. 

Copper salt prices, as well as those 
of lead salts, rose to reflect advances 
in the metals. There were indications, 
too, that sulfuric acid would sell at 
higher figures next year. Soda ash 
contracts were being written at the 
recently increased price for 1947 de- 
livery; no stocks were available for 
prompt shipment. 

A very tight market continued in 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride. Chro- 


carbon 
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mic acid remained in a similar position. 
Oxalic acid was virtually under allo- 
cation. A major share of bolstered de- 
mand has come from compounders of 
automobile radiator cleaners. Naph- 
thenic acid shipments were made fairly 
promptly, although the market was 
definitely firm. Industrial alcohols ad- 
vanced sharply, but eased slightly later 
in the month. 

Fine. Chemicals — Sodium _ benzoate 
prices were maintained at the 75-78 
cents level, with a heavy demand evi- 
dent. Sodium perborate was rather 
quiet, although the asking price of 
25 cents was maintained. A fair num- 
ber of orders for tartarates were re- 
ceived, but quotations were unsettled 
as a result of competitive conditions. 
Glycerin, stearic acid, and red oil were 
eagerly sought, with prices holding. 
There appeared to be no hope for any 
material easing in glycerin supplies, 
and the odds favor the maintenance of 
the present peak levels for some 
months. 

The price of lignin vanillin was 
changed to $3.00, and essential oil quo- 
tations weakened. Prices in this latter 
group have tapered considerably since 
the early part of the year. Mercury 
softened, and such action was reflected 
in some of the mercurials. The iodides 
continued strong, as did the glycero- 
phosphates. 

Demand for botanicals was spotty, 
but a firm undertone was apparent. 
Citral and thymol prices gained, but 
the agar agar market was unsettled 
by the sale of Japanese parcels. 
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North America and Europe, particularly 
of palm, soybean, and whale oil will not 
return to normal before 1948, at the very 
earliest. Furthermore, animal fat pro- 
duction in Europe is destined to be sub- 
normal for several years. 


Heavy Overseas Plastics 
Demand to Continue 


Operating at a rate of production double 
that of 1941, manufacturers of plastics are 
still faced with a heavy backlog of orders. 
Yet, even though present demand appears 
to be insatiable, they are actively consider- 
ing future prospects. And, important in 
such market evaluations is an appraisal 
of export potentialities. 

One fact is generally agreed upon. The 
eagerness with which foreign consumers 
have sought U. S. plastics during the past 
year is not purely a temporary postwar 
reaction. It has all the aspects of a per- 
manent trend. 

Currently, the two main plastics produc- 
ing countries are England and the U.S. A. 
But there is not much competition between 
U. S. and British producers at present. 
It is a sellers’ market, and consumers 
scramble for any material obtainable. 
Availability is by all means the dominant 
factor. 

But this condition is not scheduled to 
continue. It probably will, through this 
year, and possibly well into 1948, but 
eventually the U. S. and Britain will com- 
pete for foreign trade. And competition 
will be particularly keen in those coun- 
tries where plastic molding markets are 
of some substance. Tariffs will also in- 
fluence sales in some countries where 
Empire producers have an advantage. But 
it is worth mentioning that several major 
U. S. plastics makers have recently es- 
tablished extensive production operations 
in Canada, from where they can exploit 
such export markets. 

There is no doubt that present foreign 
inquiries for molding powders are in- 
flated. Too, in the field of phenolic, cel- 
lulosic, and polyvinyl chloride resins, 
many European countries will eventually 
cover their requirements by domestic pro- 
duction. Nevertheless, the foreign mar- 
ket is sizable; it is growing; and more 
and more competition is in the offing. 
The characteristic British cultivation of 
foreign sales is not to be discounted. 


Stabilization of Chemical 
Prices Anticipated 


Although quotations on many chemicals 
have advanced sharply in the past few 
months there is considerable evidence to 
support the opinion that prices will level 
off soon. As early as November marked 
consumer resistance had already developed 
in those cases where prices had soared to 
unreasonable, or uneconomic levels, and 
corresponding adjustments are scheduled 
to be made in the first quarter of this 
year. All in all, it is generally acknowl- 


edged that prices on most heavy volume 
chemicals will be higher than those quoted 
under OPA ceilings, but such adjustments 
will reflect merely the correction of in- 
equalities. 

It is anticipated that the next few 
months will be marked by general ad- 
vances, and a series of price changes in 
line with rising production costs. But 
the period of wide fluctuation is regarded 
as past; the established prices will aver- 
age only about 15 per cent above previous 
levels. Such quotations are expected to 
obtain for some time to come. This, of 
course, is a relatively normal situation, 
for, on the whole, chemical prices tend to 
be much more stable than is the case 
with most commodities. 

Although no substantial price increases 
are expected to crystallize in most heavy 
chemical lines, it is probable that quota- 
tions will be boosted on some items which 
customarily move in smaller yolume. In 
the case of such materials, some manufac- 
turers had discontinued the production of 
such specialties when ceilings prevented 
profitable operations. Nevertheless, the 
increases will merely reflect the higher 
cost of raw materials, with major ad- 
vances expected on items which depend 
on imported raw materials. 


Some Easing in Titania 
And Solvents Forecast 


Even though no marked improvement in 
the supply of a number of raw materials 
consumed by paint and lacquer makers is 
expected to develop in the early part of 
this year, it is probable that a number of 
items will move into a much easier posi- 
tion during the latter half of the year. 

In the pigments category, titanium ox- 
ide output is scheduled to be increased 
during late 1947, with plans for the con- 
struction of several new plants already 
finalized. Included are units to be built 
by Du Pont, National Lead, and New 
Jersey Zinc. However, under the exist- 
ing construction difficulties the full ef- 
fects of these additions to U. S. titania 
facilities will not be felt until 1948. 

Unless work stoppages intervene, the 
supply position on several solvents will 
continue to improve during the next few 
months, according to the CPA. Methanol, 
hard hit by the coal strike, generally in- 
creased demand, and the fact that a heavy 
gallonage is being channelled to anti- 
freeze makers, will become easier to ob- 
tain by June or July. Moreover, the pros- 
pect of lower corn prices and an easing 
in the availability of molasses, should fos- 
ter greater output of ethanol, although 
prices are scheduled to be higher. 

Acetone, adversely affected because of 
the increased rayon output, wider use as 
a substitute for ethyl acetate, and the par- 
ing of production of fermentation prod- 
ucts, is expected to ease in the latter part 
of the year. Methyl ethyl ketone and 
methyl isobutyl ketone should become 
more readily obtainable, too. 
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Bam ASPHALT & MINERAL CORP., pioneer in compounding pitches, 
asphalt, waxes and gilsonite over 20 years ago, maintains the largest 
and most complete production facilities in these fields. ALLIED also 
maintains a highly trained staff of chemists, laboratory and research 
technicians which assures a remarkably high degree of uniformity. 
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© PLASTIC © LEATHER °* FABRIC The more important applications of this 
Red Prussiate of Potash include its use in blueprints, 
* RUBBER * PAPER * METAL * CORK calico printing, paper manufacture, synthetic rubber, photo- 
® LEATHERETTE *® GLASS * TINFOIL graphic bleach, pigments, tempering of steel, analytical 
© SPONGE RUBBER © WOOD ° FIBRE chemistry, and as a mild oxidizing agent. 
The properties and characteristics described below 
may suggest new ideas and applications of this versatile 
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SORBIT 


Acid Stable Wetting Agents 


(in paste or powder form) 


A tried and tested, acid stable surface- 
active agent, SORBIT is available in paste 
(66% active) and powder forms (70% and 
90% active). 


Following are some suggested applica- 
tions for SORBIT: Many processes in the 
textile industry, synthetic rubber polymer- 
ization, metal cleaning, leather processing, 
insecticide formulations and in many tech- 
nical emulsions. 


For full information write for 
descriptive bulletin. 
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Manufacturing and Research Chemists 
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MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
DISINFECTANTS 
REAGENTS 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Industrial or consumer chemicals manu- 

factured with your confidential process or 

developed for you in our own laboratories. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 


FINE ORGANICS, INC. 
211K East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 

from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 

date production and shipping facilities at our mines 

at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 

assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 

pendable service. Freeport Sulphur Company, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York. 


SULPHUR 
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Phosphate Rock Sales Gain 


Total mine production of phosphate 
rock in the United States in the first 
half of 1946, according to reports of pro- 
ducers to the Bureau of Mines, was 3,283,- 
179 long tons. Phosphate rock sold or 
used in the first half of 1946, 3,271,100 
long tons, was more than six hundred 
thousand tons greater than in the cor- 
responding period of 1945; the value, 
$13,878,651, was over three million dollars 
greater. 


The average value of the phosphate 
rock sold or used increased slightly, from 
$4.02 in the first half of 1945 to $4.24 in 
the similar period of 1946, increases being 
reported in all classes of rock except Idaho 
rock and soft rock from Florida. Total 
stocks in producers’ hands on June 30, 
1946, were markedly less than at the end 
of the first six months of 1945. 


In the first half of 1946, phosphate rock 
was mined in Florida, Tennessee, Idaho, 
and Montana, and apatite in Virginia. 
Florida was the leading shipper as usual, 
its marketed production increasing to 
more than three times that of its nearest 
competitor, Tennessee. Shipments of all 
classes of Florida rock increased. The 
average value of the soft rock shipped 
declined; that of the other classes in- 
creased. The total value of the shipments 
of each of the classes in the first six 
months of 1946 was greater than in the 
similar period of 1945. 

The quantity of Tennessee rock sold or 
used in the first half of 1946 was greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1945, 
and the value was nearly half a million 
dollars greater. Idaho showed a marked 
increase in the quantity of phosphate rock 


Thousands of Pounds 


sold or used in the first six months of 
1946 over the January-to-June period of 
1945. The total value of the shipments 
increased but the average value declined 
slightly. Montana shipments in the first 
six months of 1946 were much greater 
than those of the corresponding period of 
1945; the total value was more than 
double, with the average value increasing 
from $3.77 in the first half of 1945 to 
$6.40 in the January-to-June period of 
1946. 


New Production Record 
For Paper 


Production of 1,750,000 tons of paper, 
paperboard and building board in Octo- 
ber smashed all previous monthly records. 
Higher operating rates, together with 
three more working days than in Septem- 
ber, combined forces to set the new record. 
Preliminary data, released in the regular 
monthly report of the- Bureau of the 
Census, showed total production of paper, 
paperboard and building board of 1,750,- 
896 tons, some 154,000 tons above the 
September figure and about 180,000 tons 
above production in October of 1945. The 
increase was general throughout the sev- 
eral grades. 

Receipts of pulpwood in October were 
1,694,665 cords. While below September 
receipts, they were sufficiently high to in- 
crease inventories of wood to a new high 
record, 4,023,080 cords. Consumption of 
pulpwood in October was 1,628,039 cords. 

Receipts of fibrous materials other than 
pulpwood rose sharply during the month, 
reflecting large receipts of waste paper. 
Receipts of waste paper were 708,103 tons 
as compared with 604, 136 tons in Sep- 
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tember, and were sufficient to increase 
inventories to 480,624 tons. 

Wood pulp production at 971,700 tons 
broke all previous monthly records in the 
Census series. This figure is about 88,000 
tons above production in September. Con- 
sumption of wood pulp in paper and board 
manufacture in October was 1,091,244 
tons, about 96,000 tons more than in the 
previous month. Inventories of pulp. at 
pulp mills, paper and board mills de- 
clined by about 11,000 tons during Octo- 
ber. At the end of October, inventories 
of pulp at pulp mills were 73,088 tons 
and at paper and board mills, 439,989 
tons. 





GELATIN 
September 1946 
PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
(Pounds) 
1946 
Item September August 
PRODUCTION 
Gelatin, total.......... 2,781,582 3,246,234 
Classified by raw material: 
Le rr 200,157 207,506 
i. ae 2,581,425 3,038,728 
Classified by type: 
MG etew eke duties . 1,900,446 2,166,136 
UU ee ee 121,010 128,616 
Pharmaceutical. .... ere Sf 357,923 
Photographic............ 318,023 £93,559 
SHIPMENTS 


Gelatin, total. ....... 


3,167,140 3,855,403 
Classified by raw material: 


From ossein. .......... .. 465,775 546,976 

ee 2,701,365 3,308,427 
Classified by type: 

atc eees cone <i . 1,764,574 2,614,694 

DS daniua ens de 117,165 188,396 

Pharmaceutical.......... 322,915 365,718 

Se 962,486 686,795 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Potash Salts Register 
Slight Gain 


The five major American potash pro- 
ducing companies delivered in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico during the second quarter of 1946 
a total of 387,879 tons of potash salts 
containing an equivalent of 217,818 tons 
of K2O. This represents an increase of 
0.1% in salts and 3.6% in K2O over the 
tonnage delivered during the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. Deliveries for agricul- 
tural purposes amounted to 357,839 tons 
of salts equivalent to 199,067 tons of K2O, 
consisting of 176,369 tons as muriate, 
4,260 tons as manure salts, and 18,438 
tons as sulphate of potash and sulphate 
of potash-magnesia. Deliveries for chemi- 
cal use amounted to 30,040 tons of salts, 
equivalent to 18,751 tons of K2O. 

For the first six months of 1946 de- 
liveries to United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii amounted to 
844,335 tons of salts containing an equiva- 
lent of 472,478 tons K2O. This represents 
an increase of 2.8% in salts and 7.0% in 
KeO over the same period in 1945. De- 
liveries of potash for agricultural use 
totaled 788,218 tons of salts, with an 
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equivalent of 437,445 tons K2O, an in- 
crease of 6.0% in salts and 11.3% in K2O. 
Agricultural deliveries consisted of 390, 
771 tons of KoO as muriate, 11,390 tons 
KeO as manure salts, and 35,284 tons 
KeO as sulphate of potash and sulphate 
of potash-magnesia. The chemical indus- 
tries took 56,118 tons of potash salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 35,033 tons K2O 
which represents a decrease of 28.0% in 
salts and 27.7% in KeO under the first 
half of 1945. 


Release Survey of 
German Iron Ore 


Iron ore reserves of Germany in the 
American and British occupied zones are 
estimated at approximately 375,000,000 
metric tons of commerical grade with ad- 
ditional tonnages of potentially commer- 
cial ore, the Bureau of Mines discloses 
in a comprehensive report on iron ore 
resources and mining operations in Ger- 
man territories west of the Elbe River. 

Based on reports to the Economic 
Branch of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment, United States Zone, from Septem- 
ber 1945 to February 1946, and other 
technical information secured by John A. 
Church, a consulting engineer for the 
Bureau, the survey of German iron ore 
resources forms a supplement to the 
Bureau’s October Mineral Trade Notes, 
R. R. Sayers, Bureau Director, reported 
to Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
the post-war industrial terms to be laid 
down for Germany, this supplement is ex- 
pected to prove valuable to the American 
iron and steel industry in reviewing con- 
ditions in Germany. 


October Superphosphate 
Production Under Year Ago 


Superphosphate production in October 
1946 totaled 493,000 short tons, 18 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, in the 120 
plants whose operations are reported to 
The National Fertilizer Association. This 
represented the greatest production in 
any month this year except April, and was 
9 per cent above September, but was 7 
per cent below October 1945. 

For the first 10 months of this year, 
January-October, superphosphate produc- 
tion totaled 4,598,000 tons, and was only 
16,000 tons, or less than 1 per cent, below 
production in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


Fertilizer Foreign Trade 
Sept.-Tonnage Down 


Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials, totaling 91,000 short tons in Sep- 
tember 1946, and valued at $1,439,000, 
were 6% below a year ago in tonnage 
and 5% higher in valuation, according to 
the compilation of The National Fertilizer 
Association. Smaller shipments of phos- 
phate and potash materials in September 
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more than offset larger exports of nitro- 
genous materials compared with a year 
ago. 

Exports for the first 9 months of 1946, 
January-September, totaled 951,000 short 
tons, with a stated valuation of $17,913,- 
000. This was a 40% increase in tonnage 
and 61% in valuation over the same 
period a year earlier. Exports of nitro- 
genous materials were two-thirds larger 
than a year ago and phosphate materials 


were a third larger, while potash ship- 
ments were slightly lower. Shipments of 
14,000 tons for Lend-lease in the 9-month 
period, and 106,000 tons for UNRRA, 
are included in the total. 

Imports of fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials in September 1946 totaling 81,000 
short tons and valued at $2,976,000 were 
7% less in tonnage and 9% higher in 
value than a year ago. Lower imports 
of calcium cyanamide, sodium nitrate and 


CHEMICALS 
Description 


Statistics on the production of chemicals shown in the following table are a continuation of the series 
initiated with the re of February 7, 1944, in “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1 which covered the 
years 1941-1943, With the end of the war, the list of chemicals covered was reviewed and those presented 
here were selected for continuation. While considerably curtailed, this group of chemicals and gases is 
fairly representive of the products of the inorganic chemicals industry and provides sufficient information 
for gauging the broad changes in operations from month to month. This list is subject to change if future 
developments indicate that additional chemicals should be covered or that certain of those on which data 
are now published have relatively small interest. The figures shown here represent the primary production 
of the various chemicals in the United States, including quantities produced for further processing in the 


same plant, for intra-company t er and for 


Data on consumption and stocks in producing 


plants, included in this release through September 1945 are no longer collected. 
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Chemical and Basis Unit October eptember 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous}. ........ 0... sec eee cece cece Short tons 80,829 77,492 
Ammonium nitrate, original (100% NH«NO3)3.............006 Short tons 85,55 73,730 
Ammonium sulfate, synthetic (technical)?...............s0005 M pounds 23,152 19,658 
Calcium arsenate (100% Cas(AsOy)2)....... cece eseeeeeecees M pounds 1,916 *2,608 
CeRCHRER GRFUNEO CODMRMNOICIAT) . 5.5. ccc ccccevecsseesecdcces Short tons 57,074 53,940 
Calcium phosphate: P 

Monobasic (100% CaH4(PO4)s)...... 00s cceeeeeecees ++... M pounds 7,305 6,693 

SUMNNE CE iy MOMENTO 05.5.6 5/00 ob. 00 sca wesecevesecese M pounds 5,077 3,076 

bon dioxide: 

NINES, Nos'c'n'00.6.65 6.00% 00568. Veenewscwsnaee une M pounds 19,981 “18,881 

NN iro 5k: yale 5 cigs Ge y0: die EARS We Sw RK OES M pounds 54,906 $9,905 
I cates Sk 5d o'o2 bck vied K 4b aGheO90%0 6 cas 44 DeweRe NS sb Short tons 108,171 *104,199 
Se ER a ka ot ci, ee ag ow abens eh ode eas M pounds 1,378 1,121 
Chrome yellow and orange (C.P.)...........005 Cael 6cs eo ReRe M pounds 3,163 2,937 
PUI EEE CEOOTS UNG). cc centccccccccenccecesecaene Short tons 32,394 29,789 
Hydrofluoric acid: 

Anhydrous and technical (100% HaFs).............se0e0- M pounds 3,807 4,503 
NING cao 5.95 botanic bWEs vO ENTRAR Cab be 0c cass 14440000060 Millions of 

cubic feet 1,484 *1,620 

Lend armenate (acid and DORMS) cei icc cc ciccdecvcccrccccecses M pounds 259 *1,624 

Methanol (natural) (100% CHsOH)..........ccccccccccceces M gallons 221 184 

DEGEVNUE CRPOINR GIBREE COP). oo se he ccccccvccrvecevcere pounds 440 329 

ee NT PII do 0:5 55. 0'5'0 0-00 654-00 0.40 60005 ek05005e% Short tons 61,686 $4,136 

Oxygen...... OCS OC eee errr eee eee ee eee ee eee sees eeeeesees cu. 1,061,154 *996,853 
Phogphorie acid: 

I hoon hk dnino's'd0's 060 d5405 4% 6d E80% Short tons 80,536 #73,795 

From phosphorus (50% HsPQ,)../..:...c.ceccceeeees Short tons 43,098 36,975 

sitica vei Phosphate rock Geen rOd............0.... Short tons 37,438 *36,820 

ica gel: 

Desiccant and aviation gas catalyst grades............... M pounds 3,087 4,001 
Silver nitrate (100% AgNOs).........ceeserccccccccscccvcces M ounces 5,274 4,352 
Soda ash (commercial sodium carbonate): 

Ammonia soda process— 

Total wet and dry (98-100% NasCOs)¢ H Short tons 382,026 358,628 
Finished light (98-100% NasCOs)?......: Short tons 188,119 168,278 
Finished dense (98-100% NasCOs)... Short tons 137,295 135,442 

ne OR EP Se ne iain ... Short tons 20,331 18,511 
Sodium bicarbonate (refined) (100% NaHCOs)....... cocecs SnOrttone 16,242 16,558 
Sodium bichromate and chromate.........cccccccccccccccece Short tons 7,056 6,601 
Sodium hydroxide (caustic soda) :* 

Electrolytic process— 

EEN 2 ¢ aieisie Vince ergs Maebe sense ee Short tons 105,162 102,209 
DUPE PUM 3.5.0.c-c8cccccvacvesecescenes Short tons 19,217 17,025 
ime-soda process— 
SON OO ee ee ee eee Short tons 63,536 62,422 
MURINE... . ccs cs deeccnncccreccccesces Short tons 20,125 19,606 
Sodium phosphate: 

Monobasic (100% NaHsPQ,):.........ceeeeeens ivducee Short tons 988 1,057 

Dibasic (100%, NasH POs)... .csdecccccccctscccesicocces Short tons $,253 4,840 

pO 0 eT Fete oeneneon Short tons 7.756 7,599 

Ne RN ssi 6b: aa se Ree eee bateesewnees Short tone 2,239 2,353 

A CT SEIT o's 0 000 60000006 000000006000 er ces Short tons 4,789 4,398 
Sodium silicate: 

Soluble silicate glass, liquid and solid (anhydrous)......... Short tons 41,188 *34,714 
Sodium sulfate: 

Anhydrous (refined) (100% NagSOu) 8... 0. eee ee Short tons 10,422 8,008 

Glauber’s salt (100% NasSOu.10H30)8. 2... eee eee Short tons 15,316 13,455 

Salt cake (crude) (commercial) %18.....:...........0c eee Short tons 48,367 *43,891 
Sulfuric acid: ‘ 

Total (100% HsSO,)".......... OE COREE TOR er ee Short tons 834,215 764,592 

Chamber process (100% HsSO4)... 2... cece cee Short tons 12273,085 12249,948 

Contact process (gioss) (100% H%SO,4)'8............. Short tons 14561,130 514,644 

Contact process (new) (100% H3SOs)"¥.......... Short tons 515,307 4469,447 

Forufied spent acid (100% H3SQO,).............. Short tons 45,823 45,197 

Zinc yellow (zinc chromate) (C.P.).....ccccccccccccccccccces Short tons 291 235 
* Revised. 


1 Data for a small amount of aqua ammonia are included in the figures reported by one company. 


41 Includes that material to be further processed to grained ammonium nitrate. 


3 Excludes by-product 


coke oven ——- of ammonium sulfate which is published monthly by the Bureau of Mines in the 


Monthly Coke Report. 
storage or shipment. 
See footnote 6, Series M19A-86. 


‘Represents total production of gas, including quantities liquefied for use, 
5 Revised data prior to August will be shown in a forthcoming release in this series. 
*Includes quantities diverted to manufacture of caustic soda and 


sodium bicarbonate and quantities processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. For detailed 


discussion of soda ash statistics, see “Facts for Industry,” Series 6-1-1. 
§ Collected in cooperation with Bureau of Mines. 


to finished dense soda ash. 


7 Excludes quantities converted 
®* Liquid production 


figures represent total production for each process including quantities later evaporated to solid caustic 


and reported as such. 
Industry,’ Series M19A-66 for June 1946. 


10 Revised October, 1945—April, 1946. 
11 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grade. 
1946, includes estimates of by-product operations of eight smelters formerly reportin 


See footnotes 9, 10, and 11 in ‘Facts for 
Ey ey mye 
to the Bureau of 


Mines. See footnotes 12 and 14. 12 Proportion of estimate, 7 percent. 13 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum 


grade. 
Source® Bureau of the Census. 


14 Proportion of estimate from 2.0 to 2.5 percent. 


Chemical Industries 
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bone phosphates more than offset higher 
imports of ammonium sulphate and am- 
monium phosphates. 

, In the first 9 months of 1946, January- 
September, imports totaled 1,090,000 short 
tons and were valued at $30,140,000, a de- 
cline of 23 and 16% respectively, from 
the same period a year ago. The princi- 
pal declines were in sodium nitrate and 
“all other phosphates.” 


Sulfur Output Dips 

Mine output of native sulfur in Sep- 
tember, 335,300 long tons, dropped 6 per- 
cent from the year’s high established in 
August according to the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

Mine shipments showed a somewhat 
greater decline. However, nine-months 
totals of the production and mine ship- 
ments were unusually high, the former 
reaching the record of 2,820,394 tons. 
Stocks recovered from the down-trend 
noted earlier in the year and were the 
highest since April. 


PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, AND FILLER 
September 1946 

The statistics presented in this release show the 
value of sales by 680 manufacturing establishments. 
These establishments accounted for approximately 
90 percent of the total value of the output of the 
industry as reported in the Census of Manufactures 
for 1939. Comparable statistics for the 680 manu- 
facturing establishments are available by months 
beginning with January 1936. 

Sales for August and September, 1946 


September August 
Item 


1946 1946* 
Total sales reported by 
680 establishments... $63,045,245 $68,481,815 
Classified sales reported by 
580 establishments: 


Trade sales of paint, 


varnish and lacquer... $31,750,418 $35,179,523 
Industrial sales, total. . $24,014,380 $26,060,245 
Paint and varnish.... 17,578,358 19,005,284 
Lacquer. ROWE ECE b'a4'0 6,436,022 7,054,961 
Unclassified sales reported 
by 100establishments... $7,280,447 $7,242,047 
Source; Bureau of the Census 


Mineral Deposit Survey 

Wartime investigations of sulfur, zinc, 
and manganese deposits in the western 
and southwestern sections of the United 
States are described in separate Bureau 
of Mines publications released for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Conducted under authorization of the 
Strategic Materials Act of 1939 and sub- 
sequent legislation, the investigations not 
only helped to increase national supplies 
of essential fuels and metals but also 
provided useful information on domestic 
mineral resources. 

The publications are as follows: 

Report of Investigations 3964, “Ex- 
ploration of the Brutch Sulfur Deposits, 
Hot Springs County, Wyo.,” by Forest 
H. Majors, describes the Bureau’s ex- 
ploration of this Wyoming sulfur deposit. 

Report of Investigations 3962, “Ex- 
ploration of Silver Eagle Zinc Deposit, 
Hudspeth County, Tex.,” W. E. Dennis, 
recounts the sampling, core-drilling, and 
trenching operations conducted by the 
Bureau between October, 1943, and 
March, 1944, on this zinc-bearing prop- 
erty. 

Report of Investigations 3958, “Ex- 
ploration of the Mohawk Zinc Prospect, 


January, 1947 


BROMINE 
1944: Pounds 
Elemental bromine 3,742,307 
Sodium bromide ........--+++++: 1,452,901 
Potassium nremide eet 

Ammonium bromide a i 
Other, including ethylene dibromide 112,281,833 
120,603,598 
rc 2,157,820 

Element bromine ......... awa le eahnsees ,157, 
Sodium bromide ..........-+++- ts Ae, * 1,203,398 
Potassium bromide .........++++: 3,152,080 
Ammonium bromide ........-...--+-: 482,749 
Other, including ethylene dibromide 87,484,382 
94,480,429 


FATS AND OILS 


(In some instances where products were made by a continuous 
not reported. Stocks include some imports not withdrawn from 


(In thousands of paunds) 




















Value 
$766,059 
273,839 
586,948 
111,910 
17,974,063 


19,712,819 


379,336 
24 





14,796,229 


Bromine conten’ 
(pounds) 


102,112,462 


2,157,820 
938,650 
2,111,894 
395,854 
74,105,639 


"79,709,857 





rocess the intermediate products were 
nded warehouses during the period.) 


Factory Production Factory Gucengihe 


Item October 1046 October, 194 
Vegetable Oils 
Cottonseed, crude.......... 160,011 124,466 
Cottonseed, refined .........--55555 116,300 93,543 
Peanut, crude!....cccccsssccess 5,769 8,806 
Peanut, refined. .........--++ ee 7,420 5,588 
fe errr 45,306 49,747 
7 a eee re ; 26,614 27,724 
CU ie ag cccnsins Coneguviesesbegernenaqes 19,210 23,018 
Coet, TOMEEE, ccccccveacesiccscvccecess 20,931 4,089 
Soybean, Crude. ...teccccce ccs ccc cece cet etececeseeeceenses 98,841 95,295 
Soybean, refined...i..ccecceescc ess c este renee eceserceeees 86,669 94,787 
Olive, edible.........+. Creek nes eA ae Pere Ty ee Try eee 37 
Ge IE os cvcccoeehenransoecsvastidvecastberaessases «= seems 21 
Olive, sulphur oil or olive foots... .....-.-. seers cere teres 0 steees 48 
Palm kernel, crude. ......5--ee-055> is aah ele eekeeeeaes ,) naaees 1,345 
Palm kernel, refined......ccccecceec cer ec cree eneteeeeeeeses  seeeee “ 
Palm, crud@......seeecceceeeers: da edi see Retnaendaeatida  —eepeds 3, . 
Palm, refined.........++++ Se ak elios aheceeVeseetadee@hesas "vanes ; 23 
Baas, Crude. . oo. cccccccce cece nce ecco ececseesececes : 1,493 
Babasau, refined. ..ccccccccccccr eters screcssevoncceceesees < 
Rapeseed... ..sssccevees s Satake Jk Gi c eieueeweeekaceteanaae <sekaes 6 
ce ee Teer ee 42,624 44,246 
es wood or tung.... he i ethane Keaawe, 9 Kemeae 2,972 
OTINIR. .ccccccccces PLES OE TPE PET TT Ce eee CL nnn 
Castor ‘No. 1, crude....: 8,660 5,602 
Castor No. 3, crude....... 2,362 1,740 
Castor, dehydrated..........++-- 2,831 1,806 
Castor, sulphonated.........+.-- xxx a 
SOOM. ....cccecccccccscccocsccrsrersccraccseccesceeers — seeees ona 
, —_iiprasrrt each peat 4,66 1212 
Animal Fats 
Lard, rendered, including neutral lard and rendered pork fat.:.: 74,749 1,218 
Tallow, edible. 0... ccc cccee crc ceneeenererenenscerecegeses 5,332 3,965 
Tallow, inedible...........cccceceescer ere eneseteuceoececes 55,794 baa 
Neat's-foot Oi)... ccc cccccccccccccecevcccccese eadeenuemns 71 3 
Fish and Marine Mammal Oils* 
i oh Seaga vckivewesecagesresacedretcsdapeneeete 369 979 
Pre Peer ee a a ba dddd chek aaae ee 35 et 
CRE TUOE, oa cncdccccccycnvesecadsctcnesasrcasiavdege sie ‘ 322 $8 
Other field... ce ccccccscveccccccsccsscncccccscvesssvesevess 18,000 13,097 
Marine mammal.....ccccccccccccscccscccccracececcccscoos = seeeee 94 
Greases 
Greases (including garbage and house), other than WHE s 6.55: 34,781 40,569 
Wool] grease. ....ccccccccccccccccceeacsseseeererssccceeee® 1,885 1,537 
Secondary Products 
Stearin, vegetable oil, winter. ..1: 5,242 5,135 
Stearin, animal, edible.........+-+-+-+0+5> 764 529 
Stearin, animal, inedible....... tens 2,321 1,074 
Ca OMe on ccc nde bec cece ccccestceescccdstocscecoenceccnss 1,184 331 
Grease oi] and lard oil........- PE eT TT 3,230 3,328 
Tallow Oil... ..ccccccccccccccscsscescccccccccssesesccesecs $19 1,098 
Vegetable oil foots, raw and acidulated soap stock (100% fatty 
acid Content).....e.eeeeeereeserrtecsseneesarees aseeee 17,902 17,081 
Foots from fish and marine mammal oil (100% DOG. cccccccce 320 
Animal foots (100% basis)... ..+-eeeeeesercetees essere saces 1,219 1,927 
Other fatty acid stock including spent and salvaged oils and fats, 
tall oil, palm oil, refuse, CtC... 2... secre eee seer nee er eress 15,519 10,694 
Vegetable oil fatty acids from foots and other than from foots, 
including fatty acids from tall oil, palm oil, refuse, etc..... 19,281 14,550 
Fish and marine mammal fatty acids.........-- Rdacweunwaces 2,680 1.137 
Animal fat and oil fatty acids 16,489 eee 
Red oil or oleic acid. .....-+-+-0+05> 5,079 7 
Stearic acid..... aha Ce ES Pe a renee tL 5,257 5,569 
Other Products 7 
Glycerin, crude (100% basis)........+.- biitdsbecccennteuce ne 11,732 12,422 
Glycerin, high gravity and yellow distilled (100% basis)....... 4638 $1395 
Glycerin, chemically [chy (100% basis)... .cccceeceeeeeccees 6,136 sae 
Hydrogenated oils, edible. .......-:6- essere eerie eeeeereeees 96,958 88,576 
Hydrogenated oils, inedible...... Fi ceueehie dekereneekes 15,442 14,246 
Shortening. .......scccccccesserseererecsreceerceesecees 127,694 815 
Winterized vegetable oils...... Sescickaddeusceesescasennds 21,526 xxx 


1 Data on production collected by Bureau of Agricultural Economics; stocks held by crude peanut oil 


py also reported by Bureau of Agricultural onomics, whereas those 


y the Bureau of the Census. 


held at refineries are collected 


2 Included in ‘All other” vegetable oils to avoid disclosures of operation of individual establishments. 
3 Fish and Wildlife Service collected the data from fish oi) producers. 


4 Includes 2,634,000 pounds of menhaden oi] and 13,880,000 pounds o 


+ Not shown to avoid disclosures,of individual, operations. 
Source? Bureau of the Census. 


f herring, sardine and pilchard. 
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Pima County, Ariz.,” by P. S. Haury, 
deals with the diamond-drilling operations 
carried on between April and September, 
1945, to determine the value of the zinc 
deposits on the property. 

Report of Investigations 3969, “Ex- 
ploration of Contact Manganese Mine, 
Grant County, N. Mex.,” by Paul L. 
Russell and W. R. Storms, relates the 
trenching, shaft sinking, crosscutting and 
sampling operations conducted by the Bu- 
reau during February and March, 1943. 


Chemicals Wartime 
End-Use Distribution 


ETHYL ALCOHOL (INDUSTRIAL aces 
October 1, 1944--June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of gallons 190 kA 

Amount Percent 


TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. 475,008 100.0 
Direct military!........cc00.8 2,535 0.5 
ee ee ee 8.5 
EN a err 431,763 90.0 

Synthetic rubber........... 243,246 51.2 
ee ee 20,390 4.3 
Plastics and synthetic regains. . 6,996 1.3 
Chemical manufacture... .. 84,528 17.0 

Acetaldehyde............ 35,318 7.4 

DOR OREE..s'00040505003 Sa 3.7 

Ethyl acetate.......... ; 7,869 1.7 

DE cc ckdcchat aircon see 2,616 0.6 

Basic medicinal chemicals. . 2,238 0.5 

Other ethyl esters......... 1,706 0.4 

Other chemicals.......... 22,325 4.6 

ree 35,481 7.4 

Nitrocellulose and lacquers? 7,719 1.6 

Shellac and resins...... .. 4,731 1.0 

Pharmaceuticals and 

cosmetics?............. 4,181 0.9 

Adhesives and coatings. .. . 1,424 0.3 

Inks and duplicating equip. 973 0.2 

Preservatives and avetene 

RES: j 235 ‘ 

General solvents......... 16,218 3.4 

ROR a5 5s ace. 0:0 ames 40,822 8.6 

Antifreeze.......... a. ee 6.3 

Vinegar and foods........ 3,984 0.8 

Miscellaneous uses and 

small orders’........... 7,186 r.3 


1 End-use data not available. 

2 Includes nitrocellulose dehydration. 

* Includes toilet preparations. 

4 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 

'Includes alcohol assigned to ‘‘mechanical 
processes” not otherwise defined. 


ETHYL ACETATE: July 1, 1944—June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds of 85% pure) 
Arnount Percent 


TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. 124,172 100.0 
Export.. ik’ avaweewees 9,843 8.0 
SS a ee a rai oe 114,320 02.0 

Protective coatings!.......: 78,502 63.2 
Chemical manufacture.... . 7,168 5.8 
Ethyl acetnacetate....... 5,936 4.8 
Acetic acid concentrate. . 1,232 1.0 
eal ta hit ke iri 4,982 4.0 
SIRs sb. 50'sw i nuses +o 4,963 4.0 
Adhesives and cements... .. 4,825 3.9 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. . 2,783 2.2 
Smokeless powder. chee 1,028 0.8 
Cleaneis and removers...... 995 0.8 
Impregnated oi] seals....... 755 0.6 
ere cen ad 357 0.3 
Aircraft cleaning...... . 244 0.2 
ee a 145 0.1 
RR er ee 89 0.1 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
RE Eee 7,493 6.0 


1For milltary and industrial equipment and 
furniture. 


ETHYL ETHER (ALL GRADES) 
March 1—June 30, 1945 
(Thousands of pounds’ 
Amount Percent 
TOTAL ALLOCATIONS. a 100.0 





Direct military and export!.,.. . 
EOE BERS, 0.00 ccivovcceccec’. SRO. 800.0 
EE Sch as 5a ewig bs 5 10,917 54.4 
Rubber manufacture........ 2,459 12.1 
Basic medicinals........... 1,723 8.5 
DRRGRENED. 5 weed steve 1,152 2. 
Pharmaceuticals. ........+: S95 2.9 
Recovery of acetic acid...... 247 7.2 
Mimeograph stencils 242 eS 
NNER 55.5 5% «eos se 58 145 0.7 
Ethyl] centralite........ iad 144 0.7 
Leather finishes........ ... 126 0.6 
Adhesives and resins........ 113 0.6 
DENG wavcviss caveat 109 0.5 
Shoe cleaners. ......... cot 63 0.3 
Meat casings. .........00. 48 0.2 
Miscellaneous uses and small 
Re eer ee 2,187 10.3 


1 End-use data are not available. 

2 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 
" 8 Includes ether used in research and in the manu- 
fuactre of miscellaneous chemicals. 
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PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 
September 1946 
Shipments and Consumption 


(In pounds 
September 1946 August 1946 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics:! 
sheets: 


Continuous (under .003 gauge)..............cccceccscecccees Za 652,110 601,625 
Continuous (.003 gauge and upward).................. i rn 541,258 $19,286 

All other sheets, rods and tubes......... ....... AP aE er cnekaS-vmwae 342,070 388,359 

Molding and extrusion materials.... ......... Pe eye are ees . 7,001,038 7,242,206 
Nitrocellulose plastics:! 

a PEE ce hie, sion AdicahG reo ccaaeee Wonks redeeies aus ite 937,695 909,438 

NE shai Seng hich, Sinha wet < <ela w/ends «stad A weas Bava 577,625 629,477 
RN ck cn ee cissdlvvicied Sige Shwres'e bbineee te ceee wae 877,216 1,118,257 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins: 

Laminating (dry a: pias sPN Net Bh ae Reka h on ee pee eae eee .. 1,936,652 3,968,525 

I soa us dina cro oa > Kick Si we biay Aas a ielekad oes .. 1,526,767 1,481,024 

RENN ros i's b cniald o's Sk 9.3K chONGodSas Anke Aase’ Ca4rgews 8,618,056 14,640,213 

AR BORG CACY MAMET. ict cc escwes concen Saag 6 dare Mcataragh Gad wid wake ae 3,992,668 5,949,009 
Urea and melamine resins: 

ONIN i vn ox sg Vaig Abb Se ok Walmeos dec subewes eters . 2,773,548 4,290,229 

Textile and paper treating (dry basis)...... .......ceeccseece ceeee: 1,119,799 1,475,196 

All other, including laminating (dry basis)3 #........ 0.0 ceeececeeecceces (6) 294,649 
Polystyrene? Boa! in Mrs ane S nooo ceip® Spach x Au: 6.0: can wk SCE o iaaia oP 5,347,902 5,725,860 
Viny] resins: 

SN MMO oc aos 5: sac ee Vue d a SoS Ae ee RE ne Vaso 1,053,642 2,426,090 

Textile i coating resins (resin content). ...0 sccacccccsececve 3,102,728 2,909,605 

Molding and e trusion materials (resin content)..... .......cceeeeeeees 4,885,718 4,874,830 

All other, including adhesives (resin content)3.........0.00 eee eee cece 2,791,814 2,733,266 
Miscellaneous plastics and resins: 

BiOiding materisia’ 8.5... cece seein sh «WEES CW RM e Ee aes cee 4,566,985 4,829,835 

All other (dry basis)? ®.......... pola eel se ee eee blag a «Rae Mae 3,086,083 3,313,151* 

* Revised. . 


! Includes fillers, plasticizer and extenders. 

2 Includes methyl and ethyl cellulose and related plastics. This information represents a combination or 
molding and extrusion materials (statistics previously included with miscellaneous molding materials) and 
methyl and ethyl cellulose sheete, rods and tubes (statistics previously not published). For comparable 
figures for January-June 1946, sce footnote 2 in August ‘‘Facts for Industry,” Series M19H-86. 

3 Excludes data for protective coating resins. 

4 Data for one small company beginning production in August 1946 are included. 

5Ulrea and melamine molding materials included with misce!laneous molding materials. 

; Not available. 

7 Dry basis, including necessary coloring material. 

§ Includes data for urea and melamine, acrylic acid and miscellaneous molding materials. See footnote 9, 
Series M19K-86. 

9 os oy data for petroleum resins, acrylic acid ester resins, mixtures and miscellaneous synthetic 
materials. 


GLUE AND BONE BLACK 


The statistics on glue and bone black contained in this release continue the monthly series 
“Facts for Industry,”’ Series M19M initiated by the Bureau of the Census with the report for 
October 1945, which included data for the period July-October of that year. Reports on glue were 
formerly issued by the Chemicals Bureau of the War Production Board as “Facts for Industry,” 
Series 6-4. Statistics for gelatin which were formerly contained in Series M19M are now reported 
separately in Series M19M.1, which wags initiated in February 1946. 

This information is compiled from the reports for 32 plants of which 30 make glue and four 
manufacture bone black. All plants in the United States known to be manufacturing these products 
are covered in this report. igures by, months on glue for the years 1942, 1943, and the first 
six months of 1944 are available in the “‘Facts for Industry” release Series 6-4-1, dated December 
1, 1944. Comparable data for following months through June 1945 appear in the subse uent issues. 
Refer inquiries concerning these data to: Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
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PROS. SN 2 Re 
Item August July 
Production (pounds) - 
SRE OC CEPT CLC S Cee CREE oe LE Te CEE ee 10,037,040 8,607,247 
Ee Rp ae ren ee merr Sree are Pe rr er rn a 6,112,141 4,418 860 
CS eon k ss cy w2S alae oie whe ol EWE Oae Ce wee Ce eases 4,973,214 3,281,266 
NN sso 0.0 os dad Raa NS ose as We bs lan RENO O MERE ECE EES 1,138,927 1,137,603 
Hide glue, total 4,824,800 4,278,378 
ne eg Baa ga Ne oie aan ik aig sg iciedie trail teres’ als Bie ee tee aie ea 2,228,667 1,658,827 
Medium grade...... mye .. 1,855,536 1,268,297 
OS ree ; ae 1,021,956 968,772 
Extra high grade 318 750 382, "482 
Glue, total 10,054,361 9,375,590 
BI 0 F.9% 0.c 0.0 vols Sone ecusses y oheaibce Ait sik WK ORE IRS Mie Maron 6,026,500 4,370,030 
ESE ee ee, eeeherg ane fn ee ee er 4,813,806 2,985,430 
IN. Gs os wb bss vk h's.b lawns ee ere Oe ey eee 1,212,793 1,384,600 
er ee ee re te ee es ee as os nee 4,027,762 5,005,560 
cas Socxs 60a. BE a bkae om 6 aca a Pee eae eae R ewe a gales wees 2,065,865 1,977,580 
Medium EP eee eee eee ee Py ee te eer 1,536,685 1,562,200 
Die oo Snide CONS hn Hw Mae uae lge oh D ee DENG EN EEN pak ee OS 980,137 985,850 
EL... ws.a OREVERAS aT eK Raa ere b ae CARA eR MoS eae hs 345,075 479,910 
Stocks (End of Month) 

NE AS LDS Sar, tila e's MeN ut ade ails bi uu ala wna gehen eae 8,767,817 8,721,824 
I lading Gc Me oad Cats ci culwiaie wan oe ceaitemtan ax oe aly eo 3,359,560 3,738,200 
RG i 66 Gis 4b Ca0hs V9 BWKN OWS NRE DERPARSERENE CLES aN abe Cum 2,305,736 2,102,293 
II Bao on wen brn oan eo Sb bie ata VEN eae vote eeees Ohta ees 1,553,833 1,635,907 
iG sinha 54.40i0-as ales 0s Leds Web Rees ote aeb aise REMMS beeps ates 4,008,248 4,083,624 
EN As 5 aac kb Gh 0s Kr wee CENA GARE RK COS UCR Cees oa aan aes tk 2,720,459 2,633,616 
5 6c acd ore MAUR wwe woe Oks ROO teem Cera Yue mee be tors 813,636 965,424 
ns CvckeGa es ties binn's o.¥ see eed Swain dome ee Ghee ne ere oeaiiGs 952,745 937,880 
I cu Soi sini ks. Nak PA Ed Vea te AES eo Oe eid 421,408 446,704 

* Revised 
NN dy BOL 0 deus 64 anadmeth ls bos a en bo Wer eam doe 1,116 1,105 
Cane sugar, refiner’s grade ere . ok 677 642 
Corn syrup, refiner’s grade 293 314 
IUD <5 ng AVS ORAS AGO > o5Ad A805. 00 S06 bee ay Scere Kelas 6 ress 146 149 
IN No os nyo vic wbwee Kb e0 aoles 1,041 935 
Cane sugar, refiner’s grade 563 547 
Corn syrup, refiner’s grade ten 156 173 
ED sh cu ahs 8s) Ee dN Khy sean ORS sR VNMW Sb CORN Ys Dhaene 322 215 
- Bone ae total Pamasseerhthasnxe dean kttpaosangs tre ietnysesantente 1,781 1,704 
ane sugar, refiner’s grade 11,097 1845 





Corn syrup, refiner’s grade 
I ha os isis « « '0:d:0 cd wpb kw hai ls Swit cnl Si is.cb a Wee eich 684 859 
1Data cannot be shown separately without disclosing operations of individual establishments. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, 


Chemical Industries 
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CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and prices on request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 


Ceble: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 264) 








SU bP EOIN 


CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 


809 Bankers Mortgage Building e Houston 2, Texas | 











=> PHENYL ACETONE 


=> DIBENZYL KETONE 
=> CRESYLIC ACID 


P8 Swope Oil & Chemical Company 
: OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 


3303-33 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


January, 1947 














Activated Carhons 


| for decolorizing, deodorizing and clari- 
fying of chemical and pharmaceutical 
' | filtrates and solutions. 





Manufactured by 
American Norit Co., Inc. 
plant at Jacksonville, Florida 

Sales Agents 


R.W.GREEFF &CO. 


IN C: 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














CAL-A-SAL 


PATENTED 


SAL AMMONIAC 


~~) SOLID 13+ 
ONE POUND CAKES 


For Soldering, Tinning, Plating, Galvanizing G Flux 


ROSENTHAL - BERCOW CO., INC. 


25 E. 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
Cable Address ““RODRUG”’ All Codes 
IMPORT EXPORT 

















DRUMS 


@ Full removable head containers. 


Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal” drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 





a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
SOUND 8ROOK Es NEW JERSEY 
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PROOUCTS 


METHYL 
“CELLOSOLVE”” 
STEARATE 


METHYL “‘CELLOSOLVE” STEARATE, a 
synthetic ester, is used as a plasticizer for 
cellulose derivative, paper coatings and 
wax finishes. The following data may 
suggest other uses. 


Chemical formula, Ci7H35;COOCH2CH20CH3 











Molecular weight 342 
Color (platinum cobalt scale) .....0......msme«175 
Melting point....... 22° to 24°C 
Flash point.................... 378°F 
Acidity, less than .6 mg. KOH per gram ester 
Specific tag i te 888 at 25°/25°C 
Iodine value... ——  "  * 
‘low veladiiey 
* Trade mark of C&CCC 


* 


BUTYL 
STEARATE 


BUTYL STEARATE, a synthetic ester, is 
used as a plasticizer for cellulose and 
polyviny! derivatives, also for cosmetics, 
paper coatings and wax finishes. The 
following data may suggest other uses. 











Chemical formula Ci7H3sCOOC,H» 
Molecular weight 341 
Color (platinum cobalt scale) .........cccsesesee.130 
Melting point....... 19° to 20°C 
Flash point 358°F 





Acidity, less than .6 mg. KOH per gram ester 
Saponication number, 

171-179 mg. KOH per gram ester 
Specific gravity ...ccccccocmo 85-.86 at 20°/20°C 
Iodine value.................. . 2 max. 


Low volatility 





ARNOLD -HOFFMAN & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Established-in 1815 
Plunts at Dighton, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHARLOTTE 


PS 





bees 9 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.0.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 
December, 1944, $0.890 December, 1945, $0.858 
‘ December, 1946, $0.660 








Current 1946 1945 
Low High Low High Low High 

Acetaldehyde, 99%, drs. wks. oat 14 at 14 oid 14 
Acetic Anhydride, drs,...... 11% 413 41% 83 11% .13 
Acetone, tks, delv........... Ib .07 .06 .07 06 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% bbls....... 100lbs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 

Glacial, bbls.........1001bs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 

CRO, WES. .0565 1001lbs. 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 6.93 7.25 

Acetylsalicylic, Standard 

er errr. 45 59 40 .59 40 54 
Benzoic, tech. bbls......... lb. 43 47 43 47 43 47 

USP, bbls., 4,000 Ibs. up. .Ib.  .... Jee | rier .54 
Boric tech, bbls. c-l..... tonsa .... 109.00 .... 109.00 ... 109.00 


Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks.....1b. .03 04% .03 04% 08 04% 
Citric, USP, crys, gran, 


WM ahs as ond ieee Ib. b .20 21 .20 wat -20 oat 
Cresylic 50%, 210-215° HB, 
drs. wks. frt. equal...... gal. 1.01 1.04 -81 1.04 81 83 


Formic, 85%-90% cbys.....Ib. .10 113 .10 .13 110 .11% 
Hydrofiuoric, 30% rubber, dms. 


cbeCeeeReSeetenececcess Ibs. -08 -09 -08 .09 .08 .09 


Lactic, 22%, lgt, bbls, wks. .Ib. -039 -0415 .039 0415 .039 .0415 

44%,, light, bbls, wks..... Ib. 073 .0755 .073 0755 .073  .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, drs... .. Ib. sa .26 .25 .26 .25 .26 
Muriatic 18 cbys...... 100 Ib. 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 1.50 2.45 

20° cbys, c-l, wks.....100Ib. .... 7 ee a; 1.75 

22° cbys, c-l, wks.....1001b. .... 2 oe 7 | ee 2.25 
Nitric, 36°, cbys, wks.100lbs.c 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 5.00 5.25 

38°, c-l, cbys, wks..100Ilbs.c .... BO. ite x SPO sass 5.50 

40°, c-l, cbys, wks..100lbs.c .... OOP. Sess OO sais 6.00 

42°, c-l, cbys, wks..100lbs.c .... GSO. wisss | ee 6.50 
Oxafic, bbls, wks. ......6% 5. Ib. 11% .12% 11% 1.14% «611% =.12% 
Phosphoric, 100 Ib. cbys, 

Ae ree ane 10% 13 10% .13 10% .13 
Salicylic tech, bbls. . me -26 -42 .26 42 .26 42 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, Wis, «<< 80h> s.cc GAIOO “..0, SROR 2. age 

G6°. tke WES... .cscccs. OR xcs “SO cece “Re cies TO 

Fuming 20% pon Wee... BOR cas, TKS iccc, ADO: “ics 19.50 
Tartaric, U SP, BAe Ib. 54% «455 54% «71 70% «71 





Alcohol, Amyl (from Pentane) 


GOV sin iiss keeeneasce® Te. whiga Wat sabe >: ieee 131 
Butyl, normal, O70, tks..:3Ds aces re NG o8'e' 1034 
Denatured, CD 14, c-l 
WES Nek teen hess d a 5, eee \ oe 59 
Denatured, SD, No. 1,tks.d .... S| ee 824% .... PY 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks..... Oly «vase, RE, eke, SPR «ase, Sree 
Isobuty], ref'd, drs....... a... ghes 0860.2... EGO. 0 086 
Isopropyl ref'd, 91%, 
GU ra6uc tiene tencae gal. 44 AT 38 47 374% .66% 
Alum, ammonia, lump, bbis, 
WN ci eoune ues 0 100 lbs. .... 4.25 ous 4.25 er 4.25 
Aluminum, 98.99% “400 Ibs. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhyd i. C. A: ‘wks. Ib. Sete’ 10% .09 oan .08 Rh 
Hydrate, light, bgs.......Ib. .... ee 14% 14% 15 
Sulfate, com'l. bgs, wks, 
oS PCr 7oGtee. 2.25 12.20 135 2.25 3.25 “4:35 


Se eee aN 75 «208 27S 6308. 8. 630 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl....... ete SS ee ae 14 
Ammonia, anhyd. fert. ua 
cars, wks. frt.equalized...ton .... 59.00 .... 59.00 .... 59.00 
Ammonium es USP, 
lumps, dms........... ib. 08% .09% _— Rg 084% .09% 
Chloride; whi, “bbls. wks,100Ibs. 4.45 5.15 4.4 4.45 5.15 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks. . .Ib. -0435 .0450 “0435 +5850 -0435 .0850 


Oxalate pure, grn. bbls... Bt) Reet «23 ne .23 .27 .33 
Perchloriate, kgs.........lb. no stocks “no stocks no stocks 
Phosphate, dibasic tech. 

ES Re are Ib. -07 0734 .07 078% .07 08% 
Stearate, anhyd.dms..... ceca 34 34 34 
Sulfate, dms, eee ton .... 30.00 28.20 30.00 28.20 29.20 

Amy] Acetate (from eee 

tks., delv.. . ( ree i ere el «tae iS 
Aniline, Oil, ape: ‘Ib. 12 13 114% .13 tM. 212 
Anthraquinone, sub. bbls....lb.  .... ee -70 AES -70 
Antimony Oxide, bgs....... Ib. oat 21% =«15 .21% aS -16 


Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd.. . .Ib. 05 0534 =.04 053% .04 .04% 

USP $25 higher; Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis, deliveries 4c 
higher than NYC prices; y Price is per gal; c Yellow grades 25c per 100 lbs. 
less in each case; é Prices given are Eastern schedule; a Powdered boric acid 
$5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric acid is 4c higher. 





Chemical Industries 
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Current 1946 | 
Low High Low High Low 
Barium Carbonate precip, 
errr ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 60.00 
Chloride, tech, cyst, bgs, 
SEE 6 Gk a's cw tlen ened ton 73.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 73.00 
Barytes, floated, paper bgs.ton 41.95 GSS ksi 
Bauxite, bulk mines....... ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 | 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms Ib. 45 55 45 55 45 
ey (Benzol), 90%, tks, 
| Ree ee ore 17 al 17 afi 
Sat » haa Se “ib. 20 .21 .20 24 aa 
Beta-Naphthol, tech, bbls, | 
LAR Sen ear one ‘20 21 -24 .23 
Bismuth metal, ton lots. . . .1b. 1.80 1.25 1.80 | 
Blanc Fixe, 6634% Pulp, 
er ree tonh 40.00 40.50 40.00 46.50 40.00 
Bleaching Powder, wks,.100lbs. 2.50 3.10 2.50 3.60 2.50 | 
Borax, tech, c-l, bgs......tomni# .... 45.00 a Meee 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs..... Ib. az 114 hf 11% «11 | 
Co eee | 21 .23 oan 23 21 
Butyl, acetate, norm. drs. . .1b. -26 -26% .1860 .264417.90 | 
Cadmium Metal........... ie ecw 1.55 90 1.55 .90 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs..100lbs. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 
CEE, GIB nick vcccawes ton 50.00 90.00 50.00 90.00 50.00 
Carbonate, c-l, bgs....... ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 
Chloride, flake, bgs, c-l...ton 18.50 38.00 18.50 38.00 18.50 
Solid, 73- 75% drs, c-l....ton 18.00 37.50 18.00 37.50 18.00 
Cy'n'd, min. 219 ZN, cle. lb. eee ee avae sone. €ies 
Gluconate, USP, “drs peas Ib. Py .59 ane .59 | 
Phosphate, tri, bbls, c-l. . .1b. a . re Wee aes 
Camphor, USP, gran, suad, 
_ _ SEPP spp ied ) 2 2 2 ff @ | 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal. drs.1b. .05 .058 .05 05% =.05 
a! rer Ib. -06 .08 .06 .08 .06 
Tetrachloride, Zone 1, | 
52% gal. drms........ gal. odd -80 69 .80 -73 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 
10,000 Ibs. or more....... Ib. no prices .24 33 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
tigation pareopienranl 07% .. a | 
cyls, c-l, contract..... Ib. 7 05% .. . .) 
Liq. tk, wks, contract 100 me _ PE 7 are 
Chloroform, tech, drs....... Ib. .20 -23 .20 «a3 -20 | 
Coal tar, bbls, crude...... bbl. 8.50 9.00 8.25 9.00 8.25 
Cobalt, Acetate, bbl........ Ib. ee ee | 
Oxide, black kgs......... Ib. 1.84 1.84 
Copper, metal........ 100 lbs. .... 14.75 12.00 14.75 12.00 12.50 
Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls. .1b. 1944 .20% .193% .20% .19% .20% | 
Sulfate, bgs, wks cryst. 
TE SP Ae eee 100 lbs. 7.10 7.25 5.00 7.25 5.00 5.50 
Copperas, bulk, c-], wks... .ton 14.00 14.00 14.00 | 
Cresol, USP, GS... cicccss Ib. 13% «4.144% «4.10% 1.144% «4.10% «111% 
Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks. .1b. - -66 -66 ees -66 | 
Dibutylphthalate, drs....... lb. 29 -29% .1700 .29%% .1770 .2359 
Diethylaniline, drs......... De: cc. ~ Gates Wa eies | 
Diethyleneglycol, drs, wks. . .Ib. 14 15 14 15 14 
Dimethylaniline,dms,cl.,Icllb. .20  .22  .21 .22 .23. | 
; y \% V4 ae . , ’ 3 
a Ser tga gy sania - ad — es eg a 4 2 | By standardizing specifications, manufacturing operations and 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms. .1b. 14 14 14 | testing methods for light oil distillates, Barrett has helped to 
Dinitrophenol, bbls......... Ib. .22 33 .22 provide the consumer with aromatic solvents and diluents of a 
Dinitrotoluene,dms........ Ib. ae ‘sss 18 ee -18 high degree of reliability 
Diphenyl, bbls Icl. wks...... Ib. 16 .20 .16 .20 .16 .20 | ‘ 
Diphenylamine bbls........ a! Fea peal 25 | By providing express tank-wagon deliveries, Barrett is or- 
a “eo og 35 37 3537 3S 37 | ganized to deliver supplies of Benzol and other coal-tar solvents 
y cetate, syn | . e o.6.¢ 
tks, frt.all’d.......... ‘tb. 09% .... 09% .0975 .1175 | direct to your own storage tanks. If your plant is located within 
Chiotide, Gi. soca sees Ib. 18 .20 18 -20 -18 .20 fift ixt i f itv listed bel thi . P il 
Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, ne pom y mules ofa city us ciow, 1s service 1S avali- 
. Rockies, dms........ ib.  .0891 .0941 .0842 .0941 .0842 .0941 | able. Phon " 
Gylcol, GO, Chics ccccss. Ib. ers ae wren A are 10 | — order 
a eine ose _— 37.00 | “Boston Malden 7460 Indianapolis Garfield 2076 
ulk, cl-mines......... ton . A ; A i 
iy . & ig 0520 .0570 .0520 .0570 .0520 .0570 | Buffalo... .Delaware 3600 *Los Angeles...Mutual 7948 
urfural tech, dms, c-l, wks..Ib. .... ie kone Se wets 13 . . *Newark. Mitchell 2-0960 
Fusel Oil, ref'd,dms,divd...1b. 18441934 .1834 1934 .1814 1934 | *Chicago .... Bishop 4300 ‘ é; 
Glauber’s Salt, Cryst, cl, bes | Checi ‘ Ch 9330 New York. Whitehall 4-0800 
bls, wks......... Olbs. 1.05 145 105 145 105 145 | mncianati sy *Philadelphia. Jefferson 3000 
Glycerine dynamite, a a 55M 7K «SSM... 16 *Cleveland her rs : 
Crude Saponification, 88% . “4 | Cherry 5943 St. Louis Lockhart 6510 
to refiners tks........ Ibs. 45.60 60 = .09¥4 1146 | *Detroit Vineweed 2-2500 San Francisco Exbrook 1505 
GUMS *Hi-Flash Solvent available at these stations. 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts bgs 
mer glance ctyenntan es Pa -13%4 if 1134 4s ll 13 | > GED GEE GUEEED GEESE GUNES quume a= au 
enzoin, Sumatra, cs....... \ -90 y ° -52 1.00 
Kopel non ae Oe a . no one pelea tty, wee rts, THE BARRETT DIVISION 
opa ast India, chips. . nostocks.... -55 
Macassar dust........... DD. ..+. MORCCRS.... 0754 ae 078% ALUED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Copel Manila. . . ole 25 on 18M 25 13% .15%5 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
oO ontianak, bold c- . no stocks .... an as 23% | In Canada: The Barrett Company, 
Keraya, Dhia bez, dme....ib. “ai 50” .ia 0 i848 5851 $1. MubertSwect, Montes Gee. 
—— » ’ 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; carboys, 
cbys; carlots, c-]; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; powdered, powd; 


refined, ref'd; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


January, 1947 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC EUSINESSES 




















(Vacuum Distilled 
THIOGLYCOLIC ACID) 


Assay 75% (approx.) HS-CH,-COOH 


Thiovanic Acid, being Vacuum dis- 
tilled, is a product of superlative 
purity. No other manufacturer of 
thioglycolic acid offers better. 


You will want to buy Thiovanic Acid 
for best results and a trouble-free 
product. Place your order with us 
today and assure delivery. 


* SCHEDULE NOW 


$2.20 /Ib. (100% basis) in carboys 
$2.00/Ib. (100% basis) 1000 Ibs. 


monthly on contract 


Exp od ingutes solicited 


EVANS 





j 
LY Ses CAAT 


250 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 


In England, Evans Chemicals, Limited 
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Current Prices 


Gums 
Salt Lake 











Current 1946 1945 
Low High Low High Low High 
Kauri, N. Y. 

Superior Pale XXX......Ib. -» Mom. rae 1 ee 65% 

ee rarer. Ib. —  ° ARE: ae. fuse Pe x 
SS eer Ib. .90 95 .90 99% .... 9914 

Tragacanth, No. 1, cases....lb. 5.00 5.25 3.75 5.25 3.80 5.00 

SS BA rrr eee ee Ib 3.20 3.45 2.10 3.45 2.15 3.00 
Yacca, bgs.. ree wiece SIRs -05 071% .06 074% 
Hydrogen Peroxide, “cbys. “cae 15% .18% .15% .18% .15% .18%4 

Iodine, Resublimed, jars... .Ib. 2.10 ee .7 2.10 
Lead Acetate, cryst, bbls. . . Ib. 5 ee 163%... 12% 

Arsenate basic, bg, Icl.. . . 1b. 18 12 18 11% .12 

PHICPRRS, DDIB 6... ica Ib. 12% : 12% 12% 

Red, dry, 95% PbsOy 

bbls eer ere lb. 144% .16 .09 .16 09 .1034 
97% Pb3:O4, bbls delv. . . Ib. Bi! 164% .09% .163%% .091%4 .11% 
98% Pb2O,, bbls delv... .Ib. 154% 16% .08% «417 0844 ~=«.08% 
WwW hite, bbls.. +S sae Re 13% .07% .14% .07% = «208 
Basic sulfate, bbls, Icl. . -Ib. 12% .133 074% .13% .07% «208 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk....ton 6.50 10.25 6.50 10.25 6.25 13.00 

Hydrated, ‘f.0.b. wks. .... ton 8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.50 16. *. 
Litharge, coml, delv. bbls... .Ib. Be iS .08 15% .08 *4 
Lithopone, ordi., bgs. . Ib. 05 0544 .04% .05% .04% 0488 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks. .Ib. 074% .1034 .07% .1034 .06%4 .10%4 

Chloride flake, bbls, wks 

lis. ise dis veaeicee ener ton 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Nisemmaas se, Chloride, Anhyd. 
Ee errr re 1 14 .16 14 18 15 18 

Dioxide, C aucasian bgs, 

Mink ct nde ccaschewen ton 74.75 79.75 74.75 79.75 74.00 79.75 
Methanol, pure, nat, drs. . gal. | .63 Pe -63 73 .63 .76 

DVOth, CtGe) . occ secs’ gal. m 31 38 .24 38 31 .38 

Methy] Acetate, tech tks. .. . Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 06 .07 
C.P. 97-99%, tks, delv. .Ib. 091% 10% .0914 .104% .09% .10% 

CRIONUIO CPL. 6. 0.0.6.0 6.0 cans Ib. On .36 Ry 40 32 40 

Ethyl! Ketone, tks, frt all’d Ib. a .09 ae .09 .08 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks.... gal. “ae wat ‘ay 
Naphthalene, crude, 74°, wks 

Sh acacia s5 ace» sas ae oe Ib. -035 0275 .035 .0275 
Nickel Salt, bbls, NY....... lb. 14% .13 144% .13 1344 
Pie Cake, DE. 6 66s ewes ton coe SCO ... 16,00 .. 16.00 
Nitrobenzene, drs, wks..... Ib. .08 .09 .08 09 .08 .09 
Orthoanisidine, bbls........ Ib. pace .70 See .70 is .70 
Orthochlorophenol, drs..... .Ib. .25 “at «25 one «ae at 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms. |b. .07 .08 .07 .08 07 .08 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 

RL cols ain: ra ath ys & Saba Ib. mF 18 oS 18 £5 18 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks, dms.lb. .08 .09 ae .09 - .09 
Paraldehyde, 98%, wks Icl. . . 1b. ; ana a -12 re -12 

Chlorophenol, drs Se crearte ite ap, 24 Py | .24 m | BY 32 

Dichlorobenzene, wks..... Ib. 12% .14 Fe Pe Py i! <id 

Formaldehyde, drs, wks...lb.  .... Pe 4 21 .22 21 3 

Nitroaniline, wks, kgs... ..Ib. 41 43 41 45 43 45 

Nitrochlorobenzene, wks. .lb. F 18 pata 18 ss PS ib 

Toluenesulfonamide, bbls.lb. -70 -70 .70 

Toluidine, bbls, wks. .... .1b. 44 48 48 
Penicillin, ampules per 

SS eer , .38 38 .95 59 2.40 

Pentaerythritol, tech. ....Ib. at 31 oad 31 27 33 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Lacquer diluents, tks, 

East Coast. sus 0 Re 12% 114 «12! ort 

Naphtha, Ez ast. 

tks, wks. .gal. mp | is 2 mh 
— solvents, E ast, 'tks, 
Ae ee ere gal. «AZ ef Pi: ona 

Stoddard Solvents, East, 

tks, wks... . gal. ai2 .10 A Ie 10 
Phenol, U.S.P., dre.........1 11% «13% =Ow10%QSCi«w13%KC«i«‘iKC«Ciw«~AL‘CAL' XG 
Phthalic Anhydride, cland Icl, 

a : 1 14% .15% «13 15% .13 14 
Potash, Caustics, 88- 929 ; 

i, ete six 064% .063%4 .06% .063%4 .06% .06% 

Flake, 88- 92% , Ib. .07 07% .07 0714 07 07% 

liquid, 45% basis, tks. . .Ib. eae C4, ee ds eee .0275 

SS RS a ee lb 03144 .034% _ .03 03% .03 03% 
Como hydrated 

Eee lb. ise -05! oats 05% .05% «.05% 
Ph Oy kgs, wks.. lb. ms a sti 13 BG ss 
Chloride, crys, tech, bgs, kgs. Ib. .08 nom. .08 nom. .08 nom, 
Cyanide, dra, wks.......... Ib, oe oo cic ree BT 
Iodide, bots., orcans........lb. 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 
Muriatic dom, 60-62-63% 

KO bulk unit-ton.......ton 53% .53% .56% .53% .56 
ee ate, USP, wks 

MIN ele  eniacn Slate's aie lb. .22144 «23 .20! a3 20% «21 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bgs....ton 36.25 39.25 36.25 39.25 -« oeas 
Propane, group <r gal. oath cee 03% or .0334 
Pyridine, ref.,drms......... Ib, «35 5544 «45 5544 .45% +46 
R Salt, 250 lb. bbls, wks... . . Ib. te 65 are -65 os -65 
Resorcinol, tech, drms, wks. .1b. -64 74 -64 74 64 75 
Rochelle Salt, cryst......... lb. 34% «.35 34% «AT 4314 .47 
Salt Cake, dom, blk wks... .ton os 2500 15.00 15.00 


| Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices vary for 
these two divisions; m Country is divided into 4 zones, prices varying by zone. 


Spot price is }¢c higher. 
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Current Prices 


Oils & Fats 
Salt Peter 








Current 1946 1945 
Low High Low High Low § High 
Saltpeter, grn, bbls....100Ilbs. 8.20 9.00 8.20 9.00 8.20 - 8.60 
Shellac, blchd. bone dev, 
ea tor eveyns as Ib. 71 74144 .42% .74% 1.42% «46 
Silver Nitrate, bots, 
RS ere oz. 5814 .59 47 59 47 473 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 
nese coe 100 Ibs. 1.28 1.28 ‘es 1.15 
58% light, bgscl...... 100 Ibs. 1.20 1.05 1.20 1.05 1.13 
Caustic, 76% flake 
i ie 100 lbs. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.70 
76% solid, drms, cl100 Ibs. 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.30 
Liquid, 47-49%, sellers, 
Wc eaatexs cca 100 Ibs. 2.10 2.10 1.95 
Sodium Acetate, anhyd 
CR os cate ikaeac s xeen Ib 08% «10 08% .10 0814 10 
Benzoate, USP dms...... Ib 46 -52 46 > 46 52 
Bicarb, USP, gran., bgs., 
cl., works.........100Ibs. 2.25 2.59 1.55 2.59 1.55 1.90 
Bichromate, bgs,wks l.c.1.. 1b. 07% 08% 07% .08% .07%4 .08% 
— powd, bbls, 
EP Per 100 lbs. 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 
35°. bbis., i ee 100 Ibs. 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.65 
Chlorate, kgs, wks c.].... Ib. .06% 0614... .06%4 
Cyanide, 96-98% .dms.. lb. 141 15 14% .15 14% 15 
Fluoride, 95% bbls, dms. . Ib. 7% 08% 07% .08% .07% .08% 
Hyposulfite, cry st, bgs, cl, 
WE 6itckncedcese 100 Ibs. 2.25 2.25 2.25 
Metasilicate, gran, bbl, wks 
A eee 100 Ibs. 0" Pee 3.40 2.50 
Nitrate, imp, bgs........ :~ 38.50 33,00 38.50 33.00 
Nitrite, 96-98% bbl. cl.. .0634 .0634 0634 
P ee i dianyhd. bgs, 
, | SAE aR ree 100 lbs. 6.00 6.75 6.00 6.75 6.00 7.25 
Tri-bgs, cryst, wks.100 lbs. 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.10 2.70 3.45 
Prussiate, yel. bbls. wks...Ib.  .... ae vee x; Sw 11 
Silicate,52°, drs, wks...100 lbs. 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 
40°, drs, wks, c-1....1001b.  .... SO seas + oer .80 
Silicofluoride, bbls NY... .1b. 06% 07% .06% .10 0614 .10 
— tech, Anhyd, 
ani athe abies 62 eh ies 100 Ibs 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 1.70 2.20 
Sulgie cryst c-l, bbls, 
wks. . 100 Ibs. . 2.40 oe ae 2.40 2.40 
Solid, bbls, Wiss. coos: Ib. 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 3.15 3.90 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, bgs.100 Ibs. .... 4.321 4.321 6.271 4.08 
Potato, DES, Gl... i sckes Ib. .0735 .0760 .0735 .0760 .0637 
Rice, bgs... wea: no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Sweet Potz ato, begs —ere no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Sulfur, crude, mines........ton 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Flour, USP, precp, bbls, 
WOR S26.» vibe 6-6 rere.” 18 .36 18 36 18 .30 
Roll. “bbis.: ewes 100 Ibs. 2.65 3.40 2.40 3.40 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl.. .Ib. .07 .08 07 .08 07 -09 
| SS Se ree Ib. a We cies -04 .04 
Talc, crude, c-l, NY... 66.05. ton 1550 <vcx 2550 4.5. BRO 
ig: ACS ES.) <r ton 17.50 13.00 21.00 13.00 21.00 
Tin, crystals, bbls, wks......Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Metal. ss oc Hak ge Ib. aia S| Ae .70 ova 
Toluol, drs, ary a dt Sateen YY | 27 a .33 
eT nr gal. .22 “aa ‘at .28 
Tributyl Phosphate, dms Icl, 
ky Serer re Oe vst \ sere 65 vars 47 
Trichloroethylene, dms, wks.1lb .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tricresyl phosphate tks..... Te . suas : ae ie wees .24 
Triethylene glycol,dms..... Ib 184% .19144 .181% .19'4 .18'% 1.1914 
Triphenyl Phos., bbls....... Ib. 31 oa 26 32 .26 31 
Urea, pure, cases........... ime 7k Guns 12 2 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs........ lb. no cialentes no stocks no stocks 
Bees, bleac hed, cakes..... Ib. 70 .60 .70 no stocks 
Candelilla, bgs, crude... .1b. a7 78 62 .86 35 36 
Carnauba No, 1, yellow, 
NOS a cecivacteses lb 1.95 2.00 1.80 2.04 no stocks 
Xylol, Indus., frt all'd, tks, 
ee area ga 22 -26 27 
Zinc Chloride tech, omen 
a a ee ee -05 -0535 .05 0535 .05 .0535 
Oxide, Amer., bgs, wks. . iD. .09 09% .07 09% .07 0714 
Sulfate, crys, bgs.... 100 Ibs. 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.15 3.40 4.15 
| ee ere Ib. no prices sul 12 111 
Castor, No. 3, dms, c.l......1b. .2934 2934 =.1334 1414 
China Wood, drs, spot NY.. .Ib. 39% «41 .39 41 .39 41 
Coconut, edible, drs NY... .Ib. no prices Ree .0985 .0985 
Cod, USP, bbls, dms....... gal. 2.60 3.80 2.15 3.80 85 .90 
Corn, crude, tks, wks. ...... Ib. .27 xs ee .27 .1234 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l.....1b. -3580 .3640 .1680 .3640 .1550 
Menhaden, crude tks......... on nom. 1220 .21% .1225 
Light, pressed, drs l.c.l....lb. 2... .29 .1300 .29 .1300 
Palm, Niger, dms.......... Ib. no prices ig 0865 ... .0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. wks Ib. .28 28% .12% .28%4 .12% 113% 
Perilla, crude, dms, NY... .Ib. no stocks no stocks no stocks 
Rapeseed, bulks........... lb . no price : 13 : 15614 
OU, Ns cbs cca wesues Ib 2934 .303% 13% .303%% .12% .14% 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks. . . lb. .26\4nom. 37S. 2650... 1175 
Tallow, acidless, bbls. ...... Ib. .noprices .. 14% 144% 





r Bone dry prices at Chicago ic higher; Boston } 


7 


: h 4c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 
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SARANAG sinc: 


or 


SPEED records show daily outputs of 600 to 800 
“7 * * "each hour. 


NEATN ESS 7 the Saranac seal on retail merchandise 


promotes attractive shelf and counter 
displays. 


ECONOMY Saranac closures are sift-proof and the 


stapled reverse double-fold is the strong- 
est part of the bag. 


NOW 





Cross-section of 
Saranac’s reverse 
double-fold. 





HE Saranac Mod- 

el D-10” is a ma- Saranac Model D-10” 
chine that will read- Standard Bag Sealer 
ily fit in with your 
regular conveyor line. It is positive and dependable. 
The folding unit automatically folds the top of the bag 
and staples the fold with a single stroke. This same ma- 
chine may also be used for closing the bottom ends of 
empty bag tubes before filling. Stapling heads can be 
adjusted to space staples as closely as 34” and as many 
as six staples can be driven simultaneously. Records 
show production ranges from 10 to 25 closures per min- 
ute, depending upon the requirements and the skill of 
the operator. 


3 STEPS 


These three steps are 
performed simul- 
taneously. 
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Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 
Raw Materials 


Specialties - Employment 


Local Stocks 
. - Chemicals - Equipment 














NEW YORK 











a-Naphthalene 
Acetic Acid 


Sodium a-Naphthalene 
Acetate 


Methyl! Ester 
a-Naphthalene 
Acetic Acid 


Inquiries Invited for other 
Fine and Special Chemicals 


MILLMASTER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS FOR 
WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 





= . 655 


Manufacturers of 
@ ESTROGENIC 


HORMONES 
@ TESTOSTERONE 
@ PROGESTERONE 
and 


OTHER HORMONES 
HEXYLRESORCINOL- 
U.S.P. X11 i 
= FINE CHEMICALS - 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals fi 


and 


Solvents 


Fall List of Our Products; see Chemical Gaide-Beok 
Everett Station, Beston EVErett 4610 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 
IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 
72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 

















RHODE ISLAND 











J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


241 Allens Ave. 
Providenee, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 








FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


I CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1885 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 


450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentewn, Pa. 
Lembard 38-2410 














NEW JERSEY 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL WP” SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
68 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 














ILLINOIS 








peeemeemeenes SOT 











MASSACHUSETTS 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 


PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


Phone: G 8466 
Teletype: Prov. 75 


Branch Office & Plant 


STONEHAM 80, MASS. 
Phone: WiNchester 2910 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 























ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agen’ 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 
TALC 


88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 

















PENNSYLVANIA 











RHODES CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
QUATERNARY AMMONIUM 
COMPOUNDS 


RODALON*—CETAB*—ETHYL CETAB* 
BACTERICIDES — GERMICIDES 
EODORANTS 


3225 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marks 


* Trade 








BENZOATE 


ACID BENZOIC 


Anruur §. LaPine & Company 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


(2) WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO [0. ILLINOIS* 











Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
METHYL METHACRYLATE 
(Monomeric - Liquid) 

CHs = C (CHs)—COOCHs 


I ND x cucicccvessccesen 100.5°C 
i eee 0.950 
Refractive Index .............. 1.417 
Vincosity at 38° C...ccccccces 0.59 
SeeSsSecdscasrccveeeger Water-Clear 


Samples Upen Request 
PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3 











Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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Chemical Industries 














= WANTED TO BUY : We are principals acting in our 


own behalf willing to 


paepiare (A Sh H 


wINDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

6 P 

e MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS |: SPECIALS 
All transactions held in strictest confidence. |! 


Personnel retained wherever possible. 
ADDRESS: Box 1210, 147 West 42nd St., 

















WE BUY SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS 

















| eee ee Oe NY! VACUUM PUMPS 
20 Years of Seruice fo _ 3—DRY VACUUM PUMPS, Ingersoll- 
Manufacturers and Consumers SELL jos pT a Pei cient neal 
Having Excess Stocks of detve. 


Chemicals, Dyes, Gums, Oils, Waxes, 
Greases, Pigments, Residues, 
By-Products, Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





CHEMICALS 
DRUGS 
GUMS 

OLLS 





Aldridge Pump Co. Vertical Triplex 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS equipped with 
Herringbone Gears, 2%” x8", 67.5 








Portable 2 to 1-H.P. geared-head A.C. 


gpm. Maximum pressure for intermit- 





Nr 


\\ 
\ 
N 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
~ 





motor wanted, with attached shaft and tent duty 2,200 Ibs. for continuous 
mixing paddles for heavy grease-like sub- duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and motor 
SOLVENTS stance. mounted on common bed plate. Mo- 
Give specifications and price. tors are 75 HP, 3/60/200-440 volts, 
WAXES ZEEN CHEMICAL CO. 740 RPM. Complete with starting 
2000 Elm St. Cleveland 13, Ohio panel, consisting of G.E. motorstarter 
s\ 





switch, push button control, square 


8 M3: “D” Switch, wie ae arorangped — 
B A R on ef MACHINERY S Gaaeaen soe 
and for immediate delivery. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


75 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
WOrth 4-5120 























SPECIAL 


1—4 Roll Williams “Comet” Pul- 
verizer with air classifier, com- 
plete. Mill and fan motors and 
spare parts included. New 1941. 


1—No. 4237 Raymond High Side Pul- 
verizer for extremely fine grinding 
and air separation. 





GET MORE FOR YOUR 

SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 

List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 
50,000 Manufacturers Get Our 

















° 2—No. 30 NF Williams All Steel 
Offerings Regularly. They need oi or yp servo Steel Tanks. 132” awmes Side. sin sa 
: : x 223” stee keted for hot Id 
such units as water, 15.500 ake sali iaiaaiiaiatiiae 8—No. 10-E-C Sprout-Waldron Saw 
FILTER PRESSES EVAPORATORS 1—Stainless steel, jacketed kettle, 5’ x 7’ a a 
STILLS MIXERS DRYERS a P net ate. ae aa - 49 3—8'x30” Hardinge —— — 
——Stainiess steel kettle, gals. lined Mills with herringbone stee 
or what have you to sell. l==Gtainlese' steel tank, 100 l gears arranged for direct motor 
For Quicker Action and Better Price ' . — connection. Also: 1 8’ x 30” silex- 
Send Full Details and YOUR price to 1—Stainless steel storage tank, 3800 gals. lined. 
EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 1—Duriron Heat Exchanger, 12H 
6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 1—Pfaudler, glass lined storage tank, 
en VACUUM FILLING LINE 
ee mon Stainless steel jacketed IK x7 stem Rotary Vacuum 
WANTED 1—Readco, jacketed shredder, 100 gals. I—K. K. 20’ Steel CONVEYOR 
BELT, 4” wide. 
2—Readco, k . . eB 
ALL TYPES DYESTUFFS, SPOT AND FUTURE aii yeni: oan eiatncess 1—CAPEM sgl. head CAPPER with 
SHIPMENTS, INCLUDING SULPHURS, VATS, “Send for our auto. CAP FEED. 
ACIDS, we ~- DIRECT COLORS, ETC. CELB NEWS RECORD” I1—WEEKS automatic straight line 
ox No. 3076 LABELLER. 
9 Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue 





New York 18, N. Y. 














GELB taon is A ee 


TANKS OVAL SHAPED, APPROX. 
Est. 1886 UNionville 2-4900 16” AND 28” BY 61” LONG. 18” 
WANTED 












































ROUND MANHOLE IN TOP, %” 
PLATE. 
GLASS-LINED 
ia Q U | p M E N 7 FOR SALE Send for Consolidated News 
Li listing complete stock 
Four (4) Pfaudler jacketed 500 gallon 50—-300 Gal. Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
acid resisting glass lined closed vessels Tanks, with cover, mounted on 
with agitators and suitable connections, supports. 
new or used in good condition. Also need PP 
5 and 7% HP Class 1, Group D motors. Box 2096 
Box 3094, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth P , 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 14-18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
ries January, 1947 
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PART-LIST OF 


AUTOCLAVES 

i—42” 2 48” Jacketed, 150 Ib. internal, 500 Ib. pres- 
sure with agitator. 

i—Biaw-Knox Pressure Tank, 8” x 39’6”, shell 1-3/32", 
200 Ibs. ASME. 

i—Impregnator, Fumigator, or Pressure Tunnel, 7’ x 7’ 
x 50’ with rails, vacuum pump and accessories. 

2—4Jacketed Autoclaves, 3’ x 12’; 56” shell, 100 psi. 

i—Vertical, 4’ x 7’6”, Forge Welded Steel, 900 tbs. 
pressure. 

i—Vertical, 42’ x 24’4”, Forged Welded Steel, 600 Ibs. 


pressure. 

COLLOID MILLS 
2—Charlotte No. 3, Stainless and Monel, 3 HP motors. 
2—Eppenbach, Stainless Model “B’’, Vertical, 12 HP, 


motor. 
i—Eppenbach, Stainless Model ‘‘C’’, Vertical, 5 HP, 
3 phase motor. 
2—New Stainless Chemi-Colloid, 30 HP and 50 HP 
motors. 
'—Premier, type ‘‘C’’, 5” rotor-starter, 3 HP. 
i—Union Viscolizer, Brass, No. 450 with 10 HP, AC 


motor. 
~—— &. Horizontal, (each two motors) 3 HP and 


CONDENSERS 

5—Aluminum Condensers, Tubular type, 24” x 60”. 

2—Bethlehem Tubular Condensers, 8463 sq. ft., 6’ x 15’ 
having 4500 tubes, 5” 0.D. 

1—Devine Tubular Vacuum, Cast tron, Surface Con- 
denser, 8” x 57” with Receiver, 18” x 28”. 

4—Schutte Koerting Multi-Jet Barometric Condensers, 
varying capacities. 

I—Stokes Tubular Vacuum, Cast Iron, Surface Con- 
denser, 12” x 5’ with 60 gallon receiver. 


CROCKS 
5—Ceramic Urn-shaped, 275 gallon size. 


CRUSHERS 


Jaw Crushers, Roll Crushers, Dise Crushers, Impact 
Mills, Hogs. 


DRYERS 

i—Loulsville Steam Tube Dryer, 38” x 20’ long. 

2—Double Drum Dryers, Black and Clawson, 30” x 60”, 
with accessories. 

3—Shelf Dryers, 6 shelves, 36” x 42”, electrically 
heated. 

i—Ruggles Cole Rotary Dryer, 8’ x 80’ with oi! burner 
and stack. 

2—Double Drum Dryers, 27” x 63” with accessories. 

7—Rotary Dryers, 3’ x 30’ to 6’ x 64’ 

!—Christie Dryer, 70” x 40’ long. 

i—Huhn Rotary Steam Dryer, 3’ x 18’, continuous 
operation. 

3—Electrically Heated, 6 shelf Dryers, 36” x 30” x 42”. 

3—Stokes Tray Dryers, Steam Operated, 34” x 37” x 
72”, 16 trays. 

5—Buffalo and Devine Vacuum Shelf Dryers. 42” x 42” 
to 60” x 160’. 


Think “FIRST” also 


157 HUDSON STREET 
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DO MACHINERY WORRIES 
“BURN YOU UP"? 
Here's the 


“FIRST” 


“first-aid” to Production 








EVAPORATORS 
a Triple Effect Evaporators, 600 to 1200 
sq. ft 


i—Swenson, Single Effect, Cast Aluminum. 


EXTRUDERS 
i—Allen 8” Strainer. 


FILLERS 
i—Triangle Elec-Tri-Pak, Model A2C. 
i—Stokes and Smith, Model ‘G’’, Automatic Con- 
veyor type Auger Filler. 
i—Kiefer, Piston type Visco Filler. - 
i—Triangle Filler for Free Flowing Materials, 5 oz. 
to 5 Ibs. 


FILLERS FOR LIQUIDS, SEMI-LIQUIDS 
Buffalo and Vol-U-Meter Can Fillers. 
Kiefer Visco Fillers. 
Haller Rotary for Juices, 7, 14, and 18 spout. 
Fowler, Stainless spout, Bleach Filler. 
FMC Straight Line and Rotary Syphon Fillers. 
i—Stokes Tube Filler, 7980A, Closer, Crimper. 
i—Colton, No. 6c Automatic Tube Filler, Closer, 

Crimper. 

i—Geyer, Spout, Stainless Piston Filler. 


FILTER PRESSES 
i—Shriver, 12” Sq. Pl. & Frame, 8 chamber, alumi- 
num, 2 eye corner feed, closed delivery. 
4—Cast Iron, 30” Recessed Presses. 
15—Sperry, 32” Recessed Presses. 


KETTLES 
2—Bethlehem-Fredricking, Coil Jacketed and Agitated, 
5’x 7’, 1000 Gallon. 
i—Full Jacketed, 4’ x 3’, agitated, 200 gallon. 
2—Steel Jacketed and Agitated, 600 gallon. 


LABELERS 
2—Pneumatic and Weeks-MacDonald, Straight line, 
Fully automatic. 
4—Burt and Kapp, All around labelers for cans, glass, 


etc. 

6—World and Ermold, Semi-automatic labelers for 
spot labeling. 

1—Duplex New Jersey Labeltrite. 


MILLS 

23—Fitzpatrick Stainless Comminuting Machines, 
Model “‘D”’. 

8—Raymond Mills, No. ‘00’’, No. ‘0000"’, No. 45, 
No. 1, others. 

2—Jay Bee, No. 12 Mills. 

5—Mikro Pulverizers, No. {| to 3. 

2—Fuller Mills No. 33, 600 HP. 

6—Stedman, Greundler, Williams hammermills. 

12—Ointment, Drugs, Paste and Color mills; Day, 
Hance, Ross, Waterville, ete. 

MILLS (BALL, PEBBLE, ROD, TUBE) 

2—Allis Chalmers 5’ x 22’, tube mills. 

3—Stearns Rogers 5’ x 22’, tube mills. 

2—Rod Mills, 5’ x 10’; 6’ x 14’. 

6—Tube Mills. 6’ x 22’; 7’ x 24"; 3° x 9’, ete. 

4—Hardinge Mills, 2’ x 4’6”, 3’ x 36”, 5’ x 22”. 








“FIRST” RATE VALUES— 


'—Porter Jacketed, 5’ x 5’. 

i—Patterson, 6’ x 4’, Lined Pebble Mill. 

i—Abbe Pebble Mill, 12x 20. 

3—Jar Mills, Sing'e Jar, 12 x 26; Multiple 2 (4 gal.), 


3 (2 gal.). 
MILLS (RUBBER) 
i—Vaughan, 60” Two Roll Rubber Mill. 
R 


i—Simpson Intensive Mixer, 18” diameter with double 
muller. 


MIXERS (JACKETED) 
2—Heavy Duty, 9 gallon mixers, double arm, double 


gear. 
ae P, 100 gallon, double arm, double gear, heavy 
uty. 


2—Patterson Horizontal Double Ribbon, 30” x 40” x 84”. 
i—Day, 30 gallon, stainless Imperial mixer. 
MIXERS (DRY POWDERS) 
Prompt shipment of all sizes Ribbon Type, Horizontal, 
All Steel mixers. 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT 
Fillers for Liquids, Pastes, Powders. 
Labelers for all types of containers. 
Envelope and Bag Sealers. 
Wrappers, Cartoners, Conveying Lines. 
PRESSES 
Elmes Compression Mo'ding Presses, 35 ton to 200 ton. 
22 x 30 to 30 to 73. 
Other Presses, 400 to 5000 ton. Bethlehem, H.P.M., 
Southwark, Birdsboro and other standard makes. 
2—Dunning and Bosrhert 1200 ton Curb esses, 28” 
ram, 28” stroke, Steam platen. 

i—Farrell 130 ton Heated Platen, 207 x 207 and I— 
150 ton, 26” x 26”. 

2—Southwark Hydraulic presses, 80 ton, 36 x 36 with 
heated platen and accumulator. 

i—Stokes Hydraulic Compression Molding Press, No. 
280 


B. 

i—Rennenburg, 5 ton screw press and driver, 50 HP 
motor. 

3—Elmes Hydraulic presses, 10” x 14” with pump and 
accumulator. 

55—Stokes and Colton Tableting Presses, single punch 
and rotary presses. 

PUMPS 


i—Beach Russ Vacuum Pump, 750 CFM with 40 HP 
explosion-proof AC motor. 

Centrifugal, Rotary, Gear, screw types, etc. 

SIFTERS 

3—Tyler Hammer Sifters, 3’ x 6” to 4’ « 5’. 

2—Combs Gyratory Sifters, 21” and 25”. 

2—Robinson, No. 31, Gyro-sifters, 30” x 697, 3 deck, 
pulley drive. 

i—Wolfe, 20” x 40” sifter, 6 separations, 5 HP motor. 

i—J. H. Ro-Ball sifter, 20 x 487, single deck, “2 HP 


motor. 
i—Schutz-O’Neill, 3’x 6’, sing’e deck sifter arranged 


for pulley drive. 


TABLET MACHINES 
Stokes. Colton, Kux. Single punch and Rotary. 


when you Sell your Surplus Machinery 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 


WORTH 4-5900 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Chemical Industries 
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4’, 5’, 6’. 


agitators. 


Filler 


Heavy Duty Types. 


requirements. 


Write for Latest Circulars . 


Available For 
Immediate 
Delivery 


Mullers and Sizers 4’, 6’, and 9’ sizes. 





Estobitshed 1912\,——> 


Vacuum Pans with and without heavy duty Agitators, sizes 20”, 3’, 


F. J. Stokes, J. H. Day, New Era, Hottman Mixers. From 2 gallons 
to 450 gallons, with and without jackets, single and double arm 


Karl Kiefer Rotary Visco Fillers, also U. S. Bottlers, hauen C-10, N.E. 
High Speed Viscous and Semi-Viscous Fillers, Karl Kiefer #10 Piston 


3 New Mikro Pulverizers; 1 SH, 2 Mikro 4TH 24” Machines. 
Tolhurst 26” Centrifuges, Crescent Morris 40” Basket Centrifuge. 
Day, Lehman 12” x 30” Roller Mills, Kent 9” x 24”, Soap Mills, N. E. 


Shriver, Oliver Sweetland, Johnson Filter Presses. Write detailed 


All Machines Are Offered Subject to Privr Sale 
Wire Collect for Prices and Details 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318-322 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 








IN STOCK! 


1—Buflovak Shelf Dryer, 60” x 80” 
1—Tolhurst 32” Centrifugal Monel Basket 
25—Stokes G Kux Rotary and Single Punch 
Tablet Machines, 1” to 4” dia 
2—Patterson Pebb'e Mills, 3’ x 3’, 6’ x 5° 
2—Oliver & Feinc Filters, 8’ x 6. 6'6” x 10’. 
7—Baker Perkins and Readco 100 gal. Heavy 
Duty Jacketed Double Arm Mixers 
12—Stainless Steel Kettles, 60 to 300 gal. 
9—Rotex Sifters, 20” x 48” to 40” x 84” 
8—1000 and 2000 Ib. Powder Mixers, NEW 
1—A. T. & M, 40” Centrifugal, 1200 RPM 
3—Rotary Vacuum Dryers, 11/2’ x 314’, 30”x8’ 
2—Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 27” 
3—210 Sweetland Filters. 
7—Duriron and Lead Pumps, 1” to 3” 
12—C.1. Filter Presses, 30” to 42” 


Complete stocks of process equipment in- 
cluding Evaporators, Stills, Tanks, etc. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
BRIL Equipment 
Company 


229 W. 34th Street, New York 





BONDED SCALES, CONVEVORS, 
VIBRATING SCREENS, CRUSHERS 


3 x 6’ single deck screens $495.00 
3 x 8 double deck screens 695.00 
3 x 8 triple deck screens 885.00 


Double-roll crushers 345.00 
Large double-roll crusher 795.00 
Bag and box pilers 530.00 
20 ton truck scale 510.00 


Immediate shipment—Terms 


BONDED SCALE COMPANY, MFRS. 


98 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio 
Phone: Garfield 1651; Garfield 5712 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


1—Dopp 150 gallon autoclave or sulph- 
onator—double motion agitator. 


1—Devine 250 gallon copper vacuum 
pan complete 

3—Kilby 30” x 30” C.l. Filter Presses— 
Open Delivery 

1~Aluminum coiled vacuum pan 250 
gallon capacity 

1—Sprout Waldron #1 rotary cutter 

14—Stokes & Colton tablet machines 
from 42” to 412” tablets 

5—McDonald & O & J automatic labelers 

1—New S. S. Fitzpatrick style D com- 


muniting machine 3 hp _ explosion 
proof 


1—Porter 15 gal. manganese ball mill 
—MD—new 

1—New S. S. 6000 gallon jacketed and 
turbine agitated kettle 

1—Blaw Knox 6x5’ stainless steel chill- 
ing roll or drum dryer 

1—Swenson 3 deck crystallizer 40’ long 
MD : 

1—Badger all copper 100 GPH water still 

3—McLellan conical blenders 1 cu. ft. 
copper & Steel 

5—Williams, Gruendler, Sprout Waldron 
hammermills 5 to 60 hp 

2—Stokes 412C vacuum pumps 225 CFM 
MD late type 


WE NOW STOCK NEW S.S. PUMPS, KETTLES, 
TANKS, CONVEYORS, FACTORY HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT, ETC. 

LET US KNOW OF YOUR NEEDS 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS 


MACHINERY CORPORATION 





146 GRAND ST. * NEW YORK, I3 


WOrth 4-8130 




















AVAILABLE 
10—(New) 250 gal. closed Aluminum Tanks. 
10—(New) St. St. Kettles: 60, 100, 200 gal. 
20—(New) 2” Powell St. Steel Angle Valves. 
1—Broughton 16 cu. ft. Mixer. 
1—Raymond 0000 Imp. Mill. 


1—No. 600 De Laval Clarifier. 
1—U. 8S. 10-spout hard rubber liquid filler. 
1—No. 10 Day Imperial Mixer. 
2—Packomatic Fillers and Env. Sealers. 
1—Austin-Western #3 Gyratory Crusher. 
2—20” S.W. Attrition Mills, 15 hp. 
1—Elmes 3-piston Hydraulic Pump. 
1—Revolvator elec. Hoist, 8007, 16’ lift. 
1—1800 gal. agitated Steel Mash Tub. 
4—Water Stills: 10 and 25 GPH. 
-—Tolhurst 40” laundry Centrifugal. 
1—300 gal. jack, agit. glass lined Tank. 
What equipment have you for sale? 


What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, II. 








FOR SALE 


CHARLOTTE COLLOIDAL MILL 


Model 7 


IN GOOD CONDITION. a F.O.B. 
SUMNER, WASH. REF 
SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
ViIS-KO INC., Sumner, Wash. 











SPECIALS IN STOCK 


10—Sperry 32” Iron Filter Presses 
11—Sharples No. 5A Centrifuges, Stain- 
less Steel Bowls 
2—Stokes RD4 Rotary Tablet Machines 
14—Tolhurst 40” Suspended type Cen- 
trifugals 
1—Chrystie 80”x45’ Rotary Dryer 
3—Oliver Rotary Vac. Filters 8’xl10’ & 
5’x6’ 
1—Raymond 3 Roller High Side Mill 
2—Dorr 15’ Bowl Classifiers 
1—Hardinge 3’x8” Conical Ball Mill 
ee Portable Elec. Agitators 4 to 
HP. 
4—Pfaudler Glass Lined Jack. Kettles, 
350 & 400 gals. 
15—Stainless steel Jack. Kettles, 40, 60, 
80, and 375 gals. 
25—Alum., Copper, and Steel Kettles, 
20 to 1500 gals. 
20—New stainless steel Tanks, 100 to 
3000 gals. 
Hammer Mills, Grinder, Pulverizers, 
Mixers, Pumps, Stills, etc. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 
_ WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


STEIN Equipment Co. 


426 BROOME ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
DEPT. M. CA. 6-8147 





_ 
FOR SALE 


5—ATMOSPHERIC DOUBLE DRUM DRY- 
ERS 22” x 38” 

1—PFAUDLER 6000 gal. S.S. Jacketed Tank 

I1—DAY 16” x 40” W.C. Three Roller Mill 


1—SPERRY C.1. FILTER PRESS 24” 0.D.— 
44 Plates 


6—Tablet Machines—Single and Rotary %” 
to 1%” dia. Tablets 


6—COPPER COATING PANS 24”—30"—38”" 
SEND FOR LATEST BULLETINS 


We Buy Your Surplus 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 West Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-6680 








EMSCO 
Serving the Chemleal and Process Industries 
Rebullt os Machinery 
Equipment 
EMSCO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Emil A. Schroth, Owner 
49 HYATT AVENUE NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 

















We Buy and Sell at Any Point 
New and Used Tight and Slack 
Barrels; Steel Drums and Cans. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 


3800 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohie 
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50 Ls ay E. Beene, a Locomotive. 


100—B a Car 
12810, soe es dela gal. "Tank Ca 
2,006 to 4 ,000-gal. Emulsion Colloid Mills 
2-300 Kw *3/60/440 Diesel Generators 
343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel 
480 KW 2300 V Diesel Generator 
ymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 
5’ x 33’ am, Jacketed Vacuum ae 
3x 4and 4x7 Hummer 
3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60, Sa atén 
59 Direct Heat Dryers 
18 x 36 and 42 x 10 Acme Jaw Crushers 
20 H.P. Charlotte A% in. Colloid Mill 
1 yd. P. * hed oom ~a Crane 
RAGE TANK 
14—10, 00, 1) OO 20,000 a 26,000-gal. 
orizontal and Vertical 
25—21, 000, and 41,000 gal. Vert. Tanks 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
Electric—$40, 676, 1,000 and 1,578 ft. 
Diesel—360, 500, 506 and 1,006 ft. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 











“ARTOFEX MIXER” 


Vertical; 90 qt. capacity; heavy duty; 
2 h.p., single phase; complete; excellent 
condition. Mr. Brandy, Wheatality, 1360 
Lafayette Ave., N. Y. C. 











FOR SALE 


Used Solvent Recovery Still 100 gal- 
jon capacity, gas fired. Location 
Edgewater, N. J 


EIMER & AMEND 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 











2—Steel Processing Tanks — 10’0” x 16’ x 4” 
thick. Capacity 9400 gallons, complete 
with Agitators and Driving Gears—no Mo- 
tor. 

2—Closed Steel Tanks 8’ x 10’6”x 14” thick. 
Porcelain lined. Capacity 4,000 gallons. 

1—Steel Open Top Tank —7’ x 5’10” x 4” 
thick. Lined with acid resisting brick. 
Capacity 1,000 gallons. 

a Lined Open Wood Tank—4’10” dia. 
x 

oe Lined Open Wood Tank—4’10” dia. 

6” 


1—Upright Boiler—10 H.P. 
1—Denver Filter—3’ wide—4’ dia., without 
accessories. 


All tanks in practically new condition. 


G. G W. H. CORSON, INC. 
Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


3 Chemical & Industrial Engrs., ages 26, 28 and 
30, with combined 20 yrs. of diversified experience 
In Chemical Production & Engineering, desire to 
organize new corporation for producing new chem- 
jeals or allied products. Will invest some capital 
and/or reinvest salaries in company. Do you have 
a by-product or process patent that is worth 
developing, processing, and marketing? P. 0. Box 
182, Gak Ridge, Tennessee. 

















HELP WANTED 











GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CHEMICAL SPECIALIST 


Wanted by reputable export company 
Manager for Chemical Department. Only 
gentleman with excellent connections 
and with long experience in the Chemical 
Industry will be considered. Please write 
giving background, references and condi- 
tions desired. All information will be 
strictly confidential. 


Box 3093, Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18 











CHEMIST 


Thorough background in pharmaceuti- 
cals and cosmetics. To do research 
and development work and to super- 
vise laboratory operations. 

BOX 3096, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 





INORGANIC CHEMICALS. 
DEVELOPMENT, PROMOTION, PRODUC 
TION. Ph.D. 15 years experience in university, 
small and large industry, consulting, and gov- 
ernment. Seeks opportunity to build sound 
future for chemical manufacturing enterprise 
in executive position directing 5-50 technical 
workers, or in staff position. If small or new 
establishment, can start as consultant. $10,000. 
Box 3089, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 6, Be 


RESEARCH, 





Available 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Background in technical, 
economic and production aspects of 


ACTIVATED 
BENTONITIC CLAYS 


HAVING ADSORBENT AND CATALYST USE 
Unusual and successful record in directing 
and coordinating clay activation project from 
laboratory development through pilot plant 
to commercial stage. 
Box No. 3097, The Chemical — 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST available to serve 
as technical director or consultant in protective 
surfacing problems. Excellent background in 
plastic coating formulation, chemical processing 
of metals, corrosion testing, etc. Married, age 
32. Midwest. Box 3095, Chemical Industries, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 








PATENTS 











Consult: 


Z. H. POLACHEK 


Reg. Patent Attorney 
1234 BROADWAY 

(At 31st) New York 1, N. Y. 
Phone: LO. 5-3088 

















PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





























MANUFACTURING 
SERVICES 











We Have 
SPRAY DRYING SERVICE 
available 
Box No. 3091 
Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. Y. 





GET RESULTS! 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 














J. W. McCutcheon 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Lexington 2-0521 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 


Specializing in Oils, Fats, 
ps and Glycerine. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS and Chemists (all 
Branches) attractive positions available through 
Chemical Department, Position Securing Bureau 
secede 45 John Street, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











INFORMATION 
for 

HELP WANTED & SITUA- 

TION WANTED ADS 
20 words (or less) $1.00 der issue, 
extra words 5¢ each plus 6 words to 
be added for box address and 10¢ 
for postage. All remittances and 
copy must be received by the 12th 
of the month preceding publication. 
These rates do not apply to display 
or white space ads or other classs- 
fied ads which are sold at $7.00 
per inch. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
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FOR CHEMISTS, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineers, write Chemical Department, Position 
Securing Bureau (Agency), 45 John Street, 
New York. Telephone COrtland 7-9650. 


EMULSIONS AND PLASTICS CHEMIST: 
19 years’ experience in development and super- 
vision of production of surface coatings and ad- 
hesives including pigment dispersions, emulsion 
paint, resin emulsions, ethyl cellulose lacquer 
emulsions, elastomers, wax finishes and specialty 
items. Seeks responsible position with progres- 
sive organization. Executive ability. Box 3086, 
Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N. Y. ° 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 30 years old —8 
years varied chem, Production & Engr. experi- 
ence wants position in small plant to produce 
new products in the Chemical process field — 
will invest some capital, and/or re-invest salary 
for stock in company. Box 3090, Chemical In- 
dustries, 522 Fitth Ave., New York i8, N. Y 





CONSULTATION 
FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
MANAGEMENT 


RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


250 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, enginee: 
and medical staff with completely ss 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 

“The Consulting Chemist and Your Business’”’ 
315 Washington Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











Chemical Industries 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











50 East 41st Street 
Room 82 








When in need of « consultant 





ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


A ees z= (Vp 


Ne charge for this service. 
The membership, located from coast w coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1130 


for Consultants 


address the Association 




















MARKET RESEARCH 
on Chemical Products 


’ Y, .D. 
A a a ee 


Bjorksten Laboratories 
185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
ANDover 1726 

















MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Anelytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 


Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramerey 5-1090 

















GET RESULTS! 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Classified Section 








MARKET RESEARCH 
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(Continued from page 63) 





vertising contracts, or prepare briefs for 
the legal department. Most of these activ- 
ities can be included under a_ broader 
title—that of Commercial Research. This 
term is more widely used in other in- 
dustries than in the chemical industry. 

How should market research be or- 
ganized in a company? There is no right 
or wrong answer to this question which 
can be universally applied. There are as 
many answers as there are top executives 
to report to. There are cases where mar- 
ket research reports to executives in 
charge of Sales, Research, Production, 
Accounting, Treasury, Advertising, Pur- 
chasing, or to the President or Executive 
Vice-President. The right answer will 
depend on how broadly the functions of 
market research are defined and the ex- 
act functions of the top executive to 
whom the department reports. In general 
it may be said that market research is 
in the best position when reporting to the 
executive most active in planning the 
long-range future program. 





CONCLUSION 


In summing up this analysis of what 
market research can contribute to man- 
agement decisions in modern companies, 
it is well to emphasize again the open- 
ing sentence in the American Manage- 
ment Association’s 1944 report on this 
subject, to wit: “Marketing Research is 
not a new tool of industry and business.” 
A great deal can be gained by establish- 








250 East 43rd St., 





EVANS 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY — PROCESSES — PRODUCTS 
PILOT PLANT — LIBRARY — OPTICAL AND MECHANICAL SECTIONS 


INSPECT OUR UNUSUALLY EXTENSIVE FACILITIES 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 3-0071 
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ing facts as tar as they go in manage- 
ment problems, but market research is 
not and never will be a substitute for 
judgment. 

As Robert Elder of Lever Bros. said 
before the American Marketing Associa- 
tion Conference in Boston, “This means 
not that market research can be a substi- 
tute for executive judgment but that it 
should be a valuable supplement, reducing 
the area in which judgment has to oper- 
ate—and reducing ,also the chance of 
error. When an executive operates with 
an adequate supply of sound market data, 
he is able, I think, to exercise a higher 
and more valuable type of judgment than 
when he has to make his decisions on the 
basis only of his past experience and his 
instinct. 

“Sometimes, strangely enough, the ex- 
actly opposite difficulty arises. For ex- 
ecutives may come so much under the 
spell of the market research idea that 
they are reluctant to make any decision 
unless they have some sort of survey in 
hand. This seems to me a rather craven 
abdication of responsibility. We_ shall 
never see the day when all we have to 
do is drop a problem in the market re- 
search hopper, turn a crank and take 
out a card with the correct answer printed 
on it.” 

This statement added a note of cau- 
tion to an article strongly supporting 
market research methods and functions. 
However, caution is advisable in another 
direction as well. Tremendous growth in 
chemical market research has come dur- 
ing a period of great expansion. But it 
is logical that the greatest value can be 
derived from market research in time of 
severe competition. Hence executives 
may be well advised to strengthen their 
market research departments and begin 
directing their talents toward the buyer’s 
market which they are sure will come 
sooner or later. 





Between the Lines 
(Continued from page 20) 





in the American dye industry becoming 
even more efficient than it is at present. 
While it is the finding of the Commis- 
sion that the domestic industry is currently 
in a much better position competitively 
than before the war, the survey notes the 
possibility of competition from expanding 
Swiss and British dye interests, apart 
from any unpredictable development from 
former enemy countries. Among intan- 
gibles in this connection are, according 
to the Commission, the possible re-estab- 
lishment of an international cartel, na- 
tional or international government limi- 
tation on operations of such a cartel, and 
the relative production costs of the indus- 
try in this country and of foreign com- 
petitors. Competition from foreign pro- 
ducers will also hinge on rates of duty on 
their products coming into this market. 
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STABILITY 





A new vinyl resin 
additive offering 


@ Effective heat stabilization 


@ Easy handling — fluid con- 
sistency 


@ Transparency with no 
clouding 


® Solubility and compatibility 
@ Freedom from fire hazard 


Use STABILIZER SN 


a. in vinyl plastics for high tem- 
perature mixing, extrusion, 
calendering, etc. 


b. in vinyl resin films for heat 
stability in drying or service. 





For Samples, 
Data and Prices 
communicate with 


Advance Solvents « Chemical 


Corporation 


245 FIFTH AVENUE ° 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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“WE” — EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 








ALL oF US KNow how sales psychology 
is used to sell perfume, women’s hats, and 
the like, but we didn’t know it took psy- 
chology to sell soap in these soap-short 
days. The War Assets Administration re- 
cently offered surplus “salt-water soap” 
at 12 cents per lb. and had no takers. It 
was cut to 6 cents, but before the price 
change was made effective someone fig- 
ured something was wrong. They re- 
named the stuff “all-purpose, laundry and 
hard-water soap,” kept the price at 12 
cents, and sold it all in 48 hours. 


e > @ 


ANOTHER interesting story about sur- 
plus disposal concerns camouflage sticks, 
containing carnauba wax, lanolin and cas- 
tor oil as principal ingredients and used 
by troops during the war as skin camou- 
flage. A bid of $4.25 was turned down. 
Now the material has been turned over to 
a government laboratory for separation 
into its components. If this proves suc- 
cessful, the sticks will be sold for 100 
times the original bid. 


ep & 


THE PERSONNEL MANAGER of a large 
engineering firm here in New York show- 
ed us a job application letter we thought 
clever and amusing. Here it is: 


Dear Sir: 

Please submit your best price, and 
earliest acceptance, F.O.B. New York, 
on the following. 

One (1) male, married, 33, college, 
complete with eight years business ex- 
perience, consisting of the following: 

Two (2) years purchasing, piping 
and machinery parts, four (4) years all 
phases of accounting, one (1) year 
sales, and (1) year office management. 

The seller warrants that the above 
is in good working condition and is 
at present in full operation. The seller 
also warrants that the above is free 
from defects and may be used on other 
installations than those represented. 

Very truly yours, 


eo & 


Every TIME we re-read the enthralling 
adventures of our favorite detective, Sher- 
lock Holmes, we pause for a moment of 
reflection after his remark, “Returning to 
France, I spent some months in research 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 


(From our Files of Jan., 1932) 


Through cooperative efforts of 
the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. 
and General American Tank Car, 
the first shipment of hydrogen 
peroxide in tank car lots recently 
went forward to a large textile 
concern, 

Representatives of 12 manufac- 
turers complete final organization 
details of the Sulphonated Oil 
Manufacturers’ Association, a new 
trade body. First president is 
Charles P. Gulick, National Oil 
Products Co. 

The butanol-acetone fermenta- 
tation patent is held valid as Com- 
mercial Solvents wins suit against 
Union Solvents. The defendant 
will appeal. 

Walter S. Landis is elected chair- 
man of the New York Section, 
American Chemical Society, for 
1932. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of Jan., 1917) 


Ernst T. Fritzsche, of Schimmel 
& Co., parent house of Fritzsche 
Bros., dies in Leipzig, Germany. 

Henry V. Arny, of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Association, urges 
adoption of metric system by U. S. 
industry. 

Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemi- 
cal works is rushing extensive addi- 
tions to its plant to produce dye- 
stuffs. 

The plants and business of Har- 
rison Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of acids used in 
making dyes and explosives, will 
soon pass to the control of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Courts have held that under the 
Virginia prohibition law, now in 
effect, ice cream manufacturers can 
keep ardent spirits on hand for 
extract flavoring and similar pur- 
poses, but that under no circum- 
stances will it be permissible for 
the spirits to be used in “spiking” 
the ice cream. 

R. H. Van Schaack, president of 
Peter Van Shaack & Sons, says he 
is of the opinion that owing to 
the high cost of gasoline, ethyl 
alcohol, in conjunction with bengol, 
will be extensively used as a motive 
power in engines of all kinds after 
the war. 








into the coal-tar derivatives, which I 
conducted in a laboratory at Montpelier, 
in the south of France.” 

What particular derivatives? In what 
journal are the results published? What 
genial old French professor was in charge 
of the laboratory? We must go to the 
library one of these days and examine the 
reports of work done in Montpelier in 
late 1893 and early 1894. 

We have a slight clue from another ad- 
venture: “Holmes had been seated for 
some hours in silence with his long, thin 
back curved over a chemical vessel in 
which he was brewing a particularly mal- 
odorous product.” 

If he specialized in coal-tar chemistry, 
he was probably working on pyridine 
derivatives ! 


er % 


WE SHAKE OUR HEADS in resigned 
alarm at what science is doing to civiliza- 
tion. Now we learn that garbage, “the 
husks that the swine didn’t eat,” as it 
were, can be dehydrated to a form suit- 
able for making soap. 

She’s lovely! She’s engaged! She uses 
Dehydrated Garbage Soap! 

See where it’ll get us? 


ey Gy 


GrEoMETERS have never succeeded in 
squaring the circle, but somebody has 
evidently succeeded in circularizing the 
triangle. Angel Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, is described by a government agency 
as “roughly six miles in diameter and 
triangular in shape.” 


e >) & 


SALEsMEN often complain to us that 
they can’t understand chemists’ lingo. Our 
perusal of the Wisconsin Engineer has 
given us some useful definitions which we 
pass on so that the most untechnical 
salesman can carry on bright conversa- 
tions with the laboratory boys: 

Chlorine—A dancer in a night club. 

Carbon—A storage place for streetcars. 

Barium—What you do to dead people. 

Boron—A person of low mentality. 

Slide rule—Regulation pertaining to 
baseball. 

Mole—A subterranean fur-bearing ani- 
mal. 

Catalyst—A western ranch owner. 

Centimeter—A hundred-legged worm- 
like animal. 

Flask—A measuring vessel carried on 
the hip graduated in fingers. 

Electrolyte—A thing which when it is 
dark you turn on and it gets light. 

Nitrate—Special price on telephone 
calls and telegrams after dark. 
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Chlorme, Sulfur or Thionv! Group — 


.. All trom Thonvl Chloride 


} a YOU are interested in introducing chlor- 
ine, sulfur alone or sulfur in combination 
with oxygen, into organic or inorganic com- 
pounds, you should investigate the use of 
Hooker Thionyl Chloride. 

In this one inorganic chemical, these 
three groups are readily available. Sulfur 
dioxide and hydrogen chloride, the gaseous 
byproducts of its reaction, are easily re- 


moved. Excess thionyl chloride may be re- 


High purity of Hooker Thionyl Chloride 
has stimulated use of this chemical in or- 
ganic synthesis. Freedom from side reactions 
and good yields of a purer product are con- 
comitants of this high purity. 

Thionyl Chloride is a clear, pale yellow 
to red liquid with a sharp irritating odor. It 
fumes when exposed to moist air and re- 
quires some special care in handling and 


storage. It is available in technical and re- 








covered by distillation. 


fined grades. Principal properties are given 






















below: 
PON cd PRT a oso eco ed whe Cua SOCl. 
PMD WUGNNNO re fg es Nea ens caw’ 119.0 
Specific Gravity, 15.5°/15.5°C. ...... 1.644 


Boiling Range 


ME UiddeneeceSinmeewees 72° to 79°C. 
Refined . . 75° to 78°C. 
a ar ra Below —75°C. 
UE ers as ou aaa ees None 
Rr a oraistardaa alee pad ae ae None 


Technical Data Sheet No. 718 gives more 
complete physical and chemical data and 
analysis as well as suggestions for handling. 
Bulletin No. 328A, “Hooker Chlorinating 
Agents,” is also available to those interested. 
Your name and the bulletin numbers on 
your letterhead will bring you this 


descriptive literature. 


/ 


i 


” 


“Artists in Lead Burning” design and fashion the lead 
equipment required for processing and handling many 
of the Hooker Chemicals. 


HOOKER 
RLECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


3 Forty-Seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. * Wilmington, Calif. - Tacoma, Wash. 


CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda Paradichlorbenzene Muriatic Acid Chlorine Sodium Sulfide Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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ISCO CHEMICALS AT WORK 


In all walks of life ISCO chemicals are found in quality 
products. For instance, when you get a shine, ISCO gums help 
make better shoe cleaners. ISCO waxes such as carnauba, bees- 
wax, candelilla, montan, and ceresin go into the making of 
quality shoe polishes. 

In all of your daily activities there is an ISCO product at 
work making good things better. It might be a better textile 
because of an ISCO chemical. Your food is better and cleaner 
because of ISCO products. Milady is more beautiful because 
of ISCO cosmetic materials. 

Since 1816, Innis Speiden has developed and made available 
in commercial quantities hundreds of different products for 
American industry. Let us show you how ISCO chemicals and 
service will improve your manufacturing process. 


1816 1947 


A NAME AS OLD AS THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 






Innis, Speiden & Co. 
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Abstracts of U. 8. Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of patents are available from the Patent Office at 25 cents each. Address the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information concerning patents or trade-marks. 








From Official Gazette—Vol. 590, Nos. 3, 4—Vol. 591, Nos. 1, 2, 3 (September 17—October 15)—p. 747 





*Specialties 


In manufacture of end-view screens having conducting surface on carrier 
body, steps of applying to carrier body fine suspension of silver oxide 
in amyl acetate containing pyroxylin, drying suspension, reducing 
homogenous oxide in hydrogen baking, wetting the white silver surface 
with solution of silicon tetraethy! in ethyl oxalate, dusting upon silicon 
ester film powdered fluorescent -mMaterial, baking. 0. 2,407,146. 
Christopher Fagan to Radio Corp. of America. ‘ et. 

Composition comprising 2 chlor butene 2, chloroform and aliphatic liquid 
alcohol, No. 2,407,149. Clyde Gardenier to Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Sound record of instantaneous recording type, includes ethyl cellulose 
and as plasticizer lower alkyl ester of ricinoleic acid. No. 2,407,179. 
Albert Savage to The Dow Chemical Co. ; y 

Composition comprising ester of alkyl par ethyl alcohol in which alkyl 
substitute appears on ring, and rubber selected from natural rubber 
and rubber-like polymers of butadiene, isoprene, piperylene, and _2- 
chlorobutadiene. No. 2,407,183. Frank Soday to The United Gas 
Improvement Co. ‘ ask 

Forming adsorbent body having increased wet strength comprising form- 
ing mixture of particles of material having submicroscopic pores, ferric 
oxide, basic acting material and sodium silicate. No. 2,407,247. 
Southwick Briggs. : 

Hectograph blanket comprising hydrophilic gelatinous copy mass, backing 
and intermediate bonding agent of drying oil type, copy mass contain- 
ing cation active wetting agent. No. 2,407,395. obert Bour to 
Ditto, Inc. ’ ; a 

In_ electrodeposition of zinc, step comprising effecting electrodeposition 
from aqueous acid-zinc electro-depositing solution in presence of 1- 
anthraquinone sodium sulfonate. o. 2,407,489. Allen Gray to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Anodically polishing brass. No. 2,407,543. Charles Faust to Battelle 
Memorial Institute. : eth , 
Aqueous alkaline solution having reduced foaming characteristics contain- 
ing water, soluble alkaline agent, and constituent to produce foam, 
admixed with one foam inhibitor, di-tertiary-amylphenoxyethanol, p- 
tertiary-amylphenoxyethanol or diamyl phenol, No. 2,407,589. Henry 

Tremaimand Leslie Bacon to Wyandotte Chemical Corp. 

Fire-resisting coating and impregnating composition comprising mixture 
of sodium silicate, filler, setting agent of concentrated oil of vitriol 
suspension agent of acetic acid. No. 2,407,615. Cecil Moon an 
Norman Collinson-Jones. 


*T extiles 


In adhering fibrous materials together, improvement comprises adding 
filler material to synthetic rubber-like adhesive, applying adhesive to 
areas of parts to be joined, permitting adhesive to harden, providin 
solvent activator for adhesive, adding agent capable of reaction wit 
filler material for producing color, etc. No. 2,405,602. Frederick 
Nugent to B. B. Chemical Co. 

Treating endless fabric with liquid including fixed structure including 
liquid container, rotatable means in structure above liquid in container, 
etc. No. 2,405,665. Rocco Nazzaro. 

Preparing cover cloth for use in hot ironing press consists in impregnating 
cotton fabric with homogeneous mixture of linseed oil, petroleum 
spirits, egg white with ester gum, and impregnated fabric by heat and 
smooth ironing pressure. No. 2,405,703. James Mackechnie, Jr. 

Manufacture of artificial fibrous material consists in carding mass of 
waste vegetable textile fibres into dry web, impregnating carded mass 
with binding agent in aqueous dispersion form, compressing the im- 
pregnated mass into sheet or board form, simultaneously expressing 
excess impregnant. No. 2,405,978. Robert Pickles and John Pickles. 

Preparation of conditioning liquid for textile materials comprises reactin 
mixture comprising mineral oil, vegetable oil, higher fatty acid an 
fuming sulphuric acid, then adding spreading and penetrating agent 
and alkali-metal hydroxide and alkylolamine. No. 2,406,408. George 
Seymour and Walter Brooks to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Production of novel effects on wool-fiber-containing textile material comi- 
prises exposing material to combined action of water vapor and vapor of 
volatile monomeric polymerizable compound. No. 2,406,412. John 
nen and Thomas Barr to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Pliable fabric from which to manufacture garment, comprising plurality 
of sheets of expanded cellulosic unwoven lining material, etc. No. 
2,406,416. Frank Turner, one-half to Howard Meincke. 

Treating fibrous material comprises applying aqueous solution of persul- 
furic acid or water soluble persulfates, etc. No. 2,406,453. illiam 
Charlton, Stanley Jarrett and Eric Walker to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. t 

Treating fibrous material comprises applying monomeric, readily poly- 
merizable compound, etc. 0. 2,406,454. William Charlton, Stanley 
Jarrett and Eric Walker to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Apparatus for producing synthetic yarn. No. 2,406,641. Albert Signoret 
to American Safet azor Corp. 

Yarn production. 0. 2,406,642. Albert Signoret to American Safety 
Razor Corp. 

Impregnating fibrous cord with viscous glue for making bristles. No. 
2,406,707. John Overbeke. 

Yarn-sizing composition comprising aqueous solution of water-sensitive 
hydroxylated polyvinyl resin, boric acid and modified polymer of dioxo- 
lane or alkyl substituted dioxolane. No, 2,406,749. new Dittmar 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Spinning fibers from organic solvent solution comprising organic acid 
ester of cellulose, partial ester of polysilicic acid and monohydric ali- 


* Continued from Vol. 589, Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. 590, Nos. 1, 2. 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Patents Available for License or Sale 


The Patent Office is regularly publishing a Register 
of Patents Available for Licensing or Sale. Patents 
concerning chemical products and processes appear 


below. 
November 26, 1946 


Pat. 2,383,879. Abrasive Paper Rolls. Patented Aug. 28, 1945. 
This patent covers absorbent paper in roll form, one side of which 
has a thin layer of wax serving to hold an abrasive in powder 
form, The abrasive side of the paper is adapted to be rub on 
cooking utensils, or the like, with greasy surfaces; and the 
abrasive-free absorbent surface being adapted to clean up the 
dirt dislodged by the abrasive side. A convenient method of 
cleaning pots and pans. (Owner) Alex Friedman, 10 E. 40th 
- New York, N. Y. Groups 26—99; 28—93; 40. Reg. No. 

4 


The followirig patents are offered by Allin B. Crouch, Trustee, 
1412 Clifton Park Road, Schenectady, N. Y., for non-exclusive 
licensing on a royalty basis: ‘ 

Pat. 1,964,890. Condenser. Patented July 3, 1934. This pat- 
ent covers a water-cooled condenser which is easily dismantled 
and cleaned. A straight section of condenser tube surrounded 
by a continuous, spiral fin of thin sheet metal is placed in a 
casing, such as an ordinary length of pipe. This casing is pro- 
vided with a water inlet and outlet. This arrangement causes 
the water circulating through the spiral passage to be given a 
whirling motion, and also causes circulation of the water and 
refrigerant to be greatly accelerated. Group 35—84. Reg. No. 


4,287. 
Pat. 2,008,809. Compressor. Patented July 23, 1935. Group 


35—84. Reg. No. 4,288. , 

Pat. 2,047,167. Adjustable Clearance Mechanism. Patented 
July 7, 1936. Group 35—84. Reg. No. 4,289. ; 

The two patents fisted above show a manually adjustable me 
chanism for varying clearance between a piston and cylinder 
head of a compressor. Such adjustment may be made while the 
compressor is operating. It also includes a safety feature which 
will yield under abnormal cylinder pressure. The cylinder head 
of the compressor may be removed and replaced by this mechanism. 


Pat. 2,015,487. Reversible Expansion Means for ——— ; 


able Condenser and Evaporator Functions. Patented Sept. 
1935. Group 35—84. Reg. No. 4,290. ‘ 

Pat. 2,131,355. Refrigerating System for Cooling or Heating. 
Patented Sept. 27, 1938. Group 35—84. Reg. No, 4,291. 

Each of the two patents listed above shows a pair of float- 
controlled expansion valves or traps for controlling the flow of 
refrigerant in either direction. egardless of the direction of 
flow, refrigerant from the condenser will flow freely into one trap 
and thence through a pipe into the other trap where a narrow 
passage restricts flow to the evaporator. Should any gas reach 
the second trap, the restricted passage will be temporarily closed 
by the float-controlled valve until the trapped gas escapes through 
an aperture in the top of the float. F 

Pat. 2,024,323. oo for Compressing Gaseous Fluids. 
Patented Dec. 17, 1935. This gar shows a compressor and 

compression in which all the 


December 3, 1946 


Pat. 2,306,927. Voltaic Cell. Patented Dec. 29, 1942. An 
improved type of voltaic cell containing an organic depolarizer 
selected from the group consisting of substitution derivatives of 
monochloramine and dichloramine. Examples of such depolarizers 
are: para toluene sulfonyl dichloramide, N-chlorphthalimide, N-hex- 
achlortriethylene tetramine. The cell has an circuit voltage 
of about two volts, and the ampere-hour capacity is considerably 
higher than that of earlier types. (Owner) William C. Arsem, 
a Road, Beth 14, Md. Group 36—12. Reg. 

0. 4,347. 


December 10, 1946 


Pat. 1,899,064. Manufacture of Electrodes. Patented Feb. 28, 
(Continued on following page) 
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1933. 
ulverized graphite and a binder. Eliminates the baking process. 


he electrodes are useful as anodes in electro-chemical processes 


Pat. 2,090,846. Soldering Flux. Patented Aug. 24, 1937. A 
soldering flux of the water-insoluble type made by the interaction 
of organic materials, such as resins, and stannic chloride, The 
flux so made is non-corrosive at ordinary temperatures and is very 
active at soldering temperatures. {Ovnns? urgess Battery Co., 
Battery Div., Freeport, Ill. Att.: F. J. Kirkman, Vice President. 
Group 28—34. = No. 4,366. . ; 

Pat. 2,121,412. ethod for Treating Zinc and Product Formed 
Thereby. Patented June 21, 1938. The surface of zinc is treated 
to form an adherent coating of zinc oxide by subjecting it to the 
action of ammonium fluoride vapors. The treatment may be reg- 
ulated to produce layers of different thicknesses, including a flash 
treatment for galvanized iron which produces a film of oxide that 
is useful as a bonding agent for paints. (Owner) Burgess Battery 
Co., Battery Div., Freeport, Il]. Att.: F. J. Kirkman, Vice Presi- 
dent. Group 28—11. eg. No. 4,367. 











phatic alcohol. No. 2,406,755. Robert Fothergill, Julian Hill and 
Alfred Johnson to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Yarn twisting apparatus. No. 2,406,768. Otha Hitt to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, A ; 
Treating fabric of asbestos fibers containing some inflammable fibers, with- 
out changing appearance, softness, or weight, consists in precipitating 
on fibers flame-resistant water-insoluble inorganic oxide, depositing on 
fibers over oxide compatible aa > one zinc soap of cocoanut oil 
acids, heating. No. 2,406,779. John Kurlychek to United States 

Rubber Co. 

Forming seam in waterproof fabric, stitching pieces of fabric together 
along line parallel to marginal edge of uppermost piece of fabric, cover- 
ing area including line of stitching and marginal edge with water- 

roof material, etc. No. 2,406,830. Howard Haman and Charles 
Nhalen to The Warren Featherbone Co. 

Reacting dry wool in anhydrous inert liquid medium with styrene in 
presence of iodine. No, 2,406,958. David McQueen to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & 

Method and apparatus for crimping filamentary materials. No, 2,407,108. 
John Spalding and Dan Wicker to American Viscose Corp. 

Production of staple fiber. No. 2,407,109, Robert Smith to American 
Viscose Corp. 

Retting flax and analogous fibrous plont material consists of positively 
acidifying water adding enzymically-active solution from previous ret, 
heating mixture. No. 2,407,227. Theodore Earle. 

Apparatus for preparation of twisted cables of rayon. No. 2,407,358. 
John Whisnant to American Enka Corp. 

Multi-unit yarn winding machine. No. 2,407,366. Louis Cotchett, Lester 
Campbell and Ferdinand Stange to Foster Machine Co. 

Making web of cobonded unspun fibers, No. 2,407,548. Joseph Goldman 
to Fibre Products Laboratories, Inc. 

Coherent fibrous body fibers consist of asbestiform mineral fibers, bonded 
by interaction between asbestiform mineral fibers and water-soluble 
oxalate, and coherent fibrous body bonded by oxalate in combination 
with amylaceous material. No. 2,407,581. arion Smith and Harold 
Greider to The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. | F 

Resilient insulating bat = “er felted synthetic mineral fibers having 
applied isoprene resin. o. 2,407,582. Frank Soday to The United 
Gas Improvement Co. 

Obtaining on fabric containing wool and cellulose acetate staple fibres, 
close compact fibrous surface. No. 2,407,602. Alan Cluley and Tom 
Allen to Courtaulds, Ltd. 


*WV ater, Sewage and Sanitation 


Water softener comprising tank, vertically spaced perforated plates for 
reception of softening agent, valve-controlled drain, valve-controlled 
inlet pipe, etc. No. 2,407,228. Alexander Forsyth. | 

Preventing corrosion comprises: introducing stream of liquid hydrocarbons 
containing dissolved hydrogen chloride and dissolved water into cor- 
rodible stripper to flow downwardly under conditions to separate hydro- 
gen chloride, withdrawing portion of stream from zone intermediate 
ends of stripper in which water tends to separate, regulating tempera- 
ture and pressure to effect removal of water while in solution in 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,407,231. Lionel Galstaun to Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co, 

Combination in water treatment apparatus of treatment tank, reagent tank, 
conduit system connected to tanks, etc. No. 2,407,538. Lee Daniels. 

In automatic water treating apparatus having water treating tank, piping 
connected to ends of treating tank, water supply pipe, service pipe, 
waste pipe, plurality of power operated valves, etc. No. 2,407,539. 
Lee Daniels. 


Cellulose 


Purifying crude cellulosic vegetable materials comprises impregnating ma- 
terial with alkaline aqueous solution containing caustic soda, discharging 
solution from material until ratio by weight of solution remaining to 
material is 2:1, exposing material while wet to action of steam for one- 
half hour in washing material, impregnating it with acid aqueous solu- 
tion containing sodium chlorite. 0. 2,407,909. George Vincent and 
Archie Dubeau to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Impregnatin Povo _cellulosic material by immersing in mixture of 
terpene dihydrochloride and cellulose acetate heated to at or above melt- 
ing temperature of terpene dihydrochloride. No. 2,407,988. Christopher 
Luckhaupt to Luckite Processes, Inc, 

Treating cellulose material to render same water and oil-resistant, com- 
prises immersion in closed container in bath of terebene and cellulose 
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acetate heated to 220° to 310° F. No. 2,407,989. Christopher Luck- 
haupt to Luckite Processes, Inc. 

Fibrous cellulose of high alpha-cellulose content, absorbing uniformly 
therein, at from 15° to 35° C., aqueous alkali metal hydroxide solution 
of from 27.5 to 45 per cent concentration in amount equivalent to from 
0.35 to 0.60 part by weight of sodium hydroxide per part of cellulose, 
treating alkali cellulose under autogenous pressure in closed system 

to 75° C. with from 0.15 to 0.5 part by weight of methyl halide. 

No, 2,408,326. Albert Maasberg to The Dow Chemical Co : 

In bleaching and sterilizing of starch, improvement comprises subjecting 
starch in dry state to action of activated soluble, inorganic chlorite by 
admixing starch with chlorite and activating chiorite while in admix- 
ture with starch by acid in non-liquid state. No. 2,409,084. George 
Vincent to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. . 

Treating starch in acid aqueous medium with 0.15% to 2.5% by weight 
on starch of soluble inorganic chlorite in presence of activating agent 
for chlorite, temperature and duration of treatment being such as to 
result in solubilization of starch. No. 2,409,085. George Vincent to 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Ceramics 


Treating silica brick to increase resistance to spalling comprises, immers- 
ing brick in liquid tar at 250° to 500° F., removing brick from tar, 
acking brick with sand in retort, firing brick at 1450° to 1650° F. 
No. 2,407,868. Theodore Burke to Otis Elevator Co. 

Fluorine-containing ceramics and method of making same. No. 2,407,874. 


Walter Fraser to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. | : 
Device for heating glass articles to progressively increasing temperatures 
having table rotatable about stationary support and work holders and 


heaters arranged on table, gas supply means for heaters, com rising 
valve plate secured to stationary support, etc. No. 2,407,878. rnest 
Greetham. : : : 

Mechanism for repairing open hearth furnace wall including charging arm 
having bracket pivoted to one end ——— for mounting on conventional 
charging machine, means formed on bracket for carrying repair piece. 
No. 2,408,016. John Cain, Jr. 

Heat cast refractory composed of CraOs, FeO, AlsOs and MgO. No. 
2,408,305. Theodore Field to Corhart Refractories Co. 

Apparatus for heating glass parts, combination comprises means for heat- 
ing parts including metaliic tube shaped to surround said parts, means 
for supplying combustible gas to tube, etc. No. 2,408,339. Otis Pike 
to General Electric Co. nie ‘ 

Semi-conducting coating composition adapted for manufacture of high 
tension electric cables comprising resinous vehicle containing non-drying 
oil modified alkyd resin, polyvinyl acetal resin, ureaformaldehyde resin 
and carbon black. No. 2,408,416. Donald Edgar and David Sullivan 
to E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. . 

Borosilicate seal glass for fusion by gene of electric current through 
it while heated, characterized by lithia content of minor fraction of a 

er cent and by freedom from alkali other than lithia. No. 2,408,468. 
enneth Lyon to General Eleciric Co. cia a se 

Integral laminated glass glazing unit for mounting in frame, comprising 
two sheets of glass and interposed layer of thermoplastic adherefit thereto 
and extending outwardly beyond edges of glass sheets, and metal sheath 
in form of channel member fitting over extended portion of plastic 
interlayer and secured thereto. No. 2,408,483. rank Rodman to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. i mY é 

oe | mirror plates triangular in cross section, comprising supporting 

lurality of glass blanks which are rectangular in cross section in 
orizontally inclined position, covering blanks with bedding material to 
fill spaces between adjacent blanks and to provide flat unbroken surface 
thereabove, simultaneously grating away ding material and the 
upper inclined surface¢ of glass blanks. No. 2,408,496. George Wat- 
kins and Conrad Schafer to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Apparatus for preparing clay for jiggering in manufacture of pottery- 
ea No. 2,408,803. William Miller to Miller Pottery Engineering 


0. 

Apparatus for manufacturing jiggered potteryware. No. 2,408,804. Wil- 
liam Miller to Miller Pottery Engineering Co. 

Reorienting fibers of traveling mat of felted mineral wool in which fibers 
lie predominantly in gue arallel to faces of mat. No. 2,409,066. 
Edward Powell and Harry Holcomb to Johns-Manville Corp. 

— for processing of solid glass prism blanks. No. 2,409,108. 
oseph Crowley to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Apparatus for manufacture of potteryware. No. 2,409,172. William 
Miller to Miller Pottery Engineering Co. 

Calcining apparatus comprising charge receiving chamber, plurality of 
furnaces associated therewith each having grate with combustion cham- 
ber thereabove and ash pit therebelow, etc. No. 2,409,206. William 
Hessman to National Gypsum Co. 

Dinnerware puddling machinery. No. 2,409,221. William Miller to 
Miller Pottery Engineering Co. 

—— “7 a hardening. No. 2,409,284. George Jackson to American 

ptical Co. 

Drier for decorated ware comprising tunnel open at ends, conveyor having 
horizontal portion extending through tunnel and on which decorated 
gave articles may be placed to be carried through tunnel, means for 

riving conveyor, hood on tunnel having chamber in open communication 

at its bottom with interior of tunnel throughout full width of latter 
and for part of length, etc. No, 2,409,298. Donald Merrill to Hart- 
ford-Empire Co. 

Yellow ultraviolet absorbing glass which consists of silica, boric oxide, 
alkali metal oxide, not less than about 10% AlsOs, from .02% to .5% 

e2Os, and contains .4% of halide having atomic weight between 35 
and 127, ratio of alumina to alkali metal oxide being greater than one. 
No. 2,469,412. William Armistead, Jr. to Corning Glass Works. 

Driving means for glass working machines having head for receiving glass 
— rotatably queens in machine and provided with vertical slot- 
ted recess, etc. o. 2,409,423. Charles Eisler. 


Coatings 


Saturating fibrous sheet material with hot bituminous compound comprises 
completely coating one surface of material with compound while simul- 
taneously coating spaced areas only of opposite surface of material with 
compound, exposing last named surface to atmosphere to permit escape 
of vapors from uncoated areas, applying compound to uncoated areas. 
No. 2,407,756. James Young to Bird & Son, Inc. 

Device for coating liquid substance on outer surfaces of pipe and the like. 
No. 2,407,770. Isabelle Daniel. z 

ting composition possessing decreased gelling tendencies, comprising 
and strong artificial resin insoluble in toluene, having molecular 
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weight in excess of 4000, prepared by the copolymerization of vinyl 
chloride with vinyl acetate. No 2,408,174. Glen ter to Commercial 


Solvents Corp. 

Means for coating webs. No. 2,408,504. Samuel Bergstein to Robert 
Bergstein and Frank Bergstein, trustees. 

Making baking varnish comprises resinifying 250 grams phenol, 200 grams 
of formaldehyde 40% solution with heat in presence of product of fifty 
grams of 20% ammonia and three grams of tartaric acid,*decanting 
resin, diluting with mixture of acetone and butanol, mixing with solu- 
tion of 90 grams of coumarone resin of 80-81° C. fusion point, in 250 
grams of benzene. No. 2,408,782. Louis Kientz. 

Stripping metallic coating from steel-backed silver bearing, coating con- 
sisting of metallic material of lead, lead-tin or lead-indium, consists in 
wiping oil from bearing, removing rust spots, removing moisture, im- 
mersing in solution of 95%, by volume, of glacial acetic acid, 5%, by 
volume, of aqueous solution containing 30% hydrogen peroxide. No. 
2,408,931. Robert Heath, George Fisher, Jr. and Thomas Holbrook to 

General Motors Corp. : : 

Coating entire porous surface of porous metal article having pores pass- 
ing completely through article with metal lower in electrochemical series 
than metal of article and wherein coating is metallurgically bonded to 
surface of article, comprising: continuously circulating by mechanical 
pressure liquid carrying coating metal through pores of porous metal 
article for time sufficient to cause desired deposition of metal in liquid 
on surface of pores, heating article at temperature below melting point 
of coating metal for time to cause partial metallurgical diffusion of 
coating metal into metal. No, 2,409,295. John Marvin and Roland 
Koehring to General Motors Corp. 


Dyestuffs 


Anthraquinone acid dyestuffs of the 1,4-diamino-anthraquinone acid class, 
in the free acid form, corresponding with formula described in patent. 
No. 2,407,704. Jean Kern to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Uniformly coloring aluminum article having oxide coating anodically pro- 
duced in strong acid electrolyte, coating containing entrapped po f elec- 
trolyte, comprising immersing article in aqueous bath containing dis- 
solved alkali metal oxalate, at pH of 4.5 to 8, and at temperature of 
100 to 200° F., whereby irregular coloring and spotting of coating by 
coloring step is prevented, immersing article in coloring solution. No. 
2,407,809. Edward Blackmun to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Vat 5 cag of the formula described in patent. No. 2,408,259. Theodor 
omer, Walter Kern and Paul Sutter to Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. : 

Water insoluble azo dyestuffs containing an N-morpholino-arylide group. 
No. 2,408,421. Harry Grimmel and Alfred Guenther to General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. 

Trisazo dyestuffs of general formula described in patent. No. 2,408,961. 
Fritz Straub, Jakob Brassel and Hans Mayer to Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle. 





Merocyanine dyes represented by general formula described in patent. 
No. 2,409,189. Leslie Brooker and Homer Cressman to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Improving fastness of colorations on dyed organic derivative of cellulose 
textile materials to acid fading, comprises impregnating with aqueous 
solution of triethanolamine containing alcohol having at least solvent 
or swelling action on organic derivative of cellulose material without 
effecting any change in serimetric characteristics of textile material. 
No. 2,409,257. Cyrtl Croft and Thomas Waller to Celanese Corp. of 
America. 
Improving fastness of colorations on dyed organic derivative of cellulose 
textile materials to acid fading, comprises treating dyed organic deriva- 
tive of cellulose textile material with aqueous solution of cation-active 
agent and treating material with aqueous-alcoholic solution of primary, 
secondary or tertiary aliphatic hydroxy mon-amines having at least 3 
carbon atoms in at least one of alkyl chains linked to N.atom of ali- 
phatic hydroxy mono-amine. No. 2,409,325, George Ward and Bur- 
nard Pull to Celanese Corp. of America. . 

e : Ss 

Equipment 


Grateless boiler for burning solid fuel under natural draught conditions, 
having imperforate water floor, plurality of water walls forming sides 
of fuel hopper from which fuel gravitates to floor to form pile pre- 
senting two fuel faces. No. 22,793. Leonard Satchwell. 

In a drier, tower, series of vertically spaced inclined trays, one of which 
has its lower end adjacent tower wall, another having lower end ad- 
jacent next lower tray bottom, grain-engaging member adjacent lower 
end of third tray, means for slidably adjusting the trays, etc. No. 
2,407,636. Kyle Engler, Edgar Barger, and Arthur Thompson, de- 
ceased, by Rebecca Thompson to board of trustees of the University 
of Arkansas. 

Machine for measuring warpage in piece of warped semi-rigid material. 
No. 2,407,648. Alfred Boehm, Jr. 

Thermoelectric system 5 ny thermoelectric device including piece of 
P-type silicon, piece of N-type silicon, etc. No. 2,407,678. Russell Ohl 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 

Voltage control for gaseous discharge tube having negative resistance 
temperature coefficient. No. 2,407,685. Corrie Rudolph. 

Safety control for hoists. No. 2,407,692. Harry Vickers to Vickers, Inc. 

Safety control for hoists and circuit therefor. No. 2,407,693. Harry 
Vickers to Vickers, Inc. 

Hoist control and drive. No. 2,407,694. Harry Vickers to Vickers, Inc. 

Toothed rotor structure for fluid pressure device. No. 2,407,698. Francis 
Guibert and Frederic Fuller; said Fuller to said Guibert. 

Dust collector comprising housing into which dust laden air is adapted 
to be fed under pressure, driven rotor turnably mounted in housing, 
means forming air vent duct from center of rotor to atmosphere pam 
housing, etc. No. 2,407,722. 


) Clarence Peterson to Kingsburg Cotton 
Oil Co. 
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Lining furnaces, comprises dry mixing calcined dolomite and magnesite 
clinker and material capable of swelling to gel_in form of hydrous 
magnesium silicate composition of hectorite from San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, California. No. 2,407,725. Robert Schoenlaub to Basic Refrac- 
tories, Inc. 

Ignition device for fuel gas ag Mages gas burner, gas cock for supply- 
ing gas to burner, reservoir for auxiliary fuel means for delivering 
air to reservoir, catalytic igniter, and mechanism operated by movement 
of gas cock for operating air supply means for delivering air and en- 
trained auxiliary fuel from reservoir to catalytic igniter to ignite fuel 
gas supplied to burner. No. 2,407,729. Robert Taylor to Servel, Inc. 

Two temperature evaporator for inert gas type absorption refrigerators. 
No. 2,407,733. Carl Ashby to Servel, Inc. ; 

Air draft timing and volume control comprising in combination with air 
duct, volume regulating damper, flow responsive vane normally biased 
to one position, being movable from such position by amount dependent 
on flow therepast, etc. No. 2,407,743. Charles Helyar. 

Oscillating welding rod. No. 2,407,746. Jesse Johnson® — 

Rotary pump, comprising housing having suction inlet and impeller mount- 
ed for rotation, consisting of body tapering toward.forward end and 
having on its periphery a vane prgoressively increasing in radius of 
curvature from its forward to its rearward end, etc. No. 2,407,748. 
Edward Schmidt to Lombard Governor Corp. 

In gear wheel pump for pumping a containing entrained solid part- 
icles, housing having end walls and partition means for dividing hous- 
ing into two compartments, pair of parallel shafts, bearing means for 
journalling shafts in partition and in one of end walls pair of ac- 
curately meshing gears mounted on shafts, etc. No. 2,407,753. August 
Wallgren to Aktiebolaget Bolinder-Munktell. 

Pressure relief valve comprising casing having chamber therein, diaphragm 
in chamber and dividing chamber into pressure chamber and pressure 
exhaust chamber, member slidably mounted in pressure exhaust cham- 
ber engaging one side of diaphragm, expansion spring in pressure ex- 
haust chamber and normally forcing slide member against the diaphragm, 
etc. No. 2,407,754. Elmer Williams. 

Shut-off valve for handling fluid under pressure. No. 2,407,761. Hal Mc- 
Pherson to Allied Control Co. Inc. Ms 

Thermostatic switch plug comprising first and second terminal means for 
connection with electrical appliance. No. 2,407,764. Bernard Oecb- 

e. 

Fluid valve having body portion, combination of element removably con- 
nected to body portion and having valve seat therein; valve member 
operatively mounted in body portion in axial alinement with element 
and removable from body portion when element is removed, said mem- 
ber movable in valve opening and closing directions, etc. No. 2,407,- 
789. Gustave Koehler. 

In diaphragm pump combination with pump housing of pressure chamber 
therein having inlet and outlet ports, valves for ports, annular flexible 
diaphragm disk having circumferential exterior and interior grooves, 
seal rings in grooves, diaphragm mounted in housing under radial com- 
pression and oscillating means connected into central aperture for pul- 
sating diaphragm to pump fluid through pressure chamber. No. 2,407,- 
792. James McMillan. 2 : d 

In refrigerating svstem, pair of heat exchangers, means including capillary 
passage connecting heat exchanger in series, capillary passage acting 
as refticerant flow controlling means, means for causing refrigerant 
to reverse direction of flow throuch heat exchangers and capillary pas- 
sage. No. 2,407,794. Glenn Muffly. 

Means for remote control of fluid pressure actuated apparatus. No. 2,- 
407.812. Sidney Richard Cain. 

Refrigerant evaporator. No. 2,407,827. George Goldsmith. ' 

Electrode holder for use in electric welding. No. 2,407,836. Frederick 
Ketel and George Mason. . . 

Combination of valve chest body for steam cylinder, body having piston- 
containing bore opening at-one end through body, means for creating 
fluctuating steam pressure in bore, lubricator comprising in part hous- 
ing, pressure actuated Ivbricator operating means in housing, etc. No. 
2,407.842, Thomas McBride to Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 

Mineral classifier, inclined trough for reception of material including flat 
bottom and side walls rising from bottom having plurailty of parallel 
elongated transverse slots therein, rigid rectangular frame mounted for 
reciprocation transversely of trough parallel with and beneath bottom, 
etc. No. 2,407,851. Joseph Shannen. s 

Device for ventilating room or other enclosure, cabinet having pair of air 
flow openings communicating with room and at least one opening Jead- 
ing from cabinet to space outside of room, fan mounted for moving air 
through one room opening, another fan mounted for moving air through 
other room opening, reversible motor for each fan and single switch. 
N. 2,407,858. Kyle Whitefield to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Pumping unit having main outlet and comprising high and low pressure 
section each having outlet communicating with main outlet, etc. No. 
2,407,923. George Gall to Anker-Holth Manufacturing Co. Inc. 

Device for comparing small pressure quantity with larger pressure quan- 
tity by causing small quantity to act against larger area than acted 
against by larger quantity, said device comprising first and second dia- 
phragms positioned opposite one another, pressure-responsive area of 
first diaphragm being larger than that of second diaphragm, etc. No. 
2,407,925. Henry Gilfillan to Chrysler Corp. 

X-ray apparatus comprising X-ray tube, screen for reducing secondary 
X-ray radiation on X-ray fluoroscopic or photographic plates or films 
and between object to be X-rayed and plate or film. No. 2,407,938. 
Nils Schonander. 

Indicator device for non-rising stem valve having closure member and 
operating stem, stem actuating means therefor provided with lower de- 
pending hub portion, externally threaded sleeve provided on and fixed 
to external portion of the hub portion of stem actuating means, etc. 
No. 2,407,944. Charles Bassett to Crane Co. 

Liquid clarifier comprising tank having bottom and peripheral wall, down- 
comer for liquid, disposed substantially centrally of tank and terminat- 
ing in lower edge spaced above tank bottom, rotatable vertical shaft 
mounted centrally of downcomer, agitator blades carried by shaft to 
sweep over tank bottom, annular baffle surrounding lower portion of 
downcomer, etc. No. 2,407,947. Alfred Butcher to Gulf Oil Corp. 

Blowpipe for thermochemically piercing deep hole in metal body com- 
prising long nozzle having central tube open at one end; means for 
supplying metal removing oxygen to other end of central tube; nozzle 
also having second tube surrounding central tube, means for supplying 
fuel gas to space between central tube and surrounding tube, etc. No. 
2,407.972. Robert Aitchison to The Linde Air Products Co. 

Combustion control system including heavy-oil main burner of rotary 
atomizing type, burner nozzle and ignition means therefor, burner noz- 
zle located to one side of and directed at acute angle into discharge 
stream of heavy-oil main burner; source of low flashpoint fuel oil, vane 
type rotary pump connected with burner nozzle, ete. No. 2,407,973. 
Harry Beckstrom to J. G. Frost. 
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Multi-stage centrifugal pump comprising casing having bore forming in- 
terior wali continuous and unbroken in direction about axis of ¢, 
suction and discharge connections for casing, drive shaft extending 
through one end of casing, pair of impellers mounted on shaft, etc. 
No. 2,407,987. Erik Landberg to Goulds Pumps, Inc. 

Load elevating and transporting device including wheeled base, drawbar 
projecting forwardly and slidable thereon and arranged for tractive con- 
nection,® pivoted on base and directed pags om 4 from pivotal 
connection to base, etc. No, 2,407,993. Halbert McKee, two-thirds 
to Hill Brothers Veneer Co. 

Valve comprising complementary body and closure members having com- 
plementary engaging sealing surfaces, and shield for one sealing surface 
and movable relatively thereto for engagement of sealing surfaces, etc. 
No. 2,408,000. Joseph Schiller to Schade Valve Manufacturing Co. 

In valve construction, valve body having inlet for hydraulic fluid under 
pressure and flat valve seat with outlet for passage of fluid, valve 
plunger longitudinally movable in body and with reduced part with 
portion thereof conforming to and adapted to enter outlet to restrict 
flow of fluid therethrough when plunger is moved toward closed position, 
etc. No. 2,408,006. Thomas Smith to The Maytag Co. 

— dispensing pump, stay plate having opening, upwardly ranging 

ischarge tube passing through stay plate rigidly attached thereto 
cupped cylinder connected with lower end of discharge tube for limited 
free longitudinal and tilting movement, bottom of cylinder having . 
ing for entrance of liquid, etc. No. 2,408,009. Thomas Titus to The 
Wyott Manufacturing Co. 

In pump actuating mechanism, in combination, walking beam, power 
actuated means operatively connected to one end of walking beam for 
swinging latter, means for connecting other end of walking beam to 
pump, etc. No. 2,408,014. Wade Wineman to Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Conveyor, means extending laterally from conveyor to support article, 
rotary article supporting members spaced laterally from conveyor, mov- 
ing element at opposite side of member from conveyor, plungers recipro- 
cable in last-named element adapted to engage articles carried by mem- 
ber, etc. No. 2,408,019. George Goebel, deceased, by Helene Goebel, 
administratrix and Harry Rau to Crown Cork & Seal Co. Inc. 

Apparatus for incorporating gas in liquid and for degasifying liquids 
containing gas comprising closed treating vessel, vertically disposed 

n-ended tubular member mounted within vessel, means for supplying 
liquid to be treated to surface of tubular member including upwardly 
directed liquid flow conduit positioned with discharge end in upper por- 
tion of tubular member, having series of perforations, etc. No. 2,408,- 
021. Ronald Hill to The Aluminum Plant & Vessel Co. Ltd. 

In spectrophotometric method, combination of steps comprising passing 
narrow wave length band of light as sample beam to sample and to light- 
sensitive device outpttt of which is flow of current related to light im- 
pinged on device, passing another narrow wave length band of light 
as comparison beam through light-varying means comprising polarizer 
and analyzer formed of sheet material which does not effect complete 
polarization throughout the visible spectrum to second light-sensitive 
device, etc. No. 2,408,023. Andrew Kruper to Fisher Scientific Co. 

Fire hose reel ys ero spindle fixed in horizontal position to vertical 
support, hub journalled on spindle, hub consisting of pair of spaced 
plates joined by transversely extending concavo-convex member, con- 
centric with spindle, socket fixed to one plate and radially with respect 
to axis of spindle, handle detachably inserted in socket to effect rota- 
tion of hub, ete. No. 2,408,043. Conlonel Calabrese and John Herold. 

In burner control system, combination of, control means responsive to 
demand for heat for starting and stopping burner, starting means mov- 
able from inoperative position to starting position, means normally pre- 
venting burner from starting when starting means is inoperative posi- 
tion and providing for starting of burner when starting means is start- 
ing position, etc. No. 2,408,047. Lewis Cunningham to Perfex Corp. 

Detector unit for fire alarm systems comprising at least three spaced elec- 
trodes defining adjacent spaces exposed to combustion products from 
fire in space to be protected, said product including either ionized 
molecules or solid particles in suspension in form of smoke, or both. 
No. 2,408,051. Khatchik Donelian to American District Telegraph Co. 

In non-return valve, seating members having two opposed plane seating 
faces diverging from each other in direction of fluid flow, interrupted 
by ports extending from their edges nearest inlet end of valve, etc. 

0. 2,408,056. Harold Farmer to Alan Muntz & Co. Ltd. 

on. well pump. No. 2,408,075. Frank Kowalski, Jr. and Raymond 

arper. 

Heating apparatus comprising tank to contain medium to be heated, cas- 
ing at lower side of tank including burner box and elongated heat 
chamber above burner box, casing arranged so that wall of tank forms 
top of heat chamber, flue establishing communication between burner 
box and heat chamber, etc. No. 2,408,084. James Martin to Lone 
Star Gas Co. e 

Hot air heating furnace having body forming combustion chamber, smoke 
chamber superimposed thereon, housing forming heating chamber on 
both sides of combustion chamber, heating chamber having air inlet at 
bottom a1.d air outlet at ton thereof, plurality of fire tubes within heat- 
ing chamber, etc. No. 2,408,087. James Miles. 

Tank for storage of pressure fluids and for mounting independently of 
translative movement of earth thereunder, comprising wall skin portion 
having form of two intersecting horizontal and parallel cylinders closed 
at ends by wall portions each having form of intersecting hemispheres 
concentric with and of same radius as cylinders, and multiplicity of in- 
terior frames spaced horizontally throughout cylindrical and spherical 

* parts, etc. No. 2,408,105. Howard Starret. 

In pump having cylinder and operating mechanism which includes recipro- 
cating piston and piston rod, means forming end closure for cylinder 
through which piston rod slidably extends, comprising baffle plate and 
deflecting plate fixedly arranged within cylinder, etc. No. 2,408,109. 
Willis Thompson to The Alden Sneare’s Sons Co. 

In combination with valved fuel and air lines to convey proportioned 
supply of fuel and air under controlled pressure to furnace, intercon- 
nected valve-operating means to be actuated proportionally to open 
and close valves of fuel and air lines for different rates of air-fuel 
supply, rectifying assembly comprising air relief duct in communication 
with air line, rectifying valve controlling air flow through relief duct, 
rectifying control element mechanically connected with rectifying valve, 
etc. No. 2,408,114. Norman Urquhart to Steel Processing Co. 

Filter cleaning mechanism. No. 2,408,130. Cecil vokes and Edward 
Stokes; said Stokes to Vokes Ltd. 

Air filter comprising frame n at front and back, having internal chan- 
nel about periphery, grating mounted in channeled frame shielding 
relation to rear opening, pad in frame bearing against grating havin 
marginal portions engaged in channel of frame, door for open front o 
frame formed of strands vertically and horizontally, having end por- 
tions bent to form prongs projecting from_door for penetrating pad 
when door is closed, etc. o. 2,408,158. Harold Belsher. 
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Apparatus for vacuum-testing sealed articles for leakage, comprising 
elongated liquid-containing tank, having elevated intermediate portion 
hermetically sealed to main tank by water seal and constitutes testing 
chamber to raise liquid therein to level above level in tank means for 
moving articles from tank into elevated testing chamber and back into 
tank. No. 2,408,202. Robert Dickman. ; 


Mechanism for imparting lift-turn movements to member having stem 
— with threaded portion, actuating stem in axial alinement with 
rst stem in spaced relation to one end, actuating stem having threaded 
portion of reverse pitch from threaded portion on first stem, coupling 
nut having opposed screw threaded sockets ee gee respective 
threaded portions of stems and with which they threadingly engage, 
etc. No, 2,408,223. Herbert Nash. 


In counter for indicating neutron particles, counter tube including pair 
of discharge electrodes in gaseous atmosphere, material capable _ of 
atomic fission under neutron bombardment, liberating radiation causing 
ionization of atmosphere, associated with one of electrodes, and ioniza- 
tion responsive circuit connected between electrodes. No. 2,408,230. 
William Shoupp to Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

In pipe-washing machine, tank for washing solution, means in tank for 
supporting pipe in horizontal position immersed in solution, brush in 
tank for reciprocation in pipe to force solution through pipe and fitting 
in pipe to brush inside, etc. No. 2,408,240. Ordell Stone. 


Hose coupling comprising separable male and female coupling members, 
female coupling member including hose nipple having spaced diametri- 
cally opposed curved jaws integral with one end of same nipple being 
formed at said end with annular groove concentric with and surround- 
ing bore, etc. No. 2,408,243. John Vartanian. 


Cyclone separator comprising, in combination, conical separator casing 
having centrally arranged air discharge in upper end, means including 
inlet conduit for introducing dust laden air into upper portion of casing 
tangentially to inner surface to form downwardly moving dust pre- 
cipitating outer spiral of air_and upwardly moving inner concentric 
spiral of air discharged, etc. No. 2,408,250. Joe Crites to Combustion 

ngineering Co. Inc. 

Mechanism for facing off inclined seats of gate valve without requiring 
ge of valve. No. 2,408,280. Philip Wilcox to The Leavitt Ma- 
chine Co. 

Furnace of “pebble bed” type comprising tubular shaft, supporting grat- 
ing, stratified series of transverse beds of refractory filling, including 
centrally disposed bed of large refractory objects and beds immediately 
above and below the centrally disposed bed of small refractory objects, 
shaft and filling so constructed as to provide open spaces above filling 
and below grate, etc. No. 2,408,282. Frank Wolf to Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. . 

Electron microscope system comprising evacuated container having trans- 
parent wall, fluorescent screen supported within container in front of 
wall, means for projecting electron beam upon screen, means for stp- 

ing object t6 be examined in path of beam, etc. No. 2,408,287. 
arles Bachman to General Electric Co. , 

In hydraulic press, press platen, fluid motor means for reciprocating platen, 
source of pressure fluid, means forming hydraulic circuit connecting 
source with motor and including control means for varying rate of fluid 
flow, ete. No. 2,408,312. Leslie Hubbert to The Hydraulic Develop- 
ment Corp. Inc. 

Seal for shaft of fluid pressure pump, having casing and pump shaft, collar 
on shaft, sealing ring surrounding shaft and abutting collar, sealing 
ring provided with annular r at opposite edges thereof adjacent 
shaft, etc. No. 2,408,315. Oystein Jacobsen to The Duriron Co. Inc. 

Stoker comprising retort walls, comprising series of slightly spaced mem- 
bers arranged in end to end relation, each member having vertical slot 
provided at each end, sealing member of V shape construction insertable 
in slots, ete. No. 2,408,321. Howard Lawrence to American Engi- 
neering Co. 

Stabilizer attachment for cranes. No. 2,408,378. James Davenport and 

mard Quinn; said Quinn to said Davenport. 

Continuous process of drying material comprises continuously moving ma- 
terial through zone containing radio waves that pass through material 
for raising temperature within material, controlling temperature and 
relative humidity of air surrounding material. No. 2,408,434. Julius 
Mann and George Russell. 

Film cleaning device comprising wiper elements engageable with film in 
course of travel thereof, means for supplying cleaning solution to wiper 
elements, electrically-operated control devices for moving wiper. No. 
2,408,438. Bert Mills to Miils Novelty Co. 

Device for controlling rate at which fuel is fed to boiler, source of con- 
stant orgeure, steam pressure responsive means to increase activity of 
fuel feeding means upon decrease in steam pressure, steam pressure 
responsive means including master controller connected to boiler, etc. 
No. 2,408,445. Swan Pearson. 

Evaporator for use in refrigeration system having upper header with 
horizontal tube sheet, lower header, plurality of vertical tubes extending 
between upper and lower headers, projecting above horizontal tube sheet 
of upper header, means for supplying liquid refrigerant to upper header 
which overflows into end portions of tubes projecting above the tube 
sheet, etc. No. 2,408,480. John Reid, Jr. to Servel, Inc. 

Means for producing diffraction te pattern of specimen in plane spaced 
from specimen, means mounted for movement along radius of pattern 
for converting diffracted rays which fall along radius into electromotive 
force, means for measuring electromotive force as function of radius. 
No. 2,408,487. Perry Smith to Radio Corp. of America. 

In smote inspection device, observation unit comprising casing having 
upwardly open light inlet and horizontally open light outlet, plural- 
plane mirror in casing for intercepting light rays entering casin 
through inlet and reflecting rays through outlet, etc. No. 2,408,495. 
Robert Wager. 

In tank for transportation of fluids, combination of cylindrical tank body 
closed at ends, arcuate shield secured fluid tight relationship to interior 
of tank defining vapor and buoyancy chamber, means defining recess 
in chamber, valve means for filling tank in recess, float control for 
valve. No. 2,408,505. Clarence Brandon and George Brandon. 

In fog-nozzle, tubing with radially extending openings for discharge, sec- 
tioned ring with matching channels in oppositely disposed faces of 
sections in form of jets in communication with openings and formed 
to discharge tangentially from ring, deflecting rings with vaporizing 
edges extending eyond Pos a contours of first-named ring, etc. 
No. 2,408,511. Thomas Gothard. 

In liquid storage apparatus, combination of container for holding liquid, 
floating roof sustained by stored liquid, annular, flexible, liquid-im- 
pervious sealing element attached to peripheral edge of roof and to side 
wall of container midway of height, etc. No. 2,408,538. John Wiggins. 

Fluid storage apparatus. No. 2,408,539. John Wiggins. 

In vibrating screening unit mud box having vertical side walls, vertical 
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end wall at one end and horizontal bottom, portion of bottom inclining 
toward other end of box, wall at other end of box which declines out- 
wardly, whose upper margin merges with adjacent end of inclined por- 
tion of bottom, vibratory forwardly declining, screen mounted above 
mud box. No. 2,408,558. Frank Hutchison. 


In fluid control valve unit, body member having iy of valve-receiving 
bores therein in parallel adjacent relation to each other, means for in- 
taking fluid under pressure into one bore, intercommunicating port ex- 
tending .through body member so positioned that width bridges space 
between bores at point intermediate of its ends to afford pune of 

ressure fluid from one to other of bores, etc. No. 2,408,562. Ottmar 
ehle to Adel Precision Products Corp. 


In double casing high pressure pump, outer cylindrical casing constructed 
of plurality of superimposed layers of rolled metal plate welded in close 
greeere engagement with one another for withstanding high internal 

uid pressures, lateral intake head welded to casing at one end and 

flange welded to casing at other end, end head secured to flange, 
aligned bearings carried by heads for pump shaft, pump enclosed in 
casing having rotary shaft therethrough and mounted in end bearings, 
a of impellers mounted on shaft, operative in series to provide 
igh pressure discharge for pumped fluid, etc. No. 2,408,637. Edward 
Hart to A. O. Smith Corp. 


High-vacuum distillation apparatus comprising vaporizing surface, con- 
ensing surface, means for heating vaporizing surface, means for dis- 
dributing distill and onto vaporizing surface in thin film, means for re- 
moving undistilled residue from vaporizing surface, means for re- 
covering heat from undistilled residue while it remains in thin film 
in - etc. No. 2,408,639. Kenneth Hickman to Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


Replaceable filter cell for air filters, comprising plurality of narrow strips 
of single face corrugated paper arranged in stack, with the liners of 
one strip engaging corrugations of next, but unattached thereto, sup- 
pores frame for maintaining strips in unit. No. 2,408,659. Charles 

mb. 


Thermostatic alarm device comprising expansible thermostat, means to 
mount thermostat in fixed position in zone of heat, electric alarm, 
circuit for alarm, upstanding panel above thermostat mounted with 
thermostat mounting means, horizontal lever pivoted adjacent one end 
of panel, bar pivoted on panel and overhanging lever, bar and lever 
being insulat from each other and separately connected to circuit 
to form switch therein, etc. No. 2,408,667. Philip Martin. 


In blower, combination with casing having laterally located discharge 
opening and combined inlet for air and granular material opening into 
center, of rotary impeller provided with plurality of channels extending 
inwardly from periphery having open inner ends opposite inlet and 
each closed off from channels at inner ends. No. 2,408,675. Orlo 
Clair Norton. 


Remove control valve comprising casing having inlet from source of 
fluid under pressure, having operating and exhaust outlets, member 
movable to connect either inlet or exhaust outlet to operating outlet, 
spring urging member to position connecting exhaust outlet to operating 
outlet to close valve, etc. No. 2,408,680. George Pontius, II 


Sensitive instrument comprising pivoted beam, means responsive to con- 
dition to be measured for creating force acting on beam to swing it 
in one direction, pressure control device operated by movement of 
beam for producing pressure variable with movement of beam, power 
means operated by pressure and movable in response to variations 
therein, etc. No, 2,408,685. Albert Rosenberger te Republic Flow 
Meters Co. 

Pilot control valve assembly for main pregeure relief valve having plate 
form valve head provided with pair of adjacent fluid passage apertures. 
No. 2,408,708. harles Tweedle to Theodore Placette. 


Combination in rotary pumping mechanism ‘having change in volume of 
working fluid effective through substantial portion of pumping cycle, 
of housing means forming pumping chamber, pair of rotary pumping 
elements in chamber which cooperate to define hollow cavities between 
them that expand and contract to produce suction and compression 
hases during rotation, etc. No. 2,408,716. Eugene Witchger to 
aton Manufacturing Co. 

Pneumatically operated liquid recirculating device for gas absorbing, gas 
= comprising: upper chamber, lower chamber adapt O receive 
initial c arge of liquid up to predetermined upper level, Crain tube 
connecting lower part of upper chamber to lower rtion of lower 
chamber, control tube, of small diameter in relation to diameter of drain 
tube, extending from lower chamber adjacent iis upper level downwardly 
to intermediate elevation above lower end of drain tube,and upwardly 
into lower part of upper chamber, etc. No. 2,408,721. illiam 
Altshelter to Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 

In hot blast stove comprising insulating wall Len checker tile mounted 
therein and having sheet metal housing spaced from outer wall, com- 
bustion chamber spaced from checker tile structure having insulating 
wall and sheet metal lining spaced from outer wall, domes mounted 
on respective checkerwork and combustion chamber structures having 
communicating ducts laterally spaced to deliver products of combus- 
tion from combustion chamber over entire area above checker tile, etc. 
No. 2,408,728. Andrew Bowland to William M. Bailey Co. 


In filtering device, combination of casing ogen at top and bottom, pro- 
vided at upper portion with annular, lateral, inwardly projecting flange, 
hollow plug member closing lower end of casing provided with up- 
wardly extending inverted conical portion having outlet for solids, 
perforated open ended cylindrical basket within casing spaced from walls 
thereof seated upon conical portion having upper end within annulus 
defined by inwardly projecting flange, etc. o. 2,408,741. William 
Dodge to Hajoca Cand. ; 

Air compressor. No. 2,408,765. John Erickson. : 

Quartz crystal holder. No. 2,408,768. Joseph Fox, Neil Nelson and 
William Quincy, Jr. : . 
In centrifugal pump, housing having impeller chamber, centrifugal im- 
eller rotatable in chamber, fluid inlet throat communicating with cham- 
er forwardly of impeller, fluid guide for directing fluid to inlet, 
beater interposed between inlet throat and fluid guide, beater arranged 
coaxially with impeller for rotation in plane normal to axis of rotation 
of 7 oe etc. No. 2,408,775. Robert Greenwood to Pesco Prod- 

ucts Co. 

Control means for fluid pressure motors. No. 2,408,795. John McGlone. 

Shuttle valve having generally cruciform casing me elongated 
main body and two leg extensions axially aligned with common axis 
in right angular relation to longitudinal center of main body, main 
body having straight through re centrally longitudinally thereof 
forming plug aeube at one end and service port at other end, etc. 
No. 2,408,799. Joseph Melichar to The Parker Appliance Co. 

Absorption refrigerating apparatus comprising, in combination, evaporator, 
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absorber connected to receive refrigerant therefrom, fractionating tower 
means including conduit and pump for delivering solvent and absorbed 
refrigerant from absorber to tower, means for actuating pump com- 
prising conduit communicating with fractionating tower adjacent lower 
end therecf, etc. No. 2,408,802. Glen Miller, Edward Kells and 
Delmar Larsen. ar 2 E 

In refrigerating structure, evaporator and storage unit including inner 
member having circumferential upright side wall, and bottom wall, 
of heat conducting material, upright side wall having arcuate portions 
connected by generally rectilinear portions, tube coiled around exterior 
of inner member in plurality of vertically spaced loops, and outer 
flexible draw band structure, etc. No. 2,408,805. Arthur Millott and 
Edmund Graham to Conditioned Air Equament Co. 

Barometric fuel valve. No. 2,408,836. mald Warner to General 
Electric Co. i 

Conveyer loading mechanism. No. 2,408,838. 
Magill to Crown Cork & Seal Co. ‘ . 7 

Apparatus for filling cylinders each having inlet check valve controlling 
inlet, with predetermined standard weight of fluid. No. 2,408,842. 
Owen Garretson and Theodore St. Clair and Andrew Olson to Phillips 
Petroleum Co. ah 

Apparatus for controlling delivery pressure of liquid pump at prede- 
termined value for each given rate of flow of rx .. No. 2,408,851. 
Harold Hillier and Thomas McAlpine to G. & J. Weir Ltd. 

Pot-type oil burner comprising cylindrical open “ pot lined with fire 
glazed sillimanite, etc. No. 2,408,865. enry Mackaye. | 

Snap acting thermostatic switch assembly comprising first bimetal bar, 
second bimetal bar having one end Pe engaging one end of 
first bar, high expansion component of two bars being on same. side 
of assembly and over-center spring The: ends connected to inter- 
mediate portions of bars. No. 2,408,873. Clark Osterheld to McGraw 
Electrical Co. , 

Thermal retarder switch unit for controlling hot water storage tank 
heater circuit, comprising two bimetal snap-acting switch mechanisms, 
each comprising pair of pivotally connected bimetal toggle arms, each 
pair having different thermal expansion than other pair, heat-conducting 
casing for mechanisms to be mounted in heat-receiving relation on 
tank, etc. No. 2,408,874. Clark Osterheld to McGraw Electric Co. 

Valve mechanism adaptable for actuation by solenoid mechanism. No. 
2,408,883. Fredrich Rode to E. W. Bliss Co. 

Scoop Sie device for scales. No. 2,408,906. Alfeo Bocchicchio to 
Joseph Zaccaria. 

Lubrication system including main constant-pressure pump, metering 
pump between main pump and point to be lubricated, means by which 
metering pump is by-passed when starting up, means for automatically 
closing by-pass after predetermined time- = No. 2,408,914. Thomas 
Clark, — Windsor and Laurence Hart to Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors, Ltd. 


In combination with container for pond of and to be pumped, vapor 
separator and pump suspended on bottom wall of container having inlet 
mouth receiving liquid material by gravity flow from container, low 
velocity pumping chamber in pump receiving liquid material from inlet, 
high velocity pumping chamber receiving liquid from low velocity pump- 
ing chamber, bubble-liberating means in low velocity chamber, etc. 
No. 2,408,918. Russell Curtis to Curtis Pump Co. 


Refrigeration expansion valve. No. 2,408,919. Earnest Dillman and 
Franklyn Carter to Detroit Lubricator Co. 


In refrigeration compressor, head having chamber with port in com- 
munication with gas passage of compressor, conduit means in com- 
munication with chamber and with crankcase of compressor to convey 
oil-laden gas from chamber to crankcase when compressor is idle and 
for condensation of oi] in conduit means when compressor is operating, 
check valve to close port through differential pressures on_ opposite 
sides, etc. No. 2,408,932. Sylvan Hirsch to Brunner Manufac- 


Eibe Wilckens and Ellis 


turing Co. 
Flexible pire coupling. No. 2,408,960. William Stivason to Whitehead 
Bros. Rubber Co. 


Air conditioning apparatus. No. 2,408,973. 
house Electric Corp. 

Pump plunger. No. 2,408,979. Sherman Holt. 

In vent and breather valve for tanks for storing liquids having volatile 
compoments, comprising valve seat, valve head, yieldable means for 
normally holding valve head on seat, combination comprising cap over- 
lying valve seat, means movably mounted on cap for lifting valve from 
seat against resistance of spring by lost motion linkage whereby valve 
may move independently and auxiliary discharge means for valve, etc. 

b Tank 
Corp. 


No. 2,409,071. Carlyle Scott and Paul Scott to The -Safety 
In ignition furnace for sintering machines, fuel supply retort having 


Clifford Cody to Westing- 


Truck 

downwardly extending tip member, supporting frame below retort with 

horizontal tubular members disposed at opposite sides of tip member, 

ee. No. 2,409,072. Edward Shallock to American Ore Reclamation 
0. 


Air cleansing device comprising combination cylindrical casing having 
vertical axis comprising intake chamber at bottom, spray cliamber above 
intake chamber and separating chamber above spray chamber, intake 
chamber having tangential inlet to establish rotary motion in incoming 
air to form pore | column within intake chamber, etc. No. 2,409,088. 
John Weits and Hans Held. 


Fluid pressure reducing valve comprising, in combination, valve body 
having inlet and outlet ports and passage connecting same, valve means 
in body for dividing passage into high pressure chamber and low 
ressure chamber connected, respectively, to inlet and outlet ports, etc. 

o. 2,409,091. Fred Wright to Then Denison Engineering Co. 


Retort type oil burner. No. 2,409,095. Ernest Ashby. 


Automatically operable valve, comprising valve member having stem, 
abutment on stem, automatic means operable to move valve member 
toward open position, etc. No. 2,409,112. Earnest Dillman to Detroit 
Lubricator Co. 

Seal for fluid pressure pump having casing, pump shaft and impeller 
connected thereto, impeller provided with thrust collar, seal comprising 
sealing ring mounted about shaft and in abutting relation to the thrust 
collar, etc. No. 2,409,125. Oystein Jacobsen to The Duriron Co., Inc. 

Industrial eyeshield. No. 2,409,140. Robert Malcom to Chicago Eye 
Shield Co, 

Fluid posting compartment for machine for processing strip material. 
No. 2,409,153. Harold Russell and John Crabtree to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Self operative power unit for cooling and delivering large quantities of 
air or other combustion enpperens elastic fluid into, fluid confining 
space. No. 2,409,159. Joseph Singleton to Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Bourdon tube. No. 2,409,161. Jens Sivertsen. 

Motor actuated by fluid pressure. No. 2,409,185. 
The Denison Engineering Co. 

Sheet slitting device. No. 2,409,203. James Gale. 

Combination with gas purifying soptoome having inlet and outlet, con- 
duit extending into apparatus and having inlet means to receive solid 
particles from apparatus, jet movable relatively to conduit and _co- 
operating with means to control introduction of solid particles from 

apparatus into conduit, pipe to lead exhaust gases from engine to 

ic for discharge therefrom into conduit, etc. No. 2,409,211. Karl 

orsten Kalle. 2 

Adhesive tape dispenser. No. 2,409,217. Maurice Lessin to Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. . ; ‘ 

Sump selector valve. No. 2,409,220. Joseph Melichar and Wilton 
Margrave to The Parker A piemce Co. 

Sump selector valve. No. 2,409,223. Arthur Parker, deceased, by Helen 
Parker, executrix, to The Parker Poesuest Co. 

Device for vacuum filtration. No. 2,409,226. Peter Schlumbohm, 

Collapsible type eyeshield. No. 2,409,243. Daniel Bernheim and Myer 
Glasberg to American Optical Co. 

Burner comprising glass plate, electric wire coil of high resistance im- 
bedded therein, etc. No. 2,409,244. John Bilan. 

Fluid coupling for transmitting energy from rotatable driving shaft to 
rotatable driven shaft comprising housing to be connected to one of 
above mentioned shafts; itive displacement pump including pump 
chamber formed within housing, pump rotor rotatably disposed in 
chamber to be connected to other above mentioned shaft, etc. No. 
2,409,256. Wilbur Crites, deceased, by First National Bank in 
Bartlesville, executor, said Crites to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Combination with self-propelled vehicle adapted to haul granular material 
comprising wheel supported chassis, engine carried by chassis, power 
takeoff carried by engine, body mounted on chassis for containing 
granular material during transportation, body having discharge open- 
ing in bottom to rear of drive axle of vehicle, etc. No. 2,409,270. 
Milton Glessner. , ‘ 

Pre-mix firing system for furnace installation. No, 2,409,272. 
Guthrie to Frederick Bloom. 

In filter unit for removal of particulate matter from 
comprising resilient nodules of mineral wool fibers maintained in 
inter-felted relationship by hardened binder. No. 2,409,278. Lee 
Hedges to Johns-Manville Corp. 

Refrigerating package assembly comprising plurality of stacked containers 
each enclosing commodity, tubular core open at each end extending 
through each container, tubular member inserted in aligned cores of 
containers and readily removable, adapted to receive refrigerant. No. 
2,409,279. Abe Hiller, one-third to Jack Lichtig and one-third to 
Max Hiller. 

i erqeeiee mass. No. 2,409,286. William Joyce to American Op- 
ical Co. 

Machine for lifting and stacking receptacles. No. 2,409,302. Arnold 
Millikin to The Sacger Machine Co. 

Cooling pipe of uniform cross section having flexible compressible 
laterally bendable core of uniform cross section. No. 2,409,304. 
Joseph Morrison. 

In hot air heating system including space to be heated, source of heat, 
duct for supplying heated air from source to space, discharge end of 
duct terminating alongside wall of space, return conduit for conveying 
air from space to source, combination of single thermostatic means 
for controlling temperature of air being conveyed to space, etc. No. 
2,409,305. ellington Muir. 

Current regulator. No. 2,409,312. James Reeves to Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Apparatus for recording of slow processes. No. 2,409,317. Laszlo Rosa 
and Imre Zakarias. 

Oxygen demand regulator having at least inlet chamber, outlet chamber, 
valve between chamber, diaphragm chamber, diaphragm mounted in 
chamber operable by atmospheric pressure to open valve, means to 
insure provision of such pressure comprising perforated member ar- 
ranged between a and wall of diaphragm chamber, different 
wall of diaphragm chamber pros with plurality of openings leading 
. atmosphere adjacent perforated member. No. 2,409,327. Leonard 

iggins. 

Core making or blowing machine having container for sand, means in- 
cluding table for supporting core box below container, apertured pres- 
sure and sand delivery plate at base of container, means for supplying 
air under pressure to container for forcing sand through said aper- 
tured plate into core box, etc. No. 2,409,330. David Wood and 
Herbert Roe. ; 

Conveyor meng | trough having bottom, pair of laterally spaced end- 
less conveyor chains movable over bottom, roll and rail means for 
repperting chains for rectilinear movement, etc. No. 2,409,346. Wilbur 
Dickson to The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2,409,359. Richard Kaul to The Sealand 


orp. 
Protective clothing. No. 2,409,367. Charles Leguillon and Carroll 
Krupp to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Machine for contouring ends of tubular articles. No. 2,409,375. 
McGuire to C. Earl Hovey, as trustee. 


Feeding sinterable mixture to sintering machine pallet comprises dis- 
charging stream of such material downwardly toward and back and forth 
above pallet, deflecting falling material angularly toward side of ver- 
tical abutment, mixing and fluffing material below abutment just above 
pallet. No. 2,409,378. Milton Morgan. 


In combination: first temperature-responsive control device comprising 
thermal bulb having metallic capillary tube extending therefrom for 
connection to relatively remote fluid pressure operated means to be con- 
trolled by device, second temperature-responsive device to control elec- 
tric circuit and mounted on thermal bulb in good heat-transfer relation, 
etc. No. 2,409,387. William Ray to General Controls Co. 


Closed circuit mine ventilating system including mine workings, down- 
cast and upcast shafts connected with workings, means distant from 
workings for discharging heat from gas in circuit, means for injecting 
into circuit respirable inert gas which comprises helium 40% by 
volume. No. 2,409,388. John Rees. 

Fluid press for molding laminated articles, comprising two casing hingedly 
connected at adjacent upper corners, base hingedly mounted between 
casings, mold of shape of finished article mounted on each side of 
base, cavity in each casing adapted to receive mold on base opposite its 
casing, layer of flexible material positioned on opposite sides of the 
base, etc. No. 2,409,393. Leslie Schaffer. 

Reflecting element for polarized light. No. 2,409,407. 
to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. | 


Victor Blasutta to 


James 


ases, confined body 


Thermoresponsive cable. 


John 


Arthur Turner 





Additional patents on all other classifications from the above volumes 
will be given next month. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 


Granted and Published October 29, 1946 


Method of making a high free rosin size dispersion. No, 437,631. Her- 
cules Powder Company. (Fred Llewellyn Chapell). 

Stable non-alkaline paper sizing composition consisting essentially of a 
dispersion of free rosin and a non-alkaline organic dispersing agent. 
No. 437,632. Hercules Powder Company, (Robert Thomas Mashburn). 

rosin size composition suitable for the preparation of aqueous high 
free rosin size emulsions comrising netural dry alkali metal saponified 
rosin size and a solid organic acid anhydride. No. 437,633. ercules 
Powder Company. (Fred Llewellyn Chappell, Jr.). 

Process for the enrichment of compounds having vitamin E activity, 
comprising esterifying with a lower fatty acid anhydride, an uhdistilled 
material of natural origin containing vitamin E, and recovering as a 
distillate an enriched vitamin E active esterfied fraction by fractional 
distillation in high vacuum. No. 437,635. Hoffman-La Roche Limited. 
(F. Hoffman-LaRoche & Co. Ltd., Otto Isler). 

Artificially coloured roofing granules comprising a mineral base granule 
coated with a phthalocyanine pigment bonded in a weather-resisting and 
bloom-resisting water-imsoluble inorganic matrix. No, 437,651. Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. (George W. Swenson, 
Maurice E. Buzzell). ; 

Electric insulating material composed of starch and china clay mixed with 
water to form it into a paste and having added thereto oleaginous syn- 
thetic resin of the phenol-formaldehyde condensation type. No. 437,- 
676. Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd. (George W. Stockton). 

Insulation consisting of a mixture of pulverized mica and varnish. No. 
437,698. Henri Massen Loranger, Ernest William Bourgeois, Joseph 
Vigneault, 

Process for the production of an azo dye, by coupling a diazotized 6-meth- 
oxy-2 amino benzthiazole with a 3-acyl-amino-1-di-hydroxyalkyl-amino- 
peneone. a. 437,704. Camille Dreyfus, (George W. Seymour, Victor 

. Salvin). 

Production of a new azo dye, which comprises coupling a diazotized 
2-amino-thiazole with a mono-acidyl-m-phenylene diamine. No. 437,705. 
Claude George Benard. (Christopher Stanley Argyle). 

Material for the manufacturing of electrical capacitors and resistol com- 
prising 80 to 90 per cent of finely powdered coal and 10 to 20 per cent 
of finely powdered copper. No. 437,707. Adolf Faber. 


Granted and Published November 5, 1946 


Cottage cheese having yeast and vegetable juices incorporated therein. 
No. 437,709. oe W. Acosta. 

Non-loosening safety nut. No. 437,725. Gustave Vazquez Glumer. 

—— bung opening construction. No. 437,733. Charles Henry 

alpas. 

Dispensing container for roll paper fabricated from a single blank of sheet 
material. No, 437,754. Appleford Paper Products, Ltd. (Cecil H. 
N. R. Willis). 

Hydroxy-stilbene derivative. No. 437,761. Burton T. Bush, Inc. (Otto 
Schwarzkopf). 4 

Solid fusible heat-convertible partial polymer of divinyl benzene and 
carbon tetrachloride. No, 437,766. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd. (Gaetano F, D’Alelio). 

Composition comprising a heat-convertible fusible partial copolymer of 
divinyl benzene and diallyl ether. No. 437,767. Canadian General 
Electric Co., Ltd. (Gaetano F. D’Alelio). 

Electron emissive electrode comprising a metal base in combination with 
activating barium and calcium thorate. No. 437,773. Canadian _Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd. (Sidney H. Noble, Harrow Weald and Harold 
P. Rooksby). an 

Rubber compositions plasticized with a compound selected from the group 
consisting of naphthenic acid, a metal salt thereof and ammonium 
naphthenate. No. 437,789. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 
(Douglas Frank Twiss, Albert J. Hughes and Philip Harold Amphlett). 

Process for the manufacture of chromable monoazo dyestuffs. No. 437,- 
793. J. R. Geigy A. G. (Peter Hindermann, Adolf Krebser). 

Continuous peccoms for producing alkylol ketones by reacting a lower 
aliphatic aldehyde with a lower ketone having a plurality of hydrogen 
atoms in alpha position to the carbonyl group. No. 437,807. Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Joseph H. Kugler, Oward C. Brinker 
and Robert J. McCubbin). 

Preparing barium aluminates by heating a mixture of a barium suphate 
material and an aluminum oxide material at 1400°C. to 1550°C. and 
regulating the furnace condition to inhibit melting of the charge. No. 
437,809. National Lead Co. (Francis J. Williams). 

A solid abrasive body comprising abrasive grains bonded with resin at 
least 50 per cent of which is formed by condensing a mixture of 
aniline, melamine and formaldehyde. No. 437,810. Norton Company. 
(Samuel S. Kistler). : 

Dust laden gas scrubbing method. No. 437,821. Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. (Charles E, Jahnig). 

Method of preparing alpha, beta-dihalo-aliphatic carboxylic acids by halo- 
genating a nitrile of the acrylic series in an acidic medium. No. 437,- 
833. Wingfoot Corp. (James D. Dianni). 
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Blowpipe for Leona | ferrous metal bodies. No. 437,899. Dominion 
Oxygen Company, Ltd. (Robert B. Aitchison). 


January, 1947 


Valve means for dopito-ceting ump. No. 437,900. Dowty Equipment 
(Canada) Ltd. (Thomas R. Wingate). rate 

Process for osece extruded acid activated montmorillonite clay. No. 
‘437,905. Filtrol Corporation. (Lee Van Horn). : . 

Process of mechanically recovering fibres from a suspension useful in 
paper machine waste water processing. No. 437,912. Infilco Incorpo- 
rated, (George A. McBride). | ; ) 

Producing anhydrous and impurity-free hydrogen chloride y comming- 
ling aqueous hydrochloric acid solution and concentrated sulphuric acid 
and thereafter contacting the hydrogen chloride gas formed with an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride and a solid adsorptive material. No, 437,- 
940. Shell Development Company, (Mott Souders, Jr.). t 

Preventing contamination with nickel of caustic soda solutions during 
shipment in tank cars by means of anode, electrical charge, method. 
No. 437,941. The Solvay Process Company. (Otto Kay). 

Producing extruded artificial filaments by incorporating a simple poly- 
acrylic derivative in a viscose solution and extruding the resulting solu- 
tion. No. 437,944. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company Ltd. (John 
Thompson Marsh and William Hilton Roscoe). : F 

Method of welding a plurality of sheets of thermoplastic material along 
their edges. 0. 437,945. The Udylite Corporation. (LeRoy 
High and Gunnar C. T. Lindh). ; d he. 

Coating composition adapted to impart moisture impermeability to ma- 
terials coated therewith, comprising a solution of polystyrene, a wax, 
another thermoplastic resin and as the sole plasticizer the distillate ob- 
tained by distilling polymerized alpha-methyl-paramethyl styrene at a 
temperature between 147°C and 184°C. at_a pressure of one milli- 
meter of mercury. No. 437,959. Camille Dreyfus (Bjorn Andersen). 
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Method of immovably securing the nozzle portion to the body portion of 
a collapsible tubular container. No. 437,970. Otto Johannes Brunn. 

Metallized azo dye. No. 437,994. American Cyanamid Company (Byron 
L. West and Charles E. Lewis). a ai j 

Electrical apparatus for use in determining the thickness of metal coat- 
ings. No. 437,999. Armour Research Foundation (Howard T. Francis 
and William S. Herbert). ate 

Moisture-proof laminated sheet comprising metal foil, a protective cover- 
ing of paper and an outer covering of thin flexible, heat-sealable, water, 
moisture and vapour proof rubber hydrochloride. No. 438,008. Canada 
Foils Limited (Carlaw P. Olstad). 

Process for producing increased tofighness and decreased permanent shrink- 
age in regenerated cellulose film. No. 438,015. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd. (William Hale Charch and Francis Peter Alles). eR Oe 

Glycol antifreeze liquid containing as an essential corrosion-inhibiting 
agent, a mixture of disodium’ phosphate and borax in the proportions 
P from 1 to 3 per cent by weight based upon the glycol. No. 438,016. 
Canadian Industries Limited (Hans Christian Duus). ; 

Process for the continuous manufacture of synthetic linear polyamides and 
for the continuous formation of shaped articles direct from the poly- 
amide as it is formed. No. 438,017. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Guy 
Baker Taylor). . 

Continuous arenes for the production of hypochlorous acid. No. 438,018. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Charles Carter and Erick R. Buckley Jack- 
son). 
Makin i} inocaproic acid by heating with aqueous barium hy- 





p ree epsilon-aminocapronitrile, precipitating the barium as an in- 
soluble barium salt and isolating the resulting epsilon-aminocaproic acid. 
No. 438,019. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Elmore Louis Martin). | 

Continuous process for the removal of moisture in a contact sulphuric 
acid system. No. 438,020. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Ivan Roy 
McHaffie and Harvey Richard Lyle Streight). & 

Surfacing composition having substantially the following composition: 62 
per cent soya bean oil modified glyceryl phthalate 13.0 parts by weight, 
ethyl cellulose (48.5-49.5 per cent ethoxy, 7 cps) 7.0 parts by —— 
lith e 7.0 parts by weight and barytes 73.0 parts by weight. 0. 
438,021. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (John Jacob Zolad). 

Producing insoluble cellulose derivatives by reacting a cellulose derivative 
es free hydroxyl groups and soluble in an organic solvent with 
a crystalline, monomeric polyalkoxymethyl melamine. No. 438,023. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. Cole Coolidge and John Smith Reese, IV). 

Pickling and cleaning composition for ferrous metals comprising a non- 
oxidizing acid and a thiazolinyl sulphide as an inhibitor, for controlling 
the corrosion of said ferrous metals by the acid. No. 438,024. Cana- 
dian Industrics, Ltd. (Paul Swithin Pinkney and Halsey Bidwell 
Stevenson). : 

Sulphur vulcanized copeipenee of furylethylene and a vinylidene compound 
having only one ethylenic linkage, the copolymer comprising at least 
50 per cent Lag tw oe No. 438,026. anadian Industries, Ltd. 
(Charles Joseph Mighton). f ? 

Process for the production of a photographic dyestuff image. No. 438,- 
028. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (Douglas William Stammers). 

Removing impurities in the form of oxides from a ferrous metal by a 
fused bath consisting of an anhydrous, eutectic mixture of alkali metal 
hydroxide and alkali metal cyanide at a temperature below 600° C. 

0. 438,029. Canadian Industries, Ltd. (James Heyward Young). 

In the process of calendering synthetic resin and cellulose derivative com- 
positions onto a fabric, the improvement which comprises incorporating 
in the said composition dibutyl ammonium oleate. o. 438,031. Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd. (David Joseph Sullivan). 

Manufacture of a 2-(p-acylaminobenzenesulphonamido)-4-methylpyrimidine 
by heating a FA ae ery me ee get ee 
carboxylic acid to bring about decarboxylation. No. 438,039. Canadian 
Industries, Ltd. (Francis Leslie Rose and Geoffrey Swain). 
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} 494,685. Infilco Inc., Chicago, Til.; filed Jan. 


fe, 1946; for filtering apparatus for 

] a b S O the M 14 th and purification of aqueous liquids and suspen- 

Ta CMaT 0 sions; since Oct. 11, 1902. 

. 2 F 5 wad 495,374. Pg a Akron, Obes 
A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks i = » 1946; for detergents; since 

? 405.008. Hood Chemical Co. Inc., New York, 

424,044. Nox-Rust Corp., Chicago, Ill.; filed |, 487,864. Rohm & Haas Co. Philadelphia, N. Y.; filed Feb. 4, 1946; for household wash- 





May 5, 1944; Serial No. 469,962; for plastic  Pa.; filed Aug. 31, 1945; for insecticides, fungi- ing composition since Jan. 4,1 
es 970. Hood Chemical Co. Inc., New York, 
goating material; since Apr. %. 1944, cides, and disinfectants; since Aug. 23, 1945. N. Y.: filed Feb. 4, 1946; for household cleaner: 


424,098. Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Chicago, 488,339. Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. : ny | 4, 1946 
Iil., and Los Angeles, Calif.; filed Oct. 8, 1945; J; filed Sept. 12, 1945; for coating compositions er * M46. 's ‘ou Cc Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Serial No. 489,579; for compositions of inert including clear wrinkle varnishes; since July 1, Pe shad 9. 1946: ng bbes ee ~ Pat nad 
mineral absorbents and hygroscopic salts; since 1934. e a D4, 044, f vulcanizing 
Feb. 15, 1944. 488,560. Alfred Anderson, as Anderson ouments prets i Co’I New York, N. Y.; 

424,116. Ellis Paint Co., Long Beach, Calif.; | Chemical Co., Litchfield, Minn.; filed Sept. 17 filed cS 15, 1946; % = ew Yor gh 
filed Jan. 14, 1946; Serial No. 494,740; for 1945; for general purpose soapless powdered f ¢ Kibi or a. pain 1946. 
ready-mixed paints, paint enamels, varnishes; cleanser having petroleum base; since July 30, ther rust int a? ig ry Fomey > . ’e Co. 
since Mov. 38, oe. Wilmington, Del.; filed Feb. 26, 1946; for chem: 

424,249. Philli s Chemical Cos Coicago, Ill.; 488,612. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- iu 
filed July 17, 1944; Serial No. 472,339; for burgh, Pa.; filed Sept. 17, 1945; for hy pool ager employed in acceleration and vul- 
chemicals for cleaning floors, and for general  chlorites of alkali metals and ‘alkali earth metals; omens 0 Davi a i a * Se eae 
pea sa Weeds! Vaenkastiog to. is sings, 50%, New P s Co., San F wy ited Feb. 26, 1946 "tor cleaner Yor 

424,574. tatler erchandise Co., icago, ew Process Service an Fran- oh 
Ill; filed’ Feb. 13, 1946; Serial No. 496,525; cisco, Calif.; filed Oct. 8, 1945; for chemical — tile, rubber tile, cork tile; since Jan. 1, 


for “synthetic plastics; since Aug. 10, 1944. solvent pre aration for cleaning "tanks, suction 
m... ae = © os. Con, I No. lines and as pemres Soe Sept. 9, _— ett age } ge 9 wy a ; 
ansas City, Mo.; filed Apr. 1943; Serial No , Murray Co., troit, ° ” 
dg pr ae er for wood surfaces; since since” 1898. Oct. 11, 1945; for insecticide; Feb. = 1946; for cellulose ethers; since on 
ar. 15, R since 
463,908. Munn & Steele, Inc., Newark, N. 489,933. Bee Chemical Co., Chicago, III.; nia aii, A ge wet Co., a York, 
J.; filed Oct. 5, 1943; for heat resisting plaster filed Sct. 15, 1945; for corrosion preventative “} lige 8, ey or synt oN, wax 
of mixture of gypsum plaster and thermally compositions ; since September 1945. ody Oe —_— or carna wax; since Novem- 
expanded mica; water-repellant material for 489,998. Vestal Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 9 "360 ade Heribert, N York, N. 
walls; since March 1939. St. Louis, Mo.; filed Oct. 15, 1945; for germi- vt M er pa - te ew Yor 
472,059. Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, cides; since Sept. 15, 1945. ° a | ar. 8, 1 4¢i or plastic composition 
Mo.; filed July 10, 1944; for liquid wood floor 491,289. Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kings- “5 eet a Chen 1, ; — 2 N 
preservative; since January 1937. port, Tenn.; .;. filed Nov. 8, 1945; for chemical Yy Me NY yee fled M B19 “* nec. “th od ' 
480,260. Witco Chemical Co., Chicago. Ill.; preparation including sulphates ‘of manganese, od foe F ane » 1 “Ci bat loee. ,] 
filed Feb. 26, 1945; for hard wax-like substance ammonium, and magnesium; since Nov. 7, 1930. °Xide an yy, ene glycol; anes ¢ iil’; nei 
composed of several chemicals; since March 491,386. Bee Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 497,903. elsicol Corp., Cl ee Feb. ‘a 
1942, filed ‘Nov. 10, 1945; for tool’ life increasing Mar. 8, 1946; for core oils; since Feb. 1, 1946. 


482,103. Samuel Herman, as Jefferson Man- chemicals for metal ‘industry; since September 498,244. Monsanto Chemical Co,, St. Louis, 
ufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; filed Apr. 1945. “ Mo.; filed Mar. 14, 1946; for chemical products 
13, 1945; for chemical bleaching preparation; 492,433. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., im combating fungi; since Feb. 11 te? 946. 
since January 1933. Akron, Ohio; filed Nov. 30, 1945; for partly 500,551. The Master Builders Cleveland, 

482,361. obert J. Bell. = Bell Laboratories, three oe rubber padding, " sheets, and Ohio; filed Apr. 19, #946; for water soluble 


plasticizing 4 since Jan. 15, 1940. 
Orlando, Fla.; mee Bet. wd - — for oil to = and rubber substitutes; since July 28, 502,228. Nash & Kinsella La Laboraipries, Inc., 
484,378. Textileather Corp., Toledo, Ohio; 19492, 744. Solvent Products, Inc.. New York, St. Louis, Mo.; filed May 16, 1946; for in- 
filed "June 9, 1945; for coated fabrics and N. Y.; filed Dec. 5, 1945; for, washing fluid for  Secticides; since Sept. 9, 1944. 
resinous sheet material; since Jan. 15, 1923. elastic goods; since ‘Sept, 27, 505,978. wy Starch Products Inc., New 
485,424. Societe Anonyme Solex, Neuilly- 493,793. Marvel Prod ucts, yo New York York, N. Y.; filed July 20, 1946; for glue; 
sur-Seine (Seine), France; filed July 3, 1945; N. Ys; filed Dec. 22, 1945; bd mucilage and simee February 1923. 
for petroleum products; since Mar, 2, 1942, adhesive paste; since Dec. 11, 





485,801. Virginia - Lincoln Corp., Marion 494,276. Mid- Continent Soe Co, Fort 
Va.; filed July 13, 1945; for aircraft structural Worth, Tex.; filed Jan. 4, 1946; & mechanical Trademarks reproduced and_ described include 
parts comprised of thermoplastic and organic apparatus for mixing chemicals with drilling those appearing in Official Gazette of Ss. 
cloth; since May 10, 1945. mud; since Sept. 29, 1945. Patent Cie, Deptember 17-October 15. 
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THE CATALYST TO 


CHART NEW COURSES FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Boron Fluoride Etherate . . . valuable cata- 
lytic chemical of wide ranging potentiali- 
ties for American Industry! 

This new liquid fluorine compound has 
a multitude of uses. Technical literature— 
filling volumes—contains extensive data on 
the reactions catalyzed by BF, as well as 
by its complexes with other organic mole- 
cules. Repeated reference is made to its 
superiority to other catalysts since reac- 
tions are moderated and fewer undesirable 
by-products result. 

Outlined at right are some of the prin- 
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cipal applications for BF, as a catalyst. Per- 
haps they indicate ways in which you can 
utilize a chemical of these characteristics in 
your development or production program. 

Boron Fluoride Etherate is commercially 
available in drums. For full information, 
contact General Chemical Company, Flu- 
orine Division, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. When writing, if you outline your 
proposed application for this new catalyst, 
the technical experts of our Fluorine Divi- 
sion can work with you toward an early 
solution of your problem. 
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Physical Properties 
Formula: 
C, H. 
0.BF, 
C, H, 
Mol. Wt. 141.9 
Melting Pt. Less than —60°C 
Boiling Pt. 125°C 
Spec. Gr. 114 at 25°C 
BF, 47 8% min. 


Some of the Principal Reactions 
Catalyzed by BF; 


f. Polymerization of unsaturated 
compounds such as olefins, diolefins, 
vinyl ethers, fatty oils, and terpenes. 
The products may be solid polymers 
useful as plastics or liquids as in the 
bodying of drying oils.for paints and 
varnishes. 


2. Condensation of aromatic nuclei 
with olefins and diolefins, paraffins, 
and olefins, and aromatic nuclei or 
olefins with acids. 


3. Asa cyclizing agent for rubber. 
4. As an esterification catalyst. 


5. As a catalyst in the synthesis of 
aliphatic acids from alcohols and 
carbon monoxide. 


6. As a promoter and dehydrating 
agent in the sulfonation and nitra- 
tion of aromatic compounds. 


Prominent among the high quality basic materials 
relied upon heavily by industry is the broad line of 
Witco chemicals. Quality-controlled, every Witco basic 
material gives consistently good results at an eco- 
nomical cost... each one contributes something of 
fundamental importance to a_ finished product’s 
character. 

Count on Witeo—come to Witco—for basic ma- 
terials especially made to help give your products a 
decided advantage in performance and acceptance 
during the busy, highly competitive years that 


lie ahead. 


WITCO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
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